HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE' 


Will  there  be  a  Victrola 
in  your  home  this  Christmas? 


Think  of  the  delight  of  having  Caruso,  Destinn,  Farrar,  Gluck,  Hempel, 
Homer,  McCormack,  Melba,  Ruffo,  Schumann-Heink,  Scotti,  Tetrazzini 
and  a  host  of  other  great  artists  sing  for  you! 

Think  of  having  Elman,  Kreisler,  Paderewski,  Powell,  Zimbalist  and 
other  famous  instrumentalists  play  for  you;  of  hearing  Sousa’s  Band, 
Pryor’s  Band,  Conway’s  Band,  Vessella’s  Band,  Victor  Herbert’s  Orchestra 
and  other  celebrated  musical  organizations;  of  enjoying  the  inimitable  wit¬ 
ticisms  of  Harry  Lauder,  Nora  Bayes,  Raymond  Eiitchcock,  Mizzi  Hajos 
and  other  leading  entertainers. 

Who  wouldn't  be  glad  to  get  a  Victrola  for  Christmas!  The  only 
instrument  that  brings  to  you  the  best  music  of  all  the  world  superbly 
interpreted  by  the  world’s  greatest  artists. 

Christmas  day  and  every  day,  let  the  Victrola  Inspire  and  entertain  you! 

Christmas  isn’t  too  far  off  to  see  about  >our  Victrola  today.  Any  Victor  dealer  will 
eladly  demonstrate  the  various  styles  of  the  Victor  and  Victrola  and  play  any  music  you 
wish  to  hear. 


Victrola 


VictroU  XVI,  $200 
Victrola  XVI, 

electric,  $250 

*  Mahogany  or  oak 


Other  styles 
of  the 

Victor  and  V'ictrola 
$10  to  $400 
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JAPAN  IN  THE  CHINA  SHOP  O.  K.  DAVIS 

War  with  Japan?  Well,  possibly.  Mr.  Davis,  an 
expert  in  Eastern  affairs,  shows  how  it  might  happen. 

Here  is  a  clear  and  authoritative  analysis  of  jtist 
what  Japan  is  up  to  in  China,  and  what  her  game 
means  to  us. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  W.  J.ENRIGHT  AND  H.V.  B.KLINE 
AND  PHOTOGRAPHS 
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MAUD.  AND  BILL  BOOTH  TARKINGTON  656 

"I’ve  heard  of  you  two,”  said  Mrs.  Peyton.  "Plenty!  ’ ' 

Here’s  the  story  of  what  two  lively  children  did  to 
the  town  of  Ma^w  in  one  day.  Especiallv  what  they 
did  to  Marlow’s  lawyer,  Lucius  Brutus  Alien. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  THOMAS  FOGARTY 


TWO  EMPIRES  AT  GRIPS  A.  CONAN  DOYLE  670 

Another  vivid  chapter  from  the  account  of  the  British 
fighting  in  France  written  by  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle. 

Ittis  is  the  story  of  the  Battle  of  Ypres,  followed  by 
the  dramatic  action  of  Neu'i^Chapelle. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  CATON  WOODVILLE,  MICHAEL, 

G.  MANTANIA,  AND  GEORGE  SOPER 
PEN  DECORATIONS  BY  F.  T.  CHAPMAN 

THE  IMMEDIATE  JEWEL  AUCE  GARLAND  STEELE  681 

A  genuine  Christmas  story,  filled  with  good-will  and 
home  feeling — thou^  in  a  boarding-house — and  the 
best  Christmas  brand  of  love. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  GEORGE  BREHM 


OUT  Verse 

DECORATION  BY  RUTHERFORD  BOYD 


JAMES  OPPENHEIM  693 


H.  S.  V.  U.  S. 

Advance  notice  of  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
High-School  Volunteers.  Two  ways  to  spread  the 
Wyoming  idea. 
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THE  QUEST  OF  LONDON 

RICHARD  MATTHEWS  HALLET  697 
A  story  that  carries  you  into  the  appalling  heat  of  the 
stokers’  hole  on  a  ^p  in  tropical  waters — and  deep 
into  the  tender,  generous  hearts  of  rough  men.  One 
of  Hallet’s  best  stories. 
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HIS  FAMILY  A  Serial  Story  ER! 

In  which,  in  this  instalment,  Allan  Baird  plays  a  long 
waiting  game,  and  wins  out. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  BALFOUR  KER 


A  "CLOSE-UP”  OF  DOUGLAS  FAIRBANKS 


There’s  something  back  of  that  Fairbanks  smile — a 
persotudhy  active  and  sound  and  wholesome.  Mr. 
Creel’s  character  study  is  amusing,  entertaining,  and  — 
Fairbanks. 

WITH  PHOTOGRAPHS 


THE  SKY-SCRAPER  Verse  CHARLES  BUXTON  GOING  738 

PAINTING  BY  EMIL  HERING 


KING,  OF  THE  KHYBER  RIFLES  A  Serial  Story 

TALBOT  MUNDY 

In  this  instalment.  King,  a  kidnaped  prisoner,  writes 
a  letter  to  Yasmini  that  he  hopes  will  save  India,  and 
fights  a  strange  duel. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  JOSEPH  CLEMENT  COLL 


UNDER  THE  SPREADING  CHESTNUT  TREE 

SKETCHES  BY  H.  L.  DRUCKLIEB  AND  JOHN  R.  NEILL 


KEEP  POSTED—  A  Brisk  Summary  of  Big  Events  and  Issues 

New  International  Trade  Alliances  -The  blighting 
effects  of  strong  drink  on  beauty- -Solomon’s  des¬ 
cendant  on  the  throne  of  Ethiopia  ~A  magazine  to 
show  women  their  legal  wrongs — and  other  timely 
themes. 

HEADING  AND  SKETCHES  BY  GEORGE  M.  RICHARDS 
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The  Motorist  who  ' ^ 

does  not  stop  to  put  ^  ~ 

on  Weed  Tire  Chains  before 
driving  over  wet-slippery-skiddy  streets 
gambles  with  his  life  and  the  lives  of  others .  / 

Some  men  would  gamble  with  anything,  from  a 
counterfeit  coin  to  life  and  property  and  all  that 


counterfeit  coin  to  life  and  property  and  all  that 
they  or  others  hold  dear. 

But  at  least  they  gamble  for  some  stake  which  to 
them — if  to  no  one  else — seems  worth  the  gamble. 
They  do  not  risk  their  whole  fortunes  with  only  a 
few  dollars  to  gain. 

Why  then,  if  time  be  precious,  would  they  risk 
all  the  time  allotted  them  here  on  earth,  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  moments  of  it  now  ? 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  this  is  just  what  some  motorists 
do  when  they  fail  to  stop  to  put  on  Tire  Chains  be* 
fore  driving  over  wet-slipperjr-skiddy  streets.  They 
gamble  theirautomobiles,  their  limbs,  theirvery  lives, 
and  the  lives  of  others  on  the  road — for  no  more  than 
a  little  of  their  time  to  put  on 
Weed  Chainsy  the  only  depend^ 
able  safeguard  against  skidding. 


able  safeguard  against  skidding. 

Weed  Chains  for  all  Styles  and  Sizes  of 
Tires  are  Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  CO.,  Inc. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  VEED  CHAINS 


f' 


Bridgeport 


Connecticut 


lnCaii«d«~Doiiiuiien  Ckaia  Co..  Ltd..  Niocoro  Folk.  Ontario 


Kindly  mention  Ever>’kody*s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


FUBUSHEI^ 


ABOUT  FERGUSON— AND  HIS 
TOPIC 

WHEN  we  were  a  good  deal 
younger  (editorial  “we,”  of 
course)  than  we  are  now',  an 
occasional  native  of  our  small 
town  “went  abroad.”  That  was  something 
to  brag  about  in  our  community.  Each  one 
of  these  venturesome  tourists  brought  home 
from  mysterious  Europe  the  sort  of  infor¬ 
mation  that  interested  him  or  her  most. 
And  by  a  community  gentleman’s  and 
lady’s  agreement  each  was  allowed  a  rea¬ 
sonable  length  of  time  to  get  over  the  habit 
of  saying,  apropos  of  the  weather,  or  of  the 
fact  that  a  new  hardware  store  was  to  be 
opened,  or — whatev’er; 

“Now,  when  I  w’as  in  London — (or  Paris 
or  Rome).” 

Like  some  of  the  old  G.  A.  R.’s,  however, 
who  managed  to  wedge  into  any  conversa¬ 
tion  a  freshly  remembered  incident  of  Bull 
Run  or  Gettysburg,  a  few  of  these  people, 
“who  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  for¬ 
eign  travel,”  never  did  cease  talking  about  it. 

One  of  them  was  old  Ferguson,  who  owned 
a  good  two-hundred-acre  farm  five  soft, 
(lusty,  sandy,  up-and-down  miles  from  the 
\  illage.  His  trip  to  Europe  twenty  years 
before  had  been  a  county  sensation.  And 
he  talked  it  constantly.. 

Around  Ferguson  we  (not  editorial  “w’e” 


this  time)  organized  the  “VV'hen  I  Was  In 
Club”  and  we  unanimously  made  Ferguson 
president  of  it.  Like  the  Frenchman  in  one 
of — was  it  Daudet’s  stories? — whose  only 
reminiscences  of  a  trip  around  the  world  were 
of  the  ways  in  which  pnjtatoes  were  cooked  in 
each  country',  Ferguson  brought  back  from 
England,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy  only  one  conversational  topic.  He 
never  mentioned  an  art-gallery,  or  a  res¬ 
taurant,  or  a  hotel;  but  he  described  with 
a  fervor  that  never  failed  to  raise  a  laugh  ^ 
— the  g(x>d  roads  he  had  seen.  .And  he 
lamented  that  some  such  road  did  not 
connect  his  farm  Nnth  the  most  p>opular 
general  store  in  town,  which  was  also  a 
community  club. 

Ferguson  had  vision,  though  he  did  not 
know  it. 

He  just  felt  it.  ^ 

It  was  our  pleasure  to  motor  past  Fergu¬ 
son’s  old  farm  last  summer  over  a  state 
road  that  is  probably  quite  as  good  as  the 
roads  Ferguson  saw  abroad.  It  is  one  of 
the  approaches  to  the  Adirondacks  from 
the  northern  part  of  New  York  state,  and 
running  into  it  were  county  roads  of  a  qual¬ 
ity  that  made  thirty-five  or  forty  miles  an 
hour  in  a  car  comfortable  riding.  And  we 
thought  of  Ferguson  of  our  boyhood  days — 
and  we  thought  of  him  not  as  the  crank  ^ 
president  of  the  W.  1.  W.  I.  Club,  but  as 
the  one  man  in  that  whole  community  w’ho 


(ContinMed  on  page  S) 
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The  Only  Girl 
Who  Commanded 
A  Nation’s  Armies 


A  simple  little  girl  of  sixteen  played  one 
day  in  a  little  lost  village.  The  next  year, 
in  supreme  command  of  all  the  troops  of 
France,  she  led  them  in  triumph  to  victory. 
Great  dukes  bowed  before  this  girl  who 
could  not  read.  Sinful  men,  men  who  had 
cursed  and  drunk  and  murdered  all  their 
days,  followed  her  meekly. 

It  Is  the  most  dramatic,  the  most  amazing 
story  in  the  whole  story  of  human  life.  In 
the  dim,  far-off  past,  Joan  of  Arc  went  her 
shining  way  in  France — and  her  story  was 
never  told  as  it  should  have  been  till  it 
was  told  by  an  American — 


To  U8  wbo8e  chuckles  had  turned  to  tears  over  “Huckleberry  Finn” — to  us  who  felt  the  cutting  edge  of  “ In¬ 
nocents  Abroad  " — the  coming  of  Joan  of  Arc  from  the  pen  of  Mark  Twain  was  no  surprise. 

We  were  ready  to  receive  from  him  this  book.  It  has  almost  the  simplicity,  the  loftiness  of  the  Bible — it  has  a 
whimsical  touch  which  makes  it  h\iman.  Mark  Twain’s  Joan  of  Arc  is  no  cold  statue  in  a  church — no  bronze 
on  a  pedestal,  but  a  warm,  human,  loving  giil. 

Read  “Joan  of  Arc”  if  you  would  read  the  most  sublime  thing  that  has  come  from  the  pen  of  any  American. 
Read  “Joan  of  Arc”  if  you  would  know  Mark  Twain  in  all  his  greatness.  It  is  accurate  history,  told  in  warm 
story  form. 


The  Price  Goes  Up 

- 1  25  Volumes  Humor  Travels  History 


This  is  Mark  Twain’s  own  set.  This  is  the  set  he  wanted  in  the 
home  of  each  of  those  who  love  him.  Because  he  asked  it. 
Harpers  have  worked  to  make  a  perfect  set  at  a  reduced  price. 
Before  the  war  we  had  a  contract  price  for  paper,  so  we  ^ 
could  sell  this  set  of  Mark  Twain  at  a  r^uced  price.  / 

’The  last  of  the  edition  is  in  sight.  The  price  of  paper  . 
has  gone  up.  There  can  be  no  more  Mark  Twain  at  ,  Er’i 
the  present  price.  /  u.is 

Send  the  Coupon  Without  Money  bsothmS 

’There  never  again  will  be  any  more  Mark  Twain  /  rraskifai 
at  the  present  price.  Get  the  25  volumes  now  /  Srw  f*rk 
while  you  can.  ^  j 

/  Send  me.  all 

Every  American  has  got  to  have  a  set  of  *  charges  prepaid,  a  set 
Mark  Twain  in  his  home.  Get  this  Twain  s  works 

now  and  save  money.  ‘  “*******^' 

/  hound  in  handsome  green 
Your  children  want  Mark  Twain.  ^  stamped  in  gold,  gold 

You  want  him.  Send  thU  ^ 

coupon  today  — now  — while  ^  sausfactory.  I  wiU  return  t^m  at 
you  we  looUng  at  it.  ^  ezpenw.  Ottarwise  1  wiU  send 

us  a.  U.  ft. 00  within  5  davs  and  I2.00  a 


Bom  poor — growing  up  in  a 
shabby  little  town  on  the 
Mississippi  —  a  pilot  —  a 
seeker  lor  gold — a  printer 
—  Mark  Twain  was 
molded  on  the  frontier  of 
America. 

The  vastness  of  the  West — 
thefeailessnessof  the  pioneer 
— the  clear  philosophy  of 
the  country  boy  were  his — 
and  they  stayed  with  him  in 
ail  simplicity  to  the  last  day 
of  those  glorious  later  days 
when  German  Emperor 
and  English  King,  Chinese 
Mandarin  and  pl^n  Ameri¬ 
can.  all  alike,  wept  for  him. 


Harper  &  Brothers 

New  York 


Name. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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sensed,  without  analyzing  it,  what  rural 
communities  need. 

In  Ferguson’s  day  every  farmer  at  some 
time  of  the  year  when  it  was  most  conve¬ 
nient  put  in  a  certain  number  of  days  at 
road  work  as  his  contribution  to  the  high¬ 
ways.  Each  farmer  was  his  own  road-engi¬ 
neer.  A  ten-mile  trip  with  a  good  horse  over 
these  makeshift  highways  took  a  forenoon 
and  most  of  the  horse’s  animation. 

The  ten-mile-away  farmer  now  zips  to 
the  town,  which  is  of  city  size,  in  his  car,  if 
he  has  one,  in  twenty  minutes;  or  his  horse 
hauls  him  with  one-eighth  of  the  effort  that 
was  required  in  the  days  when  the  sand 
dripped  from  the  fetlocks  w'ith  ever\’  step. 

'jniS  old  sandy  road  of  Ferguson’s  day — 
one  of  the  worst  in  a  region  of  bad  roads 
— led  past  that  most  pathetic  rural  sp)ectacle, 
an  occasional  abandoned  farm.  Mighty  few 
of  the  farmers  who  clung  to  the  land  gave 
any  thought  to  the  appearance  of  their  farm 
buildings. 

The  thin  ribbon  of  good  state  road  that 
now  runs  through  this  country  has,  like  a 
new  vein  throbbing  with  healthy  blood, 
transformed  eveiyThing  that  it  touched. 
The  abandoned  farms  are  industriously  at 
work  again.  Old  farmhouses  and  barns  all 
along  the  way  have  been  restored  or  done 
over.  A  pleasing  arrangement  of  flowers 
gives  a  touch  of  color  to  the  front  yards. 
Many  of  the  huge  new  bams  which  face  the 
highway  now  carry  in  large  letters  the  name 
of  the  owner,  or  the  fanciful  name  of  the 
farm — obvious  indication  that  the  farmer  is 
proud  of  his  job — and  pride  in  one’s  job 
is  always  stimulating.  Even  the  countr\’ 
schoolhouses  have  been  painted  and  the 
playgrcJunds  cleaned  up. 

W'e  wish  that  Ferguson  might  have  lived 
to  see  these  transformations,  and  we  are 
confident  that  his  old  neighbors  would  have 
pardoned  him  if  he  said  “I  told  you  so.” 

Seven  years  ago,  when  the  first  meeting 
was  held  in  this  particular  county  to  stimu¬ 
late  an  interest  in  good  roads  and  an  appro¬ 
priation  to  build  them,  one  of  those  men 
who  are  apparently  created  to  act  as  banana- 
peels  on  the  pathw’ay  to  progress  made  a 
strong  argument  against  the  appropriation. 
He  said  that  it  was  throwing  away  county 
money  for  the  benefit  of  rich  men  who  w’ant- 
ed  to  speed  through  the  country  in  their 
automobiles. 

That  sounded  like  a  fair  argument  then. 


Of  course  the  automobiles  stimulated  the 
good-roads  movement  in  this  country. 

But  there  isn’t  a  thinking  man  in  that 
county  to-day,  whether  he  has  an  automo¬ 
bile  or  not,  who  is  not  convinced  that  these 
roads  have  paid  big  dividends,  even  on  the 
reckless  cost  of  many  of  them. 

In  other  words,  this  county — and  it  i- 
only  one  of  many  that  have  made  the  good- 
roads  experiment — is  con\inced  that  the 
benefit  to  the  tourist  who  comes  from  with¬ 
out  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  benefit 
to  the  resident  who  may  perhaps  own  no 
motor  vehicle  and  to  whom  the  highway  is 
simply  a  channel  of  utility  and  home  con¬ 
venience. 

Professor  Frederic  Remson  Hutton,  who 
is  General  Secretary  of  the  National  High¬ 
ways  Association,  has  tabulated  the  eco¬ 
nomic,  moral,  social,  and  political  values  of 
good  roads  to  a  community  in  a  pamphlet 
that  should  be  widely  distributed  wherever 
this  problem  is  still  debated. 

He  estimates  that  our  annual  highway 
haulage  in  the  United  States  amounts  to 
five  billion  tons,  and  that  the  average  haul 
is  ten  miles.  It  costs  on  good  roads  of  hard 
and  resilient  surfaces  about  eight  cents  to 
haul  one  ton  one  mile  with  horses,  and  on 
poor  roads  this  cost  rises  to  twenty-five 
cents  a  mile.  This  haulage,  of  course,  in¬ 
cludes  the  farmer’s  produce  going  to  the 
market  and  the  manufactured  articles  and 
supplies  that  he  brings  home.  If  all  our 
roads  were  good,  there  would  have  been  an 
annual  saving  of  $7,500,000,000  in  transpor¬ 
tation,  a  part  of  which  would  go  to  the  poor 
badgered  consumer  in  lower  prices. 

In  other  words,  bad  roads  in  this  country- 
constitute  the  most  stupendous  wasteful¬ 
ness  of  the  most  wasteful  people  on  the  globe. 

Let’s  make  some  assertions  that  good 
roads  have  made  good: 

POOR  ROADS  RUN  PAST  — POOR 
SCHOOLS— IGNORANCE  AND  PO\- 
ERTY. 

GOOD  ROADS  LEAD  TO— GOOD 
SCHOOLS  —  KNOWLEDGE  AND 
PROSPERITY.  ■ 

MOREOVER,  THE  EASY  HIGH¬ 
WAY  OF  INTERCOURSE  PROMOTES 
A  SOLIDARITY  IN  A  COMMUNITY 
THAT  IS  A  MORAL,  ETHICAL,  AND 
POLITICAL  SAFEGUARD. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  realize  in  this 
country  that  whatever  they  cost,  if  the  con¬ 
struction  is  normally  honest,  good  roads  pay 
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Why  Did  He  Tempt  Death? 


Captain  Macklin,  high-hearted  soldier  of  for¬ 
tune,  just  out  of  West  Point,  looked  into  the  eyes 
of  death.  The  other  man’s  gun  was  leveled  at  his 
heart,  but  Captain  Macklin  fired  into  the  air.  The 
girl  was  the  cause  of  it  all — but  she  didn’t  know — 
she  did  not  understand. 

Captain  Macklin — seeking  adventure  in  faraway 
lands  and  escaping  death  a  hundred  times  by  a 


hair’s  breadth — with  a  proud  spirit  and  a  ready 
hand - 

Read  his  story  as  told  by  Richard  Harding 
Davis.  Read  about  Captain  Macklin  and  all  those 
others,  who  to  you,  in  this  modern,  machine-made 
world,  bring  back  the  romance,  the  chivalry,  the 
thrill  of  youth  and  adventure.  Send  this  coupon 
for  the  new,  uniform  set  of 


Richard  Harding  Davis 


When  the  great  heart  of  Richard  Harding  Davis  was 
stilled,  he  left  twelve  volumes,  crowded  with  breathless 
and  vivid  tales.  To  him,  romance  was  a  reality — and  his 
own  career,  with  its  perils  and  its  daring — was  that  of 
a  knight  of  the  twentieth  century. 

And  that  spirit  of  adventure  and  youth  in  his  own  heart 
— he  brings  you  in  the  patient  courage  of  Clay,  American 

?ioneer  of  industry;  Gallagher,  the  office  boy  with  a  nose 
or  news;  Vera — spirit  medium — the  sordid  soul  of  the 


African  Congo;  and  the  half-crazed  Everett;  tales  of 
London  Clubs  and  New  York  streets;  and  of  soft,  lumin¬ 
ous,  odorous  tropic  njgbts,  when  adventure  lurks  behind 
every  palm. 

Theodore  Hoosevelt  said:  His  heart  flamed  against 
cruelty  and  injustice.  His  W'ritings  form  a  text-book  of 
Americanism  which  all  our  people  would  do  well  to  read 
at  the  present  time. 


DAVIS 


biiskel*  w«aT« 


Chase 

^  Scribn«r*a 
Sons 

S§7  Fifth  Ata— a 
Nsw  Ysrk.  N.  T. 

^  fipnrt  mt.  all  charges 
prepaid,  complete  set  of 
Richard  Harding  Daris.  In 
12  volumes.  Also  send  abso* 
^  lutely  free  the  set  of  Stevenson, 
r  in  6  volumes.  If  the  books  are 
not  satisfacton  I  will  return  both 
r  iet«  within  10  days,  at  your  expense. 

Otherwise  I  will  send  you  11.00  a 
month  for  15  months. 


FREE — Stevenson’s  Masterpieces 

To  those  who  send  the  coupon  promptly  we  will  give  a  set  of  Stevenson's 
masterpieces,  in  6  volumes. 

Here  are  the  greatest  two  writers  of  books  of  adventure  that  have 
ever  lived.  You  can  get  one  at  a  reduced  price  and  the  other  free. 

Send  thiscoupon  and  thrill  again  with  Treasure  Island,  with  Kid¬ 
napped,  with  pirates,  and  double  personalities  and  buccaneers. 

MAIL  COUPON  AT  ONCE  j 

Send  the  coupon  for  your  set  now,  at  once,  before  the  edition  is  exhausted. 

This  is  a  beautiful  uniform  edition  of  all  his  novels  and  stories,  rearranged,  set  in 
new,  clear,  type— printed  on  fine,  creamy  paper— bound  in  a  good  and  handsome 
uniform  binding, 

The  library  that  does  not  own  Stevenson,  and  the  library  that  does  not  own  ^ 

Davis,  is  no  real  library  at  all.  Send  the  coupon  today  for  them  both.  ^ 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  ^  Atldmi  . , . 


STEVENSON 
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WITH  EVERYBODY’S  PUBLISHERS 

(Continued  from  page  8) 


bigger  community  dividends  than  the  rail¬ 
roads. 

There  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
miles  of  railroads  in  the  United  States  built 
at  an  average  cost  of  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  mile.  There  are  two  million 
hve  hundred  thousand  miles  of  highway  in 
this  country  which  carry  two  hundred  times 
the  passenger  traffic  of  the  railroads  and 
two  and  a  half  times  as  much  tonnage. 

We  have  never  really  appreciated  the 
fact  that  good  roads  are  the  advance  agents 
of  prosperity.  But  better  times  are  in  sight 
for  our  roads.  And  through  them  for  the 
man  on  the  farm — and  for  the  city  man 
with  the  car — and  for  the  producer — and 
we  hop>e  for  the  consumer. 


If  any  of  our  readers  have  surplus  energy 
which  they  wish  to  expend  for  community 
betterment  and  are  doubtful  how  to  direct 
it,  Everybody’s  earnestly  invites  them  to 
invest  it  in  work  for  good  roads. 

If  they  are  skeptical  of  such  a  road’s  per¬ 
manent  dividends,  let  them  go  through  a 
county  that  had  been  notorious  for  poor 
roads,  as  we  did  last  summer,  and  see  the 
transformation  that  has  been  wrought  not 
only  in  the  farms,  but  in  the  small  towns, 
by  good  roads. 

Everybody’s  believes  in  building  good 
roads  because  they  make  for  national  pros¬ 
perity,  for  national  preparedness  in  case  of 
war,  and  for  a  finer,  higher,  and  more  con¬ 
tented  community  spirit. 


Statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  circulation,  etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24.  1912,  of  Every¬ 
body's  Magazine,  published  monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  Oct.  i,  1916.  State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York.  Be¬ 
fore  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  James  F.  Birmingham,  who, 
having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Business  Manager  of  Everybody’s  Magazine,  and 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  requin^  by  the  Act  of 
.\ugust  24,  1912,  emixxlied  in  section  44J,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit;  i.  Phat 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publi^er,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are:  Publisher,  The  Ridgway 
Company,  a  coiyoration.  Spring  and  Macdougal  Streets.  New  York.  Editor,  Howard  D.  Wheeler,  223  Spring  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Managing  Editor,  Howard  D.  Wheeler,  223  Spring  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Business  Manager, 
James  F.  Birmingham,  223  Spring  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  in¬ 
dividual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holdiiu  1  per 
cent,  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.)  Ovner:  The  Ridgway  Company,  a  corporation.  Spring  and  Macdougal  Greets, 
New  York  City.  Stockholders:  The  Federal  Pliblishing  Company,  a  coloration,  is  Exchange  Place.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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.V venue.  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Erman  J.  Ridgway,  Butterick  Building.  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Augustus  Van  Wyck, 
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Building,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Marie  A.  Wilder,  Butterick  Building,  New  York  City,  N,  Y,  3.  That  the  known 
bondhoiders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  cm  holding  i  per  cent,  or  mere  cd  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  George  W.  Wilder,  329  W.  108th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Gertrude  C. 
Wilder,  329  W.  io8th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Julia  Marlowe,  Hotel  Walton.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Erman  J.  Ridgway, 
223  Spring  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y.  John  Adams  Thayer,  Westport.  Conn.  John  O'Hara  (Dosgrave,  128  W.  59th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  4.  That  the  two  para^aphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company, 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  cf  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any 
other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said 
two  paravaphs  contain  statements  embracing  afiianVs  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock 
and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona-fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
stated  by  him.  5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the 
mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribe  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is:  (This  information  is  re¬ 
quired  from  daily  publications  only.)  J.  F.  Birmingham,  Business  Manager.  Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  30th 
day  of  September,  1916.  A.  P.  Schoen,  Notary  Public.  (My  commission  expires  March  30,  1917.) 


'I^ERE  is  a  little  facAinile  of  the  beautiful  Christ- 
mas  card — a  reproduction  in  colors  of  one  of 
Arthur  Rackham’s  fascinating  English  Christmas 
scenes — that  Christmas  morning  will  find  in  the  stock¬ 
ing  of  those  lucky  folk  who  are  receiving  as  a  gift  a 
year’s  subscription  to  EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE. 

The  name  of  the  donor  of  this  year-throuA 
gift  appears  on  the  card.  If  you  wish  to  join  the 
thousands  who  will  ask  us  within  the  next  three 
weeks  to  send  Christmas  cards,  your  Christmas 
order  should  be  mailed  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  United  Sutes  and  Canada  send  ^i.;o  for 
each  subscription.  In  foreign  countries  add  ^i.oo 
to  cover  postage. 
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Important  Novels  for  Holiday  Gifts 


By 

REX  BEACH 

“Mr.  Beach  has  writ¬ 
ten  the  best,  the  most 
illuminating  novel  of  the 
Cuban  struggle  for  inde- 
|)endence.  which  we  re¬ 
member  having  read. 
It  is  historical  romance 
in  the  best  sense  of  the 
words,  reviving  many 
a  forgotten  memory  of 
.\merican  daring  and  en¬ 
terprise  in  support  of  the 
cause.” — .V.  r.  Tribune. 
.\  spirited  tale  worthy  of  the  man  who  wrote  it,  ‘The 
»>ilers’  and  ‘The  Silver  Horde.’” — .V.  I .  florid. 
Illustrated.  $1.35  net 

By 

MARGARET 
DELAND 

“  In  plot,  treatment, 
dialogue  and  diction  it 
is  exhilarating  in  its 
b  r  i  1 1  i  a  n  c  e.” — Duluth 
Herald. 

“Mrs.  Deland’s  tech¬ 
nic  b  even  more  than 
usually  masterly  in  the 
sparkling  dblogue  of 
thb  book,  in  the  natural¬ 
ness  of  its  course  of 
events,  and  in  the  wonderful  indirect  effects.” — The 
Bellman. 

“We  consider  thb  the  most  important  novel  of  the 
season.  No  one  can  afford  to  miss  it.” — Philade'phia 
Illustrated.  $l..t5  net 

By 

RUPERT 
HUGHES 

“A  brilliant  and  dash¬ 
ing  story  of  love,  matri¬ 
mony  and  Bnance.” — 
Cincinnati  Times-Siar. 

“Of  all  the  noveb  de¬ 
picting  .\merican  life  at 
it  present  stage  which 
have  appeared  within 
the  lasts  few  months, 
thb  book  b  one  of  the 
best,  both  in  depth  and  power  of  treatment,  and  in 
rapidity  and  novelty  of  action.  ...  .An  entrancing  and 
entertaining  work.” — Utica  Press. 

Illustrated.  $l.iO  net 


Enquirer. 


c2We  World, 
for  Sale 


By 

SIR  GILBERT 
PARKER 

“The  author  presents 
the  varied  and  sharply 
contrasting  elements  of 
life  in  the  Canadbn 
Northwest  with  an  effect 
both  dramatic  and  pano¬ 
ramic.  It  is  a  stoiy 
possessing  cohesive, 
well-developed  plot,  and 
it  has  in  notable  degree 
the  contagious  thrill  and 
vigor  of  life  in  the  region  of  which  the  author  writes, 
and  which  he  knows  so  well.” — Philadelphia  Press. 

Illustrated.  $1.35  net 

By 

BOOTH 
TARKINGTON 

The  Success  of  the  Year 

“This  is  a  most  enter¬ 
taining  and  wholesome 
book  on  a  theme  which 
requires  delicate  handling. 

Mr.  BoothTarkingtonhas 
achieved  a  real  triumph 
by  avoiding  the  extremes 
of  cyniobm  and  senti¬ 
mentality,  and  none  will 
laugh  more  heartily  at 

hb  comedy  than  those  who  have  experienced  the  symp¬ 
toms  .so  faithfully  described  in  the  portrait  of  Willbm.” 
— London  Spectator. 

Illustrated,  Cloth,  $1.35  net;  Leather,  $1.50  net 
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By 

ZANE  GREY 

“Here  b  a  book,  it  is 
tnie,  dealingwith  Western 
people,  with  cowboys  and 
outlaws,  with  death  as 
well  as  with  life,  but  it 
deab  with  it  masterfully; 
it  subordinates  mere  pict¬ 
uresque  detail  and  ex¬ 
citing  situations  to  the 
real  purpose  of  serious 
fiction,  the  exhibition  of 
human  character  and 
human  idiosyncrasy.” — 

Chicago  Evening  Post. 

“Zane  Grey  writes  of  the  turbulent  West  as  one  that 
knows.  In  ‘The  Border  Legion’  beats  the  rapid  pulse 
of  fierce  adventure.” — Boston  Herald. 

Frontispiece.  $1.35  net 
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Hist- 


Napoleon’s 

Name  fills  more  pa^esin  the  world’s 
solemn  history  than  that  of  any 
other  mortal.  Mighty  armies  are 
again  contending  on  the  same 
battlefields  where  he  fought  one 
hundred  years  ago.  All  the 
causes  of  this  mighty  struggle 
may  be  learned  from  the  pages 
of  history.  The  one  complete, 
accurate,  authoritative  and  re¬ 
liable  history,  containini;  the  rise 
and  fall  of  every  empire,  kinirdom. 
principality  and  power,  is  the  world- 


Ridpath’s 
History  of 
the  World 

Dr.  Ridpath  devoted  twenty  years  of  his 
life  to  writing  this  great  work.  .His  ex¬ 
haustive  research  and  profourd  learning  have 
Kiven  us  a  history  of  the  world,  complete  and  (traphic— ah- 
sorbini;  and  authoritative,  which  holds  you  spellbound  with 
the  rapt  interest  of  a  stirrine  tale. 

A  Wonderful  Bargain 

We  will  name  our  apecial  low  price  and  easy 

terma  only  in  direct  letters  to  those  sendini;  os  the  coupon 
below.  Tear  off  the  coupon.write  name  and  address  plainly, 
and  mail  to  us  now  before  yon  foreet  it.  Dr.  Ridpath's 
widow  derives  her  support  from  the  sale  of  this  History,  and 
to  print  our  low  price  broadcast  would  cause  irreat  injury 
to  future  sales. 

Six  Thousand  Years  of  History 

Ridpath  takes  you  back  to  the  dawn  of 
history  long  before  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt 
were  built;  down  through  the  romantic 
troubled  times  of  Chaldea's  grandeur 
and  .^ssyria's  magnificence;  of  Baby 
Ionia's  wealth  and  luxury;  of  Greek 
and  Roman  splendor;  of  Moham 
medan  culture  and  refinement ; 
of  French  elegance.  German 
achievement  and  British  i>ow 
or.  to  the  dawn  of  yester 
day.  He  covers  arery  race, 
erery  nation,  every 
time  and  holds  you 
spellbound  by  his 
derful  eloquence. 

Free 


Assodatlofi 

H.K.H«T«r,  Prvst. 
140  D^ftr^ni 
y  Struts  niiMr«v  111. 
^  Please  mail,  without 
w  cost  to  me.  46-page  book- 
jyy  let  o(  Maple  pages  from 
Rklpatli*s  Hlbtorr  and  write 


With  our  trmininff.  you  esn  reudiiy  quslify  for  th«  poaitlou 
of  Auditor,  Certifledrablie  AccountaBt.  Expert  Accountant— 
be  an  impoctant  factor  in  the  conduct  of  any  busineea.  You 
will  always  find  the  expert  accountant  ia  the  big  man  in  the 
office.  Hia  knowledge  of  the  innermoat  aecrets  01  the  boaineaa 
makes  him  indimenaible  to  the  boaa.  He  ia  one  of  the  first 
men  to  be  conaulted  in  all  mattera  of  management  and  finance, 
and  ia  confidential  adviaer  in  important  executive  affairs. 
This  ia  the  kind  of  a  poaition— the  kind  of  a  future  open  to 
you.  Accept  the  opportunity— NOWI 

Our  coarse  ia  under  the  peraonal  superviaion  of  Williaro 
Arthur  Chaa^  Ex -preaident.  National  Aaaociation  of  C.  P.  A. 
Examiners,  £x*Swrctary  lUinoia  State  Board  of  Account¬ 
ancy.  and  <kber  experta  who  rank  among  the  higheat.  We 

K repare  you  from  the  ground  up— at  amall  coot  and  on  easy 
*rma.  Provide  complete  and  comprehensive  training  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  individiw  needs,  fnm  the  simplest  bookkeeping 
principles  to  the  moat  advanced  accounting  problems.  We 
will  give  you  whatever  training,  instruction  or  review  on  the 
subject  of  bookkeeping  you  may  personally  need'— and  with¬ 
out  any  extra  expense  to  you. 

The  LaSalle  Guarantee 

We  will  give  you  a  written  guarantee  that  should  yoQ  fkil 
to  pass  the  Certified  Public  Accountant’s  examination  held 
in  any  state,  we  will  give  you  special  instruction  and 
help— without  additional  charge— untu  you  do  pass.  Wefur- 
ther  agree  to  refund  entire  amount  of  tuition,  according  to 
our  Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied  upon  completion  of  course. 

Our  big  free  book  tells  the  whole  story.  Enlains  state 
examinations,  state  regulations,  salaries  paid  expert  ac¬ 
countants,  etc.— also  gives  complete  information  regard* 
mg  the  course.  Take  the  first  step  toward  greater  suc¬ 
cess  by  mailing  the  coupon  NO  W— today. 

LaSalle  ExICMiM  Uaivmity.  Dayt.  IX47-H  Cbicaf a,  OL 
*’7%e  WorUl*s  CreatesS  Exttnsioa  tniversfry,** 


Fi-ee  Book  Coupon 


**7n«  WorUi*s  Cr^tmst  Extension  Univertity, " 

I  Send  at  once,  without  cost  or  obligation  to  me.  your  valuable  I 
book  of  accounting  facts  and  full  details  of  your  course  in  Higher  | 
Accountancy:  also  advise  me  about  Special  Reduced  Kate  and  . 
I  Conveoient'Paymnt  plan.  I 


Consulting 

Accoun-tant 

Financial 
Adviser 


Be  An  Expert 
ACCOUNTANT 

At  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  Year 


.rain  for  This 
Big  Job 

BY  MAIL  AT  HOME 

Give  7<^aelf  ■  chance  to  "aret  ahead"— to  better 
roar  p<Mtion  in  the  world.  The  LaSalle  Home  Study 
Course  in  Higher  Accountancy  will  prepare  you  for  a 
permaneBt  positioa  in  a  new  profession— for  a  poai- 
tioo  that  needs  you — wants  you. 

Just  think  of  itl  There  are  only  2.000  Certified 
Public  Accountants  in  America.  Yet  there  are  over 
half  a  million  firms  that  require  the  services  of  Expert 
Accountants.  The  held  is  truly  ualimltcd;  the  deoisad  many 
times  oreater  than  the  supply;  the  flary  far  In  excMS  of  that 
earned  in  other  fields.  With  these  facta  before  you.  you 
cannot  afford  to  back  back. 
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ONE  CAN  UVE  WITHOUT 
ART— BUT  NOT  SO  WELL 


The  Old  Miuten  in  Color 


Masterpiecee  of  American  Art 


The  above  quaint  and  cbarminir  picture.  TAe 
Fortune  Teller,  by  Sir  Joshua  Remolds,  in  the 
colors  of  the  oriKinal,  23  x  18.  $10.00;  suitably 
framed.  $18.00.  General  range  of  prices.  $1.50  to 
$20.00.  .3  Iso  Medici  Miaietures.  Careful  atten¬ 

tion  to  appropriate  framing.  . 

FOR  GIFTS 

and  for  decoration  in  one’s  own  homeTHF  Coflky 
PaivTsand  The  Medici  Prints areof  the  highest 
distinction. 

THE  MEDICI  PRINTS 

"ate  the  finest  of  all  leprodoctions  fn  color;  their 
perfection  is  little  short  of  amazing.”  says  The 
London  Times. 

THE  COPLEY  PRINTS 

are  mastei  pieces  of  American  art.  reproduced  in 
rich  sepia  tone,  some  in  color.  For  21  years  a  hall¬ 
mark  of  good  taste  in  pictures.  Of  our  Coplev 
Prints  of  the  Holy  Grail,  .\bbey  himself  said.  “I 
could  not  wish  better."  Winslow  Homer’s  great 
work.  The  Gale,  is  one  of  our  latest  subjects. 

YOUR  OLD  FAMILY  PORTRAITS 

reproduced  privately  in  The  Copi,ey  Prints — heir¬ 
loom  daguerreotypes,  old  faded  photographs,  tin¬ 
types.  etc.— make  unique  gifts  to  your  relatives. 

HOW  OBTAINED 

At  art  stores  or  sent  direct,  niustrated  Cowley 
and  Medici  Catalogues,  practically  hand  books  of 
art.  are  25  cents  eacli,  80  cents  for  bodi;  send 
stamps.  From  them  select  prints  to  be  sent  to  you 
prepaid  on  approval. 

For  either  or  both  series  address  either 

CURTIS  &  CAMERON 

or  tfu  nmt  A  mericAH  Franck  of 

THE  MEDICI  SOCIETY,  198  Harcowt  St.,  Bostoa 

Salewocm:  Pleice  Bldg.,  opp.  Public  Libisry 


BECOME 
A  NURSE 

WE  have  trained 
thousands  of 


I  I  women  in  their  own 

%  M  homes  to  earn  $10  to 

%  M  $25  a  week  as  nurses. 

M  Send  for  "How  I 
Became  a  Nurse” — 
248  pages  with  actual 
experiences. 

48  nbatrattd  Letton  Pagtt  Fret 

The  Chautauqua  School  of  Nursing 

281  Main  Street  Fifieenlh  Year  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
LEARN  RIGHT  AT  HOME  BY  MAIL 

DRAWING-PAINTING^ 

Be  a  Cartoonist.  Newspaper,  Magazine,  or 
Commercial  Illustrator;  paint  in  Water  Colors 
or  Oil.  Let  us  develop  your  talent.  Free 
Scholarship  Award.  Your  name  and  address 
brings  you  full  particulars  by  return  mail  and 
our  illustrated  Art  .Annual  Free. 

FINE  ARTS  INSTITUTE.  Stsdis  82*.  OMAHA.  NEB. 


LANGUAGES 


ICORTINAPHONE 


FOR  XMAS -A  TYPEWRITER! 


Show  the  Xmas  Spirit  im  a  way  lor  /itt/e  money. 
Our  Factory  Rebuilt  Typcwiitcra  art 
Ideal  Xmai  Gifta  for  chOdrea.  students.  buslBeai 
people.  They  save  you  |2S  to  |75  on  your  pur 
chase.  Standard  Makes,  thoroughly  retHiih,  trade 
marked  and  guaranteed  the  same  as  new.  Branch 
stores  in  leading  cHies  give  prompt  service.  Send 
today  for  catalogue. 

>— irM  WrikiM  Hadm  Ca,  kc.,  345  Bntiirty,  M.  T. 


IF  YOU  want  moneys 
and  will  write  to  The 
Ridgway  Company, 
they  will  appoint  you 
as  their  Local  Snhtcrip* 
tion  Correspondent — 
a  permanent,  progres- 
tire,  profitable  posi¬ 
tion.  Address  The 
Ridgway  Company, 
Bntterick  Bnilding, 
New  York.  ::  ::  :: 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  la. 
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Le  Hearing  Aid  Superieur 

Are  your  ears  disabled— is  your  hearing  defective?  Take  heed 
before  it  is  too  late!  The  time  to  save  your  hearing  is  NOW. 
Are  you  practically  deaf  already?  Have  hope!  Unless  you 
were  >M>rn  deaf,  there  is  every  chance  that  you  can  hear  again 
with  the  remarkable  La  Petite,  f  t  has  just  arrived,  this  greatest 
achievement  of  one  of  the  world’s  foremost  research  labora* 
tones— years  ahead  of  any  other  invention  for  the 

DEAF 

Now  offered  with  ten  day's  free  trial  prirfleffe.  AH  we  ask  is  that  you 
show  it  to  vour  tnends.  If  you  wish  to  Itecome  our  represeautive  you 
can  nuke  money  easily  by  takini;  orders  for  this  new  marvel.  No  matter 
bow  (ootr  you  have  been  disabled'— no  matter  what  caused  your  deafness 
—no  nutter  how  often  you  hare  been  disappointed  in  your  search  for 
help  or  how  many  other  heanns  devices  have  failed  to  overcome  or 
relieve  your  aflliaion.  you  owe  h  to  yourself,  your  family,  your  friends, 
to  test  this  new  wonder  at  our  risk.  Remember,  k  costs  you  nothing 
to  prove  that  l.A  PETITE  .'r  surprt*tnnt  is  the  most  powerful  and 
sensitive  instrument  ever  invented  for  the  deaf. 

FREE  TRIAL-No  Deposit 

Not  one  penny  to  pay  for  10  days'  trial  free.  Send  fM>  money.  No 
deposit  of  any  kind— no  oliltgations  whatsoever.  I)o  not  be  inAuenced 
by  wh.tt  others  say  in  praistoff  LA  PETITE  tt  meri'ftitrux.  Consider 
nothing  hut  its  own  actual  proof  of  what  it  will  do  lor  YOU.  Take 
nlv.knta^  of  this  liberal  no<deposit  trial  offer.  A  postal  will  do,  but 
dM’t  delay.  This  aanouncemeo:  may  not  appear  again. 

Franc^Americui  Lftboratorie  Scieattfiqae 
1330  Broadway,  Room  R-3  Naw  York,  N.  Y. 


i—W  CARTOONING,  COMIC 

art  ud  CARiaTURE 

There  is  big  money  in  the 
■  above  for  you,  1  will  show  you 

I  \.  how.  Send  6c  in  stamps  today  for 

my  prospectus  explaining  method 
and  terms.  Write  your  name  plainly. 

ZIM  ART  SCHOOL.  D«pt.  U _ Horsehead*.  N.  Y. 

STORY-WRITERS  WANTED  ^ 

NOTHING  PAYS  LIKE  SECC*  SS  IN 
WRITING  FICTlON-2  cenU  to  10  canU 
A  WORD.  We  sell  aories.  scenarios,  and  hook 
MAS.  on  commission:  we  revise  them  and  tell 
you  where  to  sell  them.  STORY- W  RITING 
uufht  bv  mail.  5^fid  lor  our  Ire^  liooklet.  “W’  KIT¬ 
ING  FOR  PROFIT,**  tells  how;  gives  proof. 

Novell*  Printed  and  Publlnhed 
THE  NATIONAL  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
Dept.  S7,  Inillnnapolin.  Ind. 


s 


Short-Story  Writing 


(Aeoomeof  tOleesoosin  tbehintory.form,  stnietare.  I 
nnd  writing  of  the  Hbort*Si«rj«  taught  by  Hr.  J.  Rert  | 
Raenwrln.  far  year*  Editor  af  Upplacaft's.  Over 
one  hundred  Home  Study  Coureem  under  Profemore 
tn  Harvard,  Brown,  Cornell  and  leading  collegee, 
'SSOpnge  entalag  tree.  Writo  laday. 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Sept.  348*  BprIngfleM,  ■ass. 


ADVANCE  YOURSELF 

•C  AN  CXPCNT  ACCOUNTANT.  We  fit  you  to 

pat!)  the  C.  P.  A.  examination  Le.imby  mail,  in  your 
spare  hours.  Cenifieti  Public  Accounting.  Cost  Ac* 
counting.  Auditing.  Banking.  Brokerage.  Corporate 
Secretary.  Business  Organizer.  Advertising.  _  _  __ 
Salesmanship.  Bookkeeping.  Investments.  ^ 

Evtate.  PreMre  at  home  lor  larger  income. 

Writ*  for  Bouk  &  •tatiog  tb*  buaiaMS  to  ' 

whicli  TOO  ar*  latrwfd 

Universal  Boslneis  Ittstitote 


AlreUy  lirtMl 
unon,  the  six 
beet  Mllera  in 
•is  big  citie*. 


i  Georgina 

ofiht 

Rainbows 

Bt  Annie  Fellows  Johnston 

Aathof  vf^Tht  Little C»hml,"" Th,  Dteerl  of 
tVaMing,  “"TiaoL  ittk  Knlghte  of  Kentucky,  "efe. 

A  new  and  bewitching  character  steps 
forth  to  be  loved  alike  by  old  and 
young.  One  crUk  says — “A  story  full  of 
grace  and  light,  with  laughter  springing 
up  in  it  like  flowers  in  a  wood."  And 
another — "Georgina  belongs  among 
the  classics"  And  still  a  third — "You 
will  find  out  it  is  for  the  whole  family.” 

Fittl  edition  50,000 
iuiH  conlaine  Georgina’s 

1  fIC  \JIJ  I  picture  In  life  colora. 

Beautiful  *'*  *‘®'***  "**• 

Britton  Publishing  G). 

NEW  YORK 


lAW 


DO  YOU  UKE  TO  DRAW? 

Cartooikists  ar«  w«U  paid.  | 

W’e  will 'not  give  you  any  grand  prize  If 
you  answer  this  ad.  Nor  will  we  claim  to 
make  you  rich  in  a  week.  But  if  you  are 
anxious  to  develop  your  talent  with  a  suc¬ 
cessful  cartoonist,  to  you  can  make  money, 
send  a  copy  of  this  picture,  with  6c  in 
stamps  for  portfolio  of  cartoons  and  sample 
lesson  plate,  and  let  us  explain. 

TN C  a .  L.  C V  A ^8  M  H OOl.  OP  CA RTOO!l INB 
Mff  Under  Ride-  ii  Clevrlaiid,  O. 


Oar  afaspla  watliad  at 


VM  ta  aam  A2.800  «• 
ktOsOOO  ynnftf  as  • 


Naplaaas  wmmm.  LAW 
TNAINKO  MEN  ARS  IN 
DCMAND  IN  ALL 
^  UNCS  OP  OUSINCSS. 

too  ■— Ln»N  oaoiplota  law  ItOrary  —  faralnlind  avavy 
■*■<•.!♦  MM  pCAMINATION  OUAMANTEK.  Vm)  ymy  uul,  m 
VM  pr.arM.-ta  MMlI  iMtaSiwta.  TiMImi  rMwtaM  HAta! 
•MiMi.gr  MNO  POSTAL  POR  SO-PAM  FACE  BOOK  TOOAvi 

AsHriesM  Sdiool  sf  CoitssikmmIsmcs  fcsfJte/st-y*  "yy 


'SPEAK  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE!! 


1  be  War  has  created  unlimited  opportunities  for  those  who 
know  Spnnisk,  Frenek.  German  or  Itallnn.  Better  your 
AW  position  or  increase  your  Inisiness.  You  can  learn  quickly 
and  easily,  at  home,  during  spare  moments,  by  the 

^^1  LANGUAGE -PHONE  METHOD 

off  And  Resnnthal’s  Practical  Linsulatry 

(Highest  Award  Panama-fttelfle  F.xposlAWn*  Iflfil 
T«n  Usisa  t*  the  llviae  tmIm  sT  a  bmIw  prtfwstr  the 

fcfsItB  Indues,  evsr  md  erw.  matU  yoa  kaew  k.  Oar  rsestds  tl 
sll  lalkinc  wadilass.  Wrhs  fcr  BoMktet.  partiettMts  sf  Frss  TrtoL 

I  lOKALxatNHirTj  He LniiMfyiMe lltfIM, <14  Pdna  HM.. i >■  IM* St. W. T. 


High-Grade  Instmction 
byCORRESPOND^I^ 

Prepares  Wov  tor 

taeBmr-Eat.  Isas 


Four  CoancK  Con.,.,  PoM-Gradiwte.  BoiiiMaaLaw 
and  Bw  Ez.  Review.  Claaee*  l^n  CMh  month.  Ap- 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in 


Grwlimtee  now  practicing  in  every  State.  Write  to- 

day  for  Catalog  and  Rnlee  for  Admiieion  to  the  Bar.  ^ 

a—. fWrMtl 
writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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How  fast  can  you  typewrite  the  584  words  in  this 
advertisement  of  the  wonderful  New  Way  in  Type¬ 
writing?  The  average  operator  writes  about  30  to 
40  words  a  minute — and  earns  only 
$8  to  $15  weekly.  The  Tulloss 
“New  Way”  operator  easily  writes 
80  to  100  words  a  minute — receives 
$25  to  $40  a  week.  Employers  pay 
for  one  thing  only  —  for  finished 
work.  Any  stenographer  earning  $25 
or  more  a  week  will  tell  you  that 
quantity  and  quality  of  typewritten 
work  are  the  secret  of  bigger  sala¬ 
ries!  Employers  gladly  pay  greatly  in- 
creswed  wages  to  those  who  become 
expert  on  the  typewriter,  as  shown 
by  the  striking  salary -increases  of 
“New  Way”  operators  everywhere. 
80  to  100  Words  a  Minute — 
Entirely  New  Method 
Mastery  of  the  New  Way  In  TyFewrltln?  Is  the 
most  startlinK,  most  productive  and  most 
proUtable  arqulrement  a  stenoKrapher  can  se¬ 
cure.  The  New  Way  Is  dlllerent.  unique,  yet 


Read  What 
People  Say 


1ET  us  send  you,  without  cost,  a  little  booklet 
which  tells  the  remarkable  story  of  Sanford 
■  Bennett,  a  San  Francisco  business  man  who 
seems  to  have  solved  the  problem  of  prolonging 
youth.  At  50  Mr.  Bennett  was  partially  bald,  his 
eyes  were  weak,  his  body  was  worn  out,  broken  down 
— he  was  a  decrepit  old  man.  Today,  at  70  he  has  a 
thick  head  of  hair,  his  eyes  are  remarkably  strong, 
and  he  is  in  perfect  health,  a  good  deal  of  an  athlete 
and  as  young  as  the  average  man  of  35. 


Dvablpd 

Salary  is  essptly 
4*abl«  what  it  was 
when  I  took  up  the 
study  of  the  Tulloss 
Method.  Anna 
S.  CUBRISON,  109 
,  Hoerner  St,,  Hat- 
.  risburg.  Pa. 


STARTLING  BOOK  FREE 


How  Sanford  Bennett  aeeompliahed.tbeee  wonders  by  very  simple  exer¬ 
cise*  which  he  practices  for  about  10  minutes  before  arising  in  the  morning. 
IS  tpid  in  a  remarkable  400-pase.  profusely  illustrated  book,  written  by 
Mr.  Bennett  himself.  Let  us  tell  you  what  the  book  contains,  bow  you 
can  eumine  it  without  cost  and  more  about  Mr.  ^nnett  and  his  miracn- 
^us  experiences.  If  you  are  interested  in  growing  younger  every  day 
instead  of  <4der.  send  for  the  free  booklet  today,  as  this  snnounrpmeot 
msynot  sppMr  u;.in.  Address  PbystesI  Caltars  PaMtsMiV  Ca..  STU 
Platleali  Mdg..  Maw  TaHi  City. 


.......  The  !sew  Way  Is  different,  unique,  yet 

sendble  and  simple  and  amarlngly  resultful. 
It  Is  a  wholly  new  Idea,  as  applied  to  typewrit* 
ing.  yet  centuries  old  In  another  vocation. 
HpiMlal  gymnastic  flnger-tralnlng  away  from 
the  machine  brings  results  In  days  that  no 
other  method  can  ever  produce.  Though  com* 
paratively  new,  thousands  have  by  it  already 
Increased  their  speed  from  30  to  40  words  a 
minute  to  80.  90  or  100  or  even  more.  With 
this  infinitely  greater  speed  has  come  great 
accuracy.  Their  work  is  errorless,  neat,  clean. 
And  this  increased  speed  and  accuracy  has 
boosted  salaries  to  S25.  $30  and  even  $40  a 
week.  Moreover,  the  work  Is  done  easier,  with 
less  fatigue. 

Bigger  Pay  for  YOU 

Read  the  letters  printed  at  the  left.  These  men  aad 
women  and  thousands  of  others  have,  through  the 
New  Way  in  Typewriting,  increase<l  their  salaries. 
Thousands  of  ‘Touch  operators”  have  doubled  and 
trebled  their  speed  aad  salaries  after  taking  up  the 
New  Way.  What  others  have  done,  yaa  can  do.  even  if 
you  are  now  very  stow,  or  even  if  you  write  fairly  fast. 

Get  This  New  FREE  Book 

The  secrets  of  the  New  Way  in  Typewriting,  the  sab 
ary«ralslBg  way,  are  explained  in  full  in  this  48-page 
book.  It  is  free  to  those  interested.  Do  not  miss  your 
copy.  It  will  awaken  you  to  new  possibilities  of  your 
work — it  will  suiprise  you  with  its  proof  of  the  in- 
creas^  money  you  can  earn,  ^ 
every  week,  as  so  many 
others  have  done.  Tear  ^  * 
\  of!  the  coupon  and  ^ 


Two  laereasca 

Since  writing  the 
letter  you  saw,  tell¬ 
ing  ol  a  404  in¬ 
crease,  I  have  had 
another  increase  erf 
2011.  C.  E.  Ver- 
RALL,  6601ney  St.. 

I  Providence,  R.  I. 


Pick  up  any  newspaper — ^note  the  large  number 
of  Want  Advertisements  for  Trained  Salesmen. 

T«lk  with  any  bnaiiwu  nwativa—  f  — 


h«  will  tell  yoa  hia  firm  can  alwaya 
end  a  place  for  a  Trained  Salesman. 
Other  profesaiona  are  overcrowded 
with  good  men— tbs  Trained  Sales¬ 
man  is  alwasrs  in  demand— can  alwaya 
command  a  large  salary. 

Big  PayPleasant  Work 

A  Salesman  Is  m  direct  inrodoeer  of 
profits— it  is  only  natural  that  he  is 
well  paid.  He  travels  on  finest  trains 
—lives  at  best  hotels— has  plenty  of 
leisure  hours— is  indmndent.  Our 
Home  Study  Coarse  in  Scientific  Sales¬ 
manship  gives  you  jost  the  training 
necessary  to  qualify  tor  a  big  pairing 
position  as  Traveling  Salesman. 
Among  the  many  subjects  covered  are 
the  following— bow  to  prepare  a  ‘  ‘Sell¬ 
ing  Talk**— how  to  approach  the  pros¬ 
pect —how  to  manam  the  interview— 
bow  and  when  to  close. 

17  D  17  C  employment 

r  lx  Ee  Cl  SERVICE 

Emplofars  averywbsr*  racognixa  tba  valos 
of  N.  S.  T.  A.  Trainiec.  wa  have  eoo- 
stantly  on  flia  rawa  raquaats  for  gslaamea 
than  wa  eaa  Doaaibly  IQI.  Surah  you  can 
fBaka_sood.  writa  today  for  naa  book, 

*  A  Knisht  of  the  Grip,"  So- 
gatbar  with  liat  of  boaarads  of  ^ 

good  opaainga  affartag  oppor- 
taaltiaa  to  aarn  Rig  Pay  ^ila 
you  lam.  Addraaa  naarest 

oOewOwit.  MS. 

National  Raleonen's  \V  ^ 

Training  AawM^iatton  \V  < 

CUeaco  R.wTork  \  vtrw 


Members  Say: — 

**pTtKa  maehanie  to 
high  aalariad  SaJewnan 
for  the  boat  firm  In  ita 
liaa  la  what  your 
Coorsa  did  for  aw . 

JT A.  CHRISnAN.  7t 
Milk  sWaat,  Boatoo, 
Maa*. 

**Laat  yaar  1  aarnad 
1800  aa  a  dart.  This 
yaar  I  bava  aarned 
$6600.  Tour  training 
mada tMa  poaalblr.’** 
C.  W.  BIRMINGHAM, 
129  Bank  Straat.  Day- 
toa,  (Milo. 

**Wa  ar*  aojoyiag  tbo 
frill ta  of  auceaaa  mada 
poaaibla  by  you  train- 


EaraaflMaMaath  I 

From  $70  s  month  | 
when  1  took  up  the 
Sudy,  I  was  soon 
drawing  SlSCHialary 
roiMC  than  doubled. 
There  is  no  com¬ 
parison  whatever 
between  the  Tulloss 
Method  and  the  or- 
din.iry  systems.  A. 
H.  Gardiner,  429 
Hawthorne  Place, 
Madison,  Wts. 


bg.  Prom  eooiiDon  la¬ 
bor  to  $1090  a  month 
apaaka  for  Haalf.'’* 
JAMBS  SAMPLE.  21 
So.  Vallay  St.,  Ea^i 
City,  KaM. 

**1  waa  s  esrpantar. 
Tour  Couraa  made  ma 
a  Talisman  I  aaro  bet¬ 
ter  than  S2500ayaar.** 
J.B.WO<^.Rm.862 


ISO  Wards  a  Hlnate 

Formerly  I  never 
exceeded  50  words 
a  minute,  but  since 
taking  up  the  Tul¬ 
loss  Method  have 
written  as  high  as 
100.  r.r.mastin, 
Norval  Bros.,  I^w 
CHhee,  Seward,  ^ 
:  Nebraska. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  iz. 
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Here  is  the 


Supreme  Christmas  Gift 


for  you  and  your  family.  An  opportunity 
that  you  will  not  have  for  Christmas  next  year 


But  you  must  act  quickly 
to  get  this  great  library 


the  smallest  amount,  only  $1  brings  it  to  your  home — it  is  The  Encyclopaedia 
Britanmca. 

The  New  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  indispensable  to  you  because  of  the 
very  complexity  of  the  civilization  of  which  you  are  a  member.  It  is  obvious  that 
no  man  nowadays  can  carry  in  his  head  all  that  he  needs  to  know  of  the  vast  realm 
of  knowledge  that  lies  outside  his  own  ex-  _ 

pericnce.  No  ordinary  books  will  help  him, 
for  they  are  mere  fragments. 

But  modern  ingenuity  has  come  to  his 
assistance.  A  great  bwk  has  l^n  devised 
and  perfected,  the  function  of  which  is  Utility. 

Every  man  can  now  increase  the  sum  total  of 
his  knowledge  by  resorting  to  this  useful  and 
never-failing  storehouse  of  universal  infor¬ 
mation. 

No  matter  what  your  situation  in  life — 
whether  you  are  a  millionaire  or  a  wage-earner, 
a  professional  man  or  a  clerk  in  a  store,  the 
head  of  a  bank  or  a  bank  clerk,  the  head 
of  a  household,  a  retail  merchant,  or  a  young 
person  just  starting  a  career — ^The  New  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Britannica  can  help  you  to 
solve  your  problems,  to  add  to  your  efficiency, 
and  to  make  the  most  out  of  yourself.  To 
form  the  acquaintance  of  The  New  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica  is  to  rub  shoulders  with 
the  genius  of  the  modern  world.  It  is  new — 
it  is  up-to-date — it  is  trustworthy^it  is  com¬ 
prehensive — it  is  easy  to  handle — it  is  easy  to 
consult — it  is  easy  to  buy. 
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29  quarto  volumes,  1,000  pages 
each ;  44,000,000 words ;  400  plates ; 
7,000  other  illustrations;  300 
maps.  Printed  on  India  paper. 
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i  THE  FINAL  DATE 

The  approaching  cnfoiccu  termination  of  the 
.  sale  ot  the  India  paper  sets  of  The  Hncycio' 
paedia  Hrttannica  is  an  event  of  immediate 
significance.  Thewarhasexhausted  ihcsupply 
j  of  India  paper  and  vihen  the  remaining  sets 

I  now  on  hand  are  sold  your  chance  is  gone. 

To  assure  ownership  you  should  SEND 
!  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  AT  ONCE. 


Elbrrt  H.  Gary— Chairman 
of  The  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 
Subscriber  Ne.  2070s 


^  ACT  NOW 

■ud  the  supply  “It  is  the  best  library  for  the  business  man.  Pro- 

!ce'is'«<'!ne  gressive  firms  see  to  it  that  it  is  not  only  in  their  offices, 

ihouid  SEND  but  in  the  homesof  those  on  whom  their  business  succcss 
N  A I  ONCE.  depends”,  says  a  specialist  on  business  system. 

■■  A  Clearing  House  of  Modem  Thought,  Knowledge 

and  Achievement,  through  which  the  layman  can  pass 
his  doubts  and  difficulties  with  the  certain  assurance  that  no  reasonable 
demand  for  information  will  be  dishonored.  In  view  of  the  stress  of  life 
and  the  vast  expansion  of  the  world’s  activities,  it  is  an  absolutely 
necessary  book  to  any  man  who  wishes  to  be  of  his  age  and  not 
merely  in  it. 

If  every  other  book  in  the  world  were  destroyed,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  so  far  as  essentials  are  concerned,  it  would  be  possible  to 
reconstruct  the  human  story  from  its  pages,  in  which  1500  representative 
experts  from  21  countries  give  an  exhaustive  account  of  all  human 
achievement. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiintiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiii 


A  wonderful  work,  here  are  a  few  of  its 


A  History  of  AU  Notions,  Ancient  and  Modern,  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  ^Government,  Laws,  Institutions,  Finances, 
products  of  Agriculture,  Mines,  Forests  and  Commerce  (with 
statistics). 


A.ings,  vueens  ana  t'resments,  great  Merchants,  Soldiers, 
Sailors,  Artists,  Musicians,  Sculptors,  Actors,  Explorers, 
Scholars,  Writers,  Administrators,  etc. 

A  Gazetteer  anil  Guide  to  Geographical  Knowledge  won 
the  largest  scale  (with  descriptions  of  Seas  and  Oceans,  Con¬ 
tinents,  Islands,  Rivers,  Lakes,  Mountainsand  Hills,  Deserts, 
Volcanoes,  Natural  Wonders  and  Phenomena  of  the  Earth, 
its  Clinutes,  Weather,  Plants  and  Animals,  native  Peoples, 
Countries,  Cities  and  Towns,  and  narratives  of  Exploration 
and  Discoveries). 

A  Handbook  of  Art  and  Applied  Art.  (Painting,  Sculpture, 
Engraving,  Illustration,  Photography,  Printing,  Ceramics, 
Lace,  Embroidery,  Tapestry,  Jewelry,  Furniture,  Wood¬ 
carving,  Metal  Work,  Decoration,  Glass,  etc.) 

A  Handbook  of  Sociology  and  Economics.  (Capital, 
Wages,  Wealth,  Production,  Money,  Socialism,  Commun¬ 
ism,  Co-eperation,  Tariff,  Value,  Liquor  Laws,  Charities, 
Prisons,  Criminology,  the  Insane,  Deaf  and  Blind,  Trusts, 
Temperance,  etc.) 


A  Handbook  of  Sciences.  (Astronomy,  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Geology,  Mathematics,  Physics,  etc.) 

A  Handbook  and  Dictionary  of  Archaeology  and  Clas» 
cal  Antiquitr.  (Recent  excavations  in  Crete,  Sardinu,  Asia 
Minor,  Egypt,  Africa,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  Ameno, 
new  di^veries  about  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome.) 

An  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion,  Philosophy  and  Literatar« 
(1)  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  famous  Heresies,  w 
Papacy,  Religious  Orders,  the  Reformation,  Sectsand  Cree^ 
the  Great  non-Christian  Religious  Systems,  Buddhism,  Hin¬ 
duism,  Mohammedanism,  Religious  Leaders,  Ancient  Relig¬ 
ions,  the  Story  of  the  Bible  and  of  each  of  its  books,  the 
Talmud,  etc.:  (2)  Mysticism,  Scwticism,  Scholastio^ 
Logic,  Metaphysics,  Pragmatism,  Psychology,  Aesthetics, 
Etliics,  Physical  Research,  etc.:  (3)  the  Literatures  and  Au¬ 
thors  of  alf  nations  and  times.  Aids  to  Study  of  Literature. 

A  Ready  Reference  Guide  to  Induatriea,  Commerce  and 
Trade.  (With  statistics  pertaining  to  agricultural  and  manu¬ 
facturing  output  of  all  countries,  states,  cities,  and  important 
towns.) 

A  Handbook  of  Engineering  amd  Inyention. 

Telegraphy,  Mining,  Electric  Lighting,  Acetylene  Lighting, 
Power  Transmission,  Electric  Chemistry,  Synthetic  Chemin- 
try.  Turbines,  Traction,  Color  Printing,  Moving  P'riui^ 
Ship-building,  Steel  Construction,  Tunnels  and  Canals,  etc.) 


THE  NEW  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 

E - **Handy  Volume  Issue** 

'  ^  I  150,000  Americans  are  using  daily  this  wonderful  new 

encyclopaedia,  which  tells  the  whole  story  of  human 
knowledge  in  a  new  way,  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent 
research  and  in  readable  and  interesting  language. 
Every  university  library,  more  than  2,000  public  librar¬ 
ies,  all  of  the  great  new'spapers,  hundreds  of  banks, 
manufacturing  corporations,  thousands  of  business  men, 
lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen,  engineers,  have  bought  it. 
Many  of  them  paid  $200  for  the  Cambridge  issue,  but 
you  can  buy  The  Britannica  (‘‘Handy  Volume”  issue) 
Copyright  ciituditut  at  a  reduction  of  60% — it  is  identically  the  same  as  the 

big  and  expensive  set  except  in  size— and  you  can  have 
Government  Departmenu  it  printed  on  genuine  India  paper  if  you 
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THE  MIRACLE  OF  INDIA  PAPER 

How  it  put  the  world’s  greatest  library  on  30  inches  of  shelf -space 


Here  is  shown  the  pronounced  advantage 
of  India  paper  over  regular  book  paper. 


This  volume 
printed  on  India 
paper  contains 
im pages.  It  is 
only  1  inch  thick 
— ind  weighs  a 
tride  over  1 
pound — the  set 
weighs  3j  pounds 
—it  IS  convenient 
to  handle,  easy 
and  inviting  to 
read. 


This  thick 
paper  vol¬ 
ume  of  the 
Britannica  is 
over  2  inches 
thick  and 
weighs  3 
pounds — the 
entire  set  of 
29  volumes 
weighs  about 
86  pounds. 


It  is  India  paper — thin,  tough  India  paper — 
that  reduced  the  size  of  The  Britannica ’s  29 
volumes  from  over  5  feet  to  30  inches  of  shelf- 
space — that  reduced  their  weight  to  nearly  one 
third — that  is  preferred  by  145,500  of  the  150,000 
purchasers  of  The  Britannica — that  makes  The 
Britannica  much  more  usable,  therefore  much 
more  valuable — that  cannot  be  obtained  again 
to  print  The  Britannica. 

India  paper  has  increased  the  convenience, 
the  usefulness  and  the  value  of  The  Britannica 
many  fold.  India  paper  is  preferable  to  regular 
old-fashioned  book  paper  just  as  a  10-doIIar  bill 
is  preferable  to  10  silver  dollars  to  carry  in 
your  pocket. 


War  stops  the  supply  of  India  paper 


No  more  India  paper  can  be  obtained  because 
war  has  devastated  the  flax  fieldsof  Europe.  Only 
a  few  thousand  sets  of  The  Britannica  printed  on 
India  paper  remain  unsold.  When  these  are 
gone,  as  they  soon  will  be,  no  more  can  be 
offered.  Therefore  your  chance  for  securing  this 
notable  library  in  what  is  conceded  by  145,500 
other  Americans  to  be  the  most  valuable  form, 
depends  upon  prompt  action.  70,000  sets  of 
the  “Handy  Volume’’  issue  of  The  Britannica 
were  sold  in  6  months.  You  can  realize  that 
the  present  supply  can  not  last  long. 


You  should  act  at  once  whether  you 
buy  for  Christmas  or  not. 

The  probabilities  are  that  you  have  always 
coveted  a  set  of  The  Britannica.  There  is  no 
time  so  suitable  as  Christmas  time  for  giving 
it  to  yourself  or  friends — and  it  is  especially 
important  that  you  order  now  because  of 
the  exhaustion  of  the  supply  of  India  paper 
sets. 

All  of  these  factors  make  it  advisable  that  you 
do  not  delay  or  ponder  upon  it  but 


A  Library  of  Law,  1700  articles  comprising  (1)  Legal  Sys¬ 
tems,  such  as  Roman  and  Greek  Law,  Mohammedan  Law, 
In^n  Law,  etc.;  (2)  International,  Ecclesiastical  Law;  (3) 
Criminal  Law,  Evidence,  Divorce,  etc.;  (4)  Social  and  Labor 
Lnislation;  (5)  Company  Law,  Bankruptcy;  (6)  Biographies 
of  Lawyers  and  Law-makers. 

As  EDcyelopaedia  erf  Medicine  nnd  Surgety.  (Serum 
Ireatment.Hacteriology,  Tropical  Medicine,  Sla&ria,  Yellow 
Fever,  Sleeping  Sickness,  Plague,  Tuberculosis,  Diphtheria, 
Meningitis,  Hydrophobia,  Lockjaw,  the  X-ray,  Surgery  of 
me  Heart  and  Brain,  Aseptic  Treatment,  Radium  in  Surgery, 
Household  Medicine,  Hygiene,  &ths,  ^nitation.) 

A  Histoiy  of  War  and  Military  Science,  such  as  has  not 

appeared  in  any  other  work  of  reference.  (Annies  of  the 
world.  Army  Organization,  Infantry,  Artillery,  Cavalry, 
^dnance,  Machine  Guns,  Coast  Defense,  Army  Signal- 
_War  Game,  Strategy  and  Tactics,  History  and 
Crincism  of  individual  Wars,  Battles  and  C^paigns,  Great 
Soldiers.) 

A  Handbook  of  International  Politics.  (The  Peace  Move- 
■«t.  The  Hague  Conferences,  the  new  Eiast,  China,  Japan, 
*00  the  Philippines,  the  &Ikans,  Foreign  Policies  of  Eng- 
tod,  France,  Germany  and  other  countries;  Spheres  of 
Influence.) 


A  Guide  to  all  Sports  and  Pastimes.  (Two  hundred  and 
sixty  articles,  covering  all  indoor  and  outdoor  sports  and 
games.) 

A  handbook  of  Manners  and  Customs.  (Tattooing,  T otem- 
ism.  Cannibalism,  Taboo,  Witchcraft,  Initiation,  Funeral 
Rites,  Ancestor-worship,  Salutations,  Mourning,  Tarring  and 
Feathering,  Ritual  Murder,  etc.) 

A  Dictionary  of  Music.  (One  hundred  and  sixty  articles  on 
musical  instruments  of  all  kinds;  articles  on  musical  forms, 
such  as  Symphony,  Opera,  Concerto^  etc.,  the  Orchestra: 
History  of  Music;  the  Great  Musicans,  Composers  and 
Singers  of  the  pasi  and  of  to-day.) 

A  Nature  Library.  (The  whole  circle  of  life,  articles  about 
every  species  of  Beast,  Bird,  Reptile,  Fish,  Insect  or 
Mollusc,  etc.,  of  land  or  water;  the  great  families  of  Plants 
and  their  subdivisions;  the  story  of  Evolution,  in  its  manifold 
applications.  Mimicry,  Heredity,  Migration,  etc.) 

A  Register  and  Detailed  Summary  of  Contemporary  of 
Ltfe  and  Progress.  (Developments  of  to-day  in  the  social, 
artistic,  industrial,  and  political  life  of  our  own  and  all  other 
countries,  the  new  movements  and  tendencies  in  literature, 
science,  philosophy,  in  philanthropy  and  othei^  fields,  every 
activity  in  recent  world  nistory,  the  warp  and  woof  for  the 
bistory-making  of  to-morrow.) 


Send  to-day  for  the  "Book  of  a  Hundred  Wonders” 


s  many  features.  See  how  many-sided  it  is 
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(See  three 
previous  pages) 


Make  this  your  Christmas.  For  years  you  have  given  to 
others.  Treat  yourself  this  year.  The  initial  payment 
on  this  greatest  of  all  gifts  is  le.ss  than  the  price  of  a 
tawdry  knick-knack — only  $i — but  when  it  is  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  it  buys  something  of  lasting 
worth — that  will  stimulate  and  elevate  your  whole  family.  Your 
children  will  delight  to  share  in  this  noble  gift  and  of  course  it  is 
a  superb  gift  to  make  to  your  friends 

This  is  the  last  time  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  purchase 


The  Britannica  on  India  paper  as  a  Christmas  gift,  Long  before 


next  Christmas  this  sale  will  be  history — the  shortage  of  India 


paper  prevents  further  printing — if  you  act  now  you  will  be  the 


envied  owner  of  a  library  which  cannot  be  duplicated  in  form. 


You  must  buy  this  Christmas — not  next  Christmas,  hut  now  to 


assure  ownership  and  save  disappointment.  Besides  the  usefulness 


and  attractiveness  and  convenience  of  the  India  paper  sets  you 


will  own  a  work  that  cannot  be  bought  again. 


Send  for  the  “Book  of  a  Hundred  Wonders”  now 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO.,  Chicago 

Gentlemen; — Please  send  me,  free,  “The  Book  of  100 
Wonder*,”  illustrated,  giving  interesting  information  on 
a  hundred  subjects,  and  full  information  about  The  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Britannica.  Also,  tell  me  what  I  have  to 
pay  for  one  of  the  remaining  sets  of  the  “Handy  Volume” 
issue  of  The  Britannica  printed  on  genuine  India  paper. 


This  book  is  a  wonder 
in  itself.  It  contains  over 
125  pages  and  is  liberally 
illustrated.  It  tells  ^’ou 
curious  facts  and  gives 
interesting  information 
about  a  hundred  subjects, 
giving  you  complete  in¬ 
formation  about  The  Bri¬ 
tannica— bindings,  prices, 
specimen  pages  and  all 
details. 

SEND  COUPON  NOW 


Addres! 
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The  Writing  on  the  Wall 


It  was  at  the  famous  feast  of  Belshazzar,  King  of  Babylon,  that 
the  prophet  Daniel  read  the  awful  dictum  —  "Mene,  Nfene,  Tekel 
Upharsin."  That  night  Cyrus  and  his  army  raptured  the  city,  but 
not  until  thousands  of  years  later  was  unearthM  the  inscribed  cyl¬ 
inder  that  told  the  real  story  of  the  “Fall  of  Babylon."  This  curious 
account,  which  is  very  different  from  the  popular  version,  is  but  one 
of  many  thousand  "original  documents”  contained  in 


'Fall  of  Babylon’ 


The  Library  of 


Sources 


now  for  the  first  time  available  to  the  general  public.  This  remarkable  Library  has  previously  been  sold  by  subscrip¬ 
tion,  but  by  purcha.sing  the  entire  unsold  edition  from  the  publishers  we  secured  it  at  an  absolutely  unheard  of  reduction. 
Therefore  we  are  able  to  offer  a  few  sets  to  Everybody's  readers  at 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAIN 


Scad  as  lb*  attacbad  caopta  AT  ONCE,  aad  we  w3l  tel  yen 
haw  to  gd  the  IftrarT  eo  EAST  MONTHLT  PATMENTS, 

aad  wai  yao  FREE  a  haak  ef  rare  dira»eati.  Re- 
■eahcr  there  are  aaly  a  Hantad  aaaher  ai  sate,  aa  . 
act  aakhly.  Mad  the  caopaa  NOW.  Tan  aaaaaa  K 
aa^jj^atiaa.  _Na  lairfaa  nB  cal.  The  haak 

THIS  MARVELOUS  WORK  is  revolutionizing  modem  thought.  It’s  turning  upside 
down  old  notions  and  ideas.  It  gives  the  authoritative,  rock-bottom  sources  of  our  knowledge 
on  ALL  SUBJECTS  OP  HUMAN  INTEREST  from  the  earliest  civilization  down  to 
today — the  inside  facts  which  the  average  person  has  never  even  heard  of, 

OVER  100  RESEARCH  SPEQAUS'TS  spent  ten  years  gathering  the  contents  of 
this  great  work.  Ancient  and  remote  and  forgotten  civilizations  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe  were  uncovered,  and  age-buried  hieroglyphics  on  monuments,  tablets,  sun- 
baked  bricks  and  palimpsests  yielded  their  secrets;  untiring  workers  ransacked  the 
hidden  literature  of  every  age,  ancient,  medixval  and  modem,tofind  the"original 
documents”  that  shap^  the  civilizations  and  influenced  the  thought  and  life  of 
the  world.  Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  attempted  or  thought  of  before.  . 

You'll  be  amazed  at  the  wealth  of  information  this  unique  library  contains. 


FREE  BOOK 


m 
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Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Practical  Ellectrical 
Elducation  in  1  Year 

Expert  Engineers  train  you  to  get  and  keep  the 
big'pay  jobs.  Kilter  at  any  time,  no  matter 
what  your  education.  Individual  instruction. 

Course  is  complete,  practical  and  thorough.  Unneces¬ 
sary  theon*  eliniioatrd.  Positions  paying  $1500.00  wait¬ 
ing  for  graduates.  Write  for  Free  Catalog.  lAh  Year  Now  Open. 

SQH>0L  OF  EWaNKMUC  OF  MIIWADKEE.  294  Strsh  BUg.  Khra^Wis. 


YoqToo  Can  Elam  $25  to  $75  Weekly 

Great  demand  in  new  profession  of  Merhaiilcal 
l>eiitlntry.  Any  one  <‘aii  learn  now  by  our 
new  method  without  lM»ok  mucly.  Complete 
cHiurne  given  in  3  months.  Knowledge  gained  by 
aetual  work  Inrllvlclually.  Day  and  night 
classes.  Easy  payments,  tools,  materials,  and 
e«iulpinent  Free.  We  piarantee  that  you  can 
earn  before  completion  of  the  course,  llie  demand 
is  like  a  gold-mine  unexplored.  We  are  constantly 
called  upon  to  fill  good-salaried  positions.  Why 
ncM  qualify  for  one?  Visit  or  write  the  school  and  ask 
for  our  special  short  course  catalog  K.  Do  it  now. 

BODEEl  DENTAL  TRADE  SCHOOL  17W.44A  St.  NewYsHi 

Under  superrision  of  the  University  of  State  of  N.  Y. 


District  or  Columbia,  Washington.' 2107  S  St.,  N.  W, 
Paul  Institute  Mrs.  Nankttr  B.  Paul,  LL.B.,  President 
A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

Preparatory,  Academic  and  Special  Courses.  The  Arts. 
Journalism.  Short  Story  Course.  Vocational  Training. 

Mrs.  Florence  Jackson  Stoddard,  PrincipaL 


The  University  of  Chicago 

VI  aV  P  in  addition  to  resident 

gg  lYl  work,  oders  also  instruc* 

correspondence. 

^1  I  I  I  I Y  For  detslled  In* 

Ij  X  g  fomstioa  sddress 


I),  of  C.(DiT.S  )Ckicaga,  DL 


New  Jersey,  Orange. 

Miss  Beard’s  School  for  Girls 

A  country  school,  13  miles  from  N  ew  York.  College  preparatory, 
special  courses.  Music,  Art,  Domestic  Arts  and  Science.  SupervisM 
physical  work  in  gymnasium  and  field.  Separate  department  for 
younger  girls.  Catalog  on  request  Address  Miss  Lucie  C.  BRARn. 


Comics.  Cartoons.ComiDcrcial, 
Newspaper  and  Magazine 
Illustrating.  Pastel  and 
Crayon  Portraits. 

Earn  $25  to  $200  m  week. 
By  our  simple  method  your 
talent  is  quickly  developed  without  interfering  with  present 
work.  By  Mail  or  Local  Claaaes.  Small  sums  you  now  fritter 
away  pay  your  tuition.  Write  for  terms,  list  oi  successful 
pupils  and  instruction  method  FREE. 

ASSCX:iATED  ART  STUDIOS,  2221  Fbtiiaa  BaiMkg.  NswTerk 


OldGUsC/ 


School  of  Bosiness 

4^^[l  For  oeBTljr  sixty  yewn  the  leftd- 
MX'  111  er.  Thoro  tiwiniag  in  ewery  bosl- 
f ness  pursuit.  Actnnl  prsetiee 
I  ( 1 1  '  in  required  duties.  Accounting, 

llli  Bnoking,  Civil  Service,  Secretsrisl 

M  and  Teseners*  courses.  Both  sexes. 

'  Has  trained  more  than  fifty  thousand  of 

^  America's  successful  men.  Oi»en  al  1  the  year, 
r  Enter  any  week-day.  Catalog  on  request. 

C.  C.  GAINES.  Bax  M2.  raaflhkceFsIe.  N.  T. 


STUDY  LAW 


Let  ns  preve  to  your  entire  eetle-  I 

lActlee,  at  eer  enpeneep  that  we  ec*  ■ 

toally  offer  the  meet  cemplete  end 
effleleet  eatewelee  eeeree  In  lew  In  _ 

Amerlce,  After  this  BO-dey  tree  tiiel  ipH 

yon  can  compare  our  course  with  any 

other  law  course  in  existence  then 

decide.  There  is  abeohitely  noeimilarity  H  Hi 

between  this  course  and  others.  We  can 

readily  convince  you  of  this  fact,  wltkent  It  enetli 


30  Days 

FREE 


tnihi  at  bowM  dufuie  spars  timo. 

ww  J,E5-T|5S  Jr.5 

GearaaUa  Bom  if  disaatisfiBd"  Pb^ob  of  LL. B 
.  l^MoaadB  of  BoecBaafal  stadoots  oarollod.  Low  eo^ 
row.  Kg  Iaw  Library  aad  nodora  com—  la  PobUc  Sp<s^ 
M  if  you  enroll  aow.  Get  oar  eahiable  l*0-pMe_  leO 
’  a^  '‘Bvidence**  books  free.  Bead  for  tbecn— NOW. 

t  Exitasiaa  Uaivtrxiiy.  '.Dipt-  1243-F  ChicapR.  S 


Special  and  Exclusive  Features 


Only  recognised  resident  law  school  in  U  8..  Conferring  Degree  of 
Beckeleref  Lewe^LL.  B.-by  eerreeeendence.  Only  law  school  in 


U.  S.  conducting  etnnderd  resident  scHmI  and  giving  enme  tnetrnc* 
tlen,  by  moll.  Over  BOO  deee-reem  leetnree.  Faculty  of  over  BO 
prandnant  lewyere.  Guaranteea  to  prepare  gradoatea  to  pneo  bar 
examination.  Only  law  sehool  pving  Camploto  Canree  In  Oretery 
and  Pnbllc  Speaking.  School  highly  endmed  and  roeommendod  by 
Oew.  Offldelep  Bnelnese  ifien,  W^od  I  awyars  nnd  Stndente. 
Send  for  lllnetreted  Piaapastna  and  Speelei  BO-Dny  Free  Offer. 

NMSLTOB  count  OF  UW,  1100  ABvprUptap  MW,  CMpppp,  Bk 


IF 

YOU 


Attend  M  ttsnroering  school  until  you  get  my  big  FREB 
book  and  special  rate.  Largestsndmost  successfu  Hosti^ 
tion  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Twolarge  modem  schoolbuad* 
Ingsfully  equipped  for  treatment  of  stammering  under  ny 
advanced  natural  method.  Nosing  tongingortime  beating. 
Established  14  yearw  Known  everywhere  ss  the  l^st.  Personallnstructioe 
given  each  student.  Writetoday  lorfullparticulars.  LeeWells  Millard. Prsn 
North-Western  School  forStammerers,2312  GrttU  Aft.,  Mllwnukee,WISp 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  la. 
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AMERICAN  ACADEMY 
OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

Franklin  H.  Sargent,  Pres. 

11  The  Standard  Institution  ^ 

W  of  Dramatic  Education  JJ 

Connected  with  Charles  Frohman’s 
Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 

For  catalogue  address  the  Secretary 

Room  1 5 1,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


. . . 


Learn  a  Paying  Prolessiun 

that  assures  you  a  good  income  and  position  for  life. 

F<w  twemv-two  vrars  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Pholo-Enfrsviiifi  and  Threc-Celer  Work 
Our  sradiiates  earn  f  *20  to  $50  a  week.  We  aMint 
them  to  sertire  these  positions.  Learn  how  you  can  be¬ 
come  successful.  Terms  easy— living  inexpensive.  Write  lor 
catalogue — NOW ! 

ILLINOIS  C'OLLKGE  OF  PHOTOGKAPHY 
940  Wabash  Avenue.  Effingham,  Illinois 
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COPY  THIS  SKETCH 


MAND  MAY  YOU 
BNJOY  THIS  STOftY 
or  UAWHOOD  ■ 

WHENSS^ 
AMANS  AMAN 


DlostratiMi  thowuic  th«  bissott 
••liios  noT«l  oror  publUhesl*  wrap* 
pad  with  special  Christmas  slip* 


Selling  to  the  Million  Mark  ^ 

I  By  Harold  BeU  Wright  I 

▼  ▼  i  I _ [ _ I  [i  GREETINGS  OF  THE  f; 

_  —  —  _  ar*«- SEASON  >»a»  1;  . 

A  AN’S  A  IN^AN  jl 

A  Real  Western  Novel  amansaman 

II  M  T  COOO  WII  M 

Illustrations  and  Decorations  by  the  Author  .  |  ^ 

Cloth  $1.3S  Leather  $1^  i 

Wholesome  and  Clean  and  Uplifting — The  spirit  of  the  I 

story — for  man  or  woman — the  beauty  of  binding,  the 

author’s  illustrations  and  decorations  combine  to  make  ^ 

“When  a  Man’s  a  Man”  supreme  for  Christmas  giving.  JWSSjg 

What  the  Critics  Are  Saying  ••Uinc  noTal  aver 'published, 'wrap,  j 

pad  with  special  Christmas  slip, 

Boston  Globe:  Redolent  of  the  open  and  the  clean,  whole*  in.  colors  roadr  for  Christ- 
some  life  of  the  West.  «"“«-•»  •“  »>«* 

San  Francisco  Chronicle:  The  persons  in  the  narrative  are  flesh  and  blood. 
Philadelphia  Press:  Mr.  Wright’s  West  is  as  real  as  reality  can  be. 

Chicago  Elxaminer:  Deserves  to  become  one  of  the  widest- read  books  of  the  year. 
Spokane  Chronicle:  He  never  has  written  a  better  or  cleaner  story. 

Utica  Observer:  He  has  given  in  “When  a  Man’s  a  Man’’  full  measure,  pressed  down, 
heaped  up  and  running  over  of  bis  best  thought  and  best  work. 

Harold  Bell  Wright’s  Books  Are  Sold  Everywhere 

Also  Recently  Published— Popular  Edition  of  1,000,000  Copies 

'  Sellins  Everywhere  TL  _  sL ^  Harold  Bell  Wrishf*  Great  Novel 

I  Now  at  80  Cents  1 116  C^yCS  Ol  1116  W  Oriu  That  Broke  AU  Records  atgl.38 

Other  Novels  by  the  Same  Author 

That  Printer  of  Udell’s  —  The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills  —  The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews 
I  —  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth  —  Their  Yesterdays 

Mr.  Wright’s  Allegory  of  Ufe  I  J  Cloth  SO  Cents 

"A  literary  gem  that  will  Ihre”  a  110  w  11CTO1V110C1  Leather  $1.00 

Seven  Million  Copies  of  Harold  Bell  Wright’s  books  have  been  sold 
The  great  heart  of  the  reading  public  is  an  unprejudiced  critic 

Our  Big  Catalogue  of  We  catalog  and  sell  by  man,  at  s  big  saving  to  yon.  over 

.11  Puhliahora  T  aC  S^.  S^.  25,000  books  of  other  publishers.  We  supply  the  largest 
tmoilsners  a  oj  public,  private  and  school  libraries  and  in¬ 

dividuals  with  aU  their  hooka.  Our  service  is  quick  and  satisfying.  Write  for  catalog  today.  A  post  card  wUl  bring  it. 

THE  BOOK  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Publishers  and  BobkseUers 

:  E.  W.  REYNOLDS,  President  231-233  Weat  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO 


Selling  Everywhere 
Now  at  80  Cents 


I i  SHORTHAND  ^ 
IN  30  DAYS 


Boyd  SytUHc  System^vntten  with  only  nine  chanctert.  No  **potitions” 
“no  ’‘ruled  lines”'^io*‘shadinff'''— no  “word-signt ’ ’ — no  “cold  notes.** 
Speedy,  practical  system  that  can  be  learned  in  30  days  of  home  study, 
miliaing  spare  time.  For  full  descriptive  matter,  free,  address.  Chlenfo 
Carresmdenee  behoofs,  hM  I'nhy  RnUdtng.  Chlwico,  III. 


and  let  me  see  what  you  can  do  with  it.  Illustrators  J 
and  cartoonists  earn  from  f20  to  |12S  a  week  or  Lg 
more.  My  practical  system  of  personal  individ* 
ual  lessons  by  mail  will  develop  your  talent.  ^ 

Fifteen  years'  successful  work  for  newspapers  / 
and  magaaines  qualifies  me  to  teach  you. 

Send  me  your  sketch  of  President  WQson  with  6c 
in  stamps  and  I  will  send  you  a  test  lesson  plate,  also 
collection  of  drawings  showing  possibilities  for  YOU.  ^ 

THE  LANDON  SCHOOL 

143#  Schofield  Building.  CIcvcInnd,  O. 


.WEBSnrSNEW  Wkaiwver  your^uestioni  — be  it  the  pronunciation 
of  a  new  termi' the  spelling  of  a  puzzlinc' 

InTERNATIONAL  tK*  location  of  N^erie.tKe'meanini^  of  ' 

fk|py|Mya|«Y  53  tractor,  white  coaIetc..-tkis  New  Creation 
Ulw  I  It/NAK  I  contains  a  dear,  accurate, final  answer. 

G. 4  C.’MERRIAM fCO.,  SPRIHOnELD,  MASS. 
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The  Look  That 


ARY’S  home  was  the  grandest  in  town. 
Gray  stone,  almost  like  a  castle;  velvet 
lawns  and  clean  gravel  paths. 

Within,  the  great  corridors  shone  like  glass; 
orderly,  immaculate.  The  children  never  stepped 
on  the  polished  floors — they  were  trained  to  walk 
only  on  the  linoleum  strip. 

It  might  never  have  occurred  to  you  that  chil¬ 
dren  lived  there,  all  was  so  still.  No  laughter 
was  heard,  no  romping  of  boisterous  feet. 

Yet  Mary  did  not  live  there  alone.  There 
were  four  hundred  other  children.  Mary  was 
never  alone,  but  always  lonely. 

She  stood  by  the  window  this  day  and  she 
should  have  been  very  happy.  For  would  not  to¬ 
morrow  be  Sunday,  the  day  on  which  she  was 
allowed  to  wear  a  colored  ribbon  in  her  hair! 

Something  she  had  heard  this  morning  troubled 
her.  She  did  not  understand,  but  there  was  a 
dull  ache  in  her  heart. 

It  was  while  on  the  morning  walk — four  hun¬ 
dred  unsmiling  children  all  dressed  rigidly  alike, 
down  the  center  of  the  street ;  a  forlorn  little  regi¬ 
ment  out  for  its  daily  exercise. 

Mary  had  been  watching  with  her  great  eyes 
two  beribboned  angels  in  a  pony  cart  when  she 
heard  one  of  them  say  in  an  awed  whisper — 
every  time  she  had  overheard  that  remark  it  had 


been  made  in  an  awed  whisper — “There  go  the 
orphans!” 

Mary  did  not  understand.  She  was  only  six 
and  she  could  not  remember  the  fragile  mother 
who  brought  her,  over  four  years  before,  to  the 
great,  gray  stone  building.  The  dry-eyed  woman, 
bravely  smiling  who  kissed  her,  breathed,  “Be 
good  to  my  little  girl,”  walked  steadily  out  of  the 
room  and  staggered  sobbing  down  the  steps — 
within  a  week  of  her  grave. 

So  Mary  did  not  understand.  She  was  only 
just  beginning  to  wonder,  but  each  month  grew 
deeper  in  her  eyes  the  look  that  can  only  be  loved 
away,  in  a  home  that  is  not  spelled  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  “H.” 

That  look  is  no  longer  in  Mary’s  eyes.  Some¬ 
times  it  comes  there  and  then  she  buries  her  head 
in  her  darling  “mother’s”  lap  and  soon  all  the 
world  smiles  again. 

It  is  all  like  a  beautiful  dream.  There  are 
whole  hours  in  the  day  when  she  can  be  alone, 
and  not  lonely,  and  do  what  she  pleases.  She 
can  actually  walk  on  the  grass  and  visit  neigh¬ 
bors  just  like  some  other  child.  She  is  allowed 
to  play  with  dolls — her  own  dolb. 

All  day  long  no  gong  rings  for  getting  up,  for 
meals,  for  prayers,  for  play,  for  bed;  all  in  ordered 
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Was  Loved  Away^ 


silence.  Mary  has  her  own  bed,  her  own  room, 
her  own  home.  She  can  wear  a  different  colored 
ribbon  in  her  hair  every  day.  And  at  night  the 
wonderful  being  called  “daddy”  comes  home 
with  a  pocket  bulging  with  mystery. 

Mama  and  daddy  tell  her  that  to-morrow 
and  to-morrow  and  to-morrow  no  more  gongs 
will  ring,  and  her  own  heart  tells  her  that  no  one 
ever  again  will  say  in  that  awed  whisper,  “There 
go  the  orphans!” 

Twelve  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
such  homes  have  thrown  open  their  doors  and 
their  hearts  to  such  forlorn  little  waifs  through 
the  work  of  Butterick  magazines. 

Since  Butterick  started  its  Child-Rescue  Cam¬ 
paign  in  1907,  thousands  of  little  children  have 
been  taken  from  great  gray  institutions  and 
adopted  into  loving  homes. 

By  ceaseless  effort,  through  the  influence  of 


its  magazine  pages,  by  personal  investigations, 
by  interesting  prominent  people,  by  the  col¬ 
lection  and  donation  of  money,  Butterick  has 
found  the  home  without  a  child  for  the  child 
without  a  home — 12,213  of  them. 

To  have  done  such  a  work  is  its  own  recom¬ 
pense  and  too  sacred  a  privilege  to  be  commer¬ 
cialized.  It  is  related  here  b^ause  this  series 
about  the  House  of  Butterick  could  not  be  com¬ 
plete  without  reference  to  it.  While  the  Child- 
Rescue  Campaign  is'  perhaps  more  dramatic,  it 
is  one  in  spirit  with  the  work  the  Butterick  maga¬ 
zines  have  been  accomplishing  for  half  a  century. 

Butterick  has  the  intimate  trust  and  influence 
to  open  twelve  thousand  homes  to  forlorn  chil¬ 
dren  only  because  for  years  and  years  the  But¬ 
terick  magazines  (The  Delineator,  The  De¬ 
signer,  The  Woman’s  Magazine)  have  both 
served  and  led  millions  of  women  in  all  the 
fundamental  activities  of  their  lives. 


Butterick 
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RANDOLPH  CHESTER 

e-story,  in  which  a  bald  head  plays  a  romantic 
laid  head,  you  see.  ”The  Heavenly  Spat”  sheds 
ct  of  love  and  eugenics. 


OLIVE  HIGGINS  PROUTY 


BOOTH  TARKINGTON 

HERE’S  Lucius  Brutus  Allen  mixing 
up  in  some  other  people’s  aflairs. 
If  there  happen  to  be  any  spoiled  chil¬ 
dren  among  your  friends’  and  relatives’ 
families,  by  all  means  don’t  fail  to  find 
out  what  Lucius  did  to  Ludlum.  And — 
the  same,  in  any  case! 


OLIVE  HIGGINS  PROUTY 

the  lady  who  wrote  "The  Fifth  Wheel,” 
contributes  a  story  about  a  girl  who 
made  her  ftther  forget  he  wanted  a  son. 
"The  Price  of  Catalogues”  is  human 
and  charming. 


THE  THEATRE 

Then  there’s  to  be  a  review  of  the 
New  York  shows.  Karl  Schmidt  is 
going  to  tell  the  folks  back  home  what’s 
really  worth  seeing  on  that  coming  trip 
to  New  York.  Mr.  Schmidt’s  theatre 
articles  are  "different.”  You  are  going  to 
find  a  lot  of  solid  enjoyment  in  what  he 
has  to  say  in  the  January  EVERYBODY’S. 

Keep  Posted — important 
and  entertaining  as  ever. 


EVERYBODY’S  FOR  JANUARY 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  12. 
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“LET  GEORGE 

DO  IT!” 

This  has  been  England’s  an¬ 
swer  in  times  of  crisis  since 
the  war  began.  How  David  Lloyd 
George  has  "done”  it,  will  be  told  by 
Isaac  F.  Marcosson,  just  back  from 
England,  in  a  brilliant  character 
study.  Ako,'  Mr.  Marcosson  brings 
a  direct  message  to  the  American 
people  from  England’s  "man  of  the 
hour.” 


JAPAN  IN  THE 
CHINA  SHOP 

THERE’S  been  a  lot  of  talk  in  this 
country  about  the  Yellow  Peril  and 
war  with  Japan.  Here’s  some  real  in¬ 
formation  about  the  possibilities  and 
probabilities.  In  this  number,  on  page 
641, 0.  K.  Davis,  war  correspondent  and 
expert  in  Eastern  affrirs,  tells  what  Japan 
is  up  to  in  the  Far  East. 

Next  month  Mr.  Davis  will  show  the 
bearing  of  Japan’s  program  on  Amer¬ 
ican  trade. 


Cofiyrighi,  Daily  Mail,  London 
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DAVID  LLOYD  GEORGE 

THE  SERIALS 

YOU  will  get  the  conclusion  of  Talbot  Mundy’s  splendid  mystery  story, 
"King,  of  the  Khyber  Rifles,”  in  January,  and  a  good,  big  instalment  of 
"His  Family,”  by  Ernest  Poole.  Then — coming  in  February — the  opening 
chapters  of  a  romance  full  of  adventure  and  love  and  court  intrigue — 

"Long  Live  the  King!”  by  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  IT  DECEMBER  23 
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IVORY  SOAP 


.  99^%  PURE 


TT  is  a  far  cry  from  the  tin  bath  tub  of  a  quarter-century  ago  to  the  bath¬ 
room  of  today.  With  all  the  modern  improvements,  however,  the  choice 
of  one  bathroom  essential  remains  the  same — that  is  Ivory  Soap. 


In  thirty-seven  years  there  has  been  no  improvement  upon  Ivory  Soap.  It 
is  impossible  to  make  a  better  product.  Finer  materials  cannot  be  procured. 
Greater  skill  and  care  in  manufacturing  cannot  be  used.  Higher  standards 
are  not  conceivable. 


The  qualities  that  attracted  people  to  Ivory  Soap  in  1879  have  held  them 
ever  since.  That  it  is  white,  mild,  pure  and  of  pleasing  natural  odor,  that 
it  lathers  copiously,  rinses  easily  and  floats,  means  that  it  offers  every  desir¬ 
able  feature  for  bath  and  toilet. 


Today,  as  in  1879,  there  is  but  one  Ivory  as  its  millions  of  users  know. 


JAPAN  IN  THE  CHINA  SHOP 

*Wfiat  the  Sons  ofT^ippon  are  up  to 
in  theJ^rEast 

BY  QIC  DAVIS 


HAVE  talked  much  in  this  country  about  the  Yellow  Peril  and  the  menace  of  war  with  Japaru 
Here  is  a  frank  discussion  fry  an  expert  in  Eastern  affairs,  fresh  from  a  study  of  Japanese  activities 
in  China,  In  mis  article  and  another  in  the  January  number,  Mr.  Davis  will  throw  the  light  on  Japan’s 
intentions,  and  show  what  they  mean  to  the  United  States. 


The  road  to  war  with  Japan  lies  Most  of  our  foolish  talk  of  this  sort  has 
through  China.  It  is  an  easy  been  concerned  in  one  way  or  another  with 
road,  for  the  United  States,  as  far  the  Philippines.  Undoubtedly  the  Philip- 
as  the  opening  of  the  war,  and  pines  are  a  hostage  to  fortune,  and  will  be 
after  that  it  will  be  mighty  difficult.  When  so  for  us  as  long  as  we  hold  them  unless  we 
the  p>eople  of  this  country  make  up  their  wake  up  some  day  and  really  put  them  in 
minds  that  they  want  to  go  to  war  with  a  proper  state  of  defense.  That,  however, 
Japan,  they  can  find  the  pretext,  the  op-  would  be  such  an  expense,  in  money,  time, 
portunity,  the  cause — whatever  they  choose  and  men,  that  it  is  practically  out  of  the 
to  call  it — ready  to  hand  on  the  eastern  question  to  think  of  any  American  Govem- 
Asiatic  mainland.  Let  them  interfere  with  ment  ever  taking  on  the  job.  The  practical 
the  development  of  Japan’s  plans  in  China;  probability  is  that  the  Philippines  will  re- 
let  them  undertake  to  block  the  deliber-  main  very  much  in  the  same  condition  that 
ately  conceived  and  carefully  built-up  they  are  in  to-day.  In  that  condition  they  of- 
scheme  for  the  establishment  of  Japanese  fer  a  lovely  and  attractive  mark  for  Japan, 
dominion  over  the  people  and  the  territory  whenever  the  exigencies  of  any  other  situa- 
of  the  ancient  Middle  Kingdom.  When  tion  bring  her  to  war  with  the  United  States, 
they  have  done  that,  the  next  move  may  Japan  would  not  undertake  war  with  us  for 
very  well  be  one  of  vigorous  preparation  for  the  sake  of  the  Philippines.  But  if  ever 
defense.  Japan  gets  into  war  with  us  for  any  other 

For  Japan  has  her  eye  on  China,  and  her  cause,  we  may  expect  one  of  her  first  moves 
eye  is  set.  For  a  number  of  years  we  have  to  be  against  the  Philippines, 
been  indulging  ourselves  in  a  great  deal  of  It  is  China,  not  the  Philippines,  that 
idle  talk  about  war  with  Japan.  None  of  Japan  really  wants.  And  it  is  China  that 
it  has  helped  to  prevent  war,  and  some  of  Japan  must  have.  For  it  is  China  which 
it  has  been  of  a  character  that  tends  to  will  give  Japan  the  outlet  she  needs  so  des- 
make  such  a  war  easier,  at  least  for  the  perately.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  that 
other  side,  to  undertake.  it  is  merely  ambition — and  chiefly  military 
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ambition — that  is  driving  Japan  on.  But 
behind  her  ambition  there  lies  an  economic 
necessity  hard  and  insistent,  which  knows 
no  relief  but  one — it  is  the  imperative  press 
of  population  which  demands  relief  and  will 
not  be  denied. 

It  is  idle  to  contend  that  there  are  not 
several  points  of  decided  friction  between 
the  Japanese  and  the  Americans. 

VVe  do  not  like  them  because  they  can 
beat  us  economically.  They  can  and  do 
under-live  us,  and  consequently  they  can 
and  do  undersell  us.  We  can  not  permit 
them  to  come  into  our  markets  and  com¬ 
pete  on  even  terms  with  our  own  people. 
If  we  did,  they  would  drive  us  out  of  our 
own  territory.  Our  country  is  very  at¬ 
tractive  to  them,  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
especially  in  the  western  part.  Wages  are 
high,  the  climate  is  pleasing  to  them,  and, 
in  general,  conditions  of  life  are  such  that 
it  is  pKJSsible  for  the  frugal  Japanese  to  work 
for  smaller  wages  than  an  American  can  ac¬ 
cept,  and  still  save  enough  so  that  in  a  few 
years  he  will  be  able  to  return  to  Japan  and 
establish  himself  at  home. 

'  I  'HE  Japanese  do  not  like  us  because  we 
have  affronted  them  with  a  supercilious 
suj)eriority  that  is  terribly  galling  to  their 
race  pride  and  their  personal  egotism.  We 
have  denied  them  social,  if  not  racial,  equal¬ 
ity.  When  our  people  in  San  Francisco  re¬ 
fused  to  admit  Japanese  to  their  schools 
simply  because  they  were  Japanese,  they 
gave  offense  in  a  way  that  will  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  or  forgiven  by  the  Japanese  people. 
The  Japanese  Government  has  chosen  to  let 
that  matter  sink  into  the  limbo  of  inaction, 
along  with  the  California  anti-alien  land-lav.- 
question,  but  only  because  it  suits  the  Jap¬ 
anese  Government  for  the  time  being  to  do 
so.  Both  questions  are  merely  lying  dor¬ 
mant,  ready  for  revival  whenever  it  suits 
Japan. 

However  deeply  the  Japanese  people  may 
feel  the  affront  we  have  put  upon  them,  the 
Japanese  Government — and  that  is  a  very 
different  matter — has  not  displayed  the 
least  indication  of  losing  its  head  over  it; 
and  until  the  Government  makes  up  its 
mind  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  Ja¬ 
pan  to  take  p)ositive  action  against  us,  that 
action  will  not  be  taken,  and  the  Japanese 
people  will  have  to  content  themselves 
about  it  as  best  they  can.  For  Japan  is  still 
a  country  of  very  strong  central  control. 


and  in  matters  of  foreign  policy  the  popu¬ 
lar  voice  counts  for  little  unless  it  clamors 
for  what  the  Government  wants. 

What  does  the  Japanese  Government 
want?  China.  Why?  Because  China,  and 
China  alone,  can  furnish  the  outlet  which 
Japan  imperatively  needs.  If  the  problem 
of  Japan  is  translated,  for  illustration,  into 
terms  of  the  United  States,  it  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  more  intelligible  to  American  read¬ 
ers.  Let  us  tr>^  it. 

Japan  proper  consists  of  a  number  of  is¬ 
lands,  the  largest  of  which,  called  Hondo, 
is  that  on  which  Tokyo  and  Yokohama, 
Kyoto  and  Kobe,  Osaka  and  Shimonoseki 
are  situated.  It  constitutes  more  than  half 
the  area  of  Japan.  And  yet  it  is  only  about 
as  large  as  the  state  of  Kansas.  When  all 
the  hundreds  of  her  islands  are  reckoned  in, 
the  total  area  of  Japan  is  only  about  147,000 
square  miles,  or  about  the  area  of  our  state 
of  Montana. 

Yet  in  that  small  area  there  are  living 
to-day  approximately  fifty-three  millions  of 
Japanese  men,  women,  and  children.  And 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  live  on  the 
island  of  Hondo.  Just  think  of  that!  Sup- 
p)ose  fifty-three  millions  of  people  were  put 
into  the  state  of  Montana.  The  grandest 
moving  out  the  United  States  have  ever 
seen  would  begin  overnight,  and  it  would 
keep  up  until  the  pressure  of  population  per 
square  mile  had  been  very  substantially  re¬ 
duced.  Suppose  four-fifths  of  that  popula¬ 
tion,  or  say  forty  millions,  were  placed  in 
Kansas.  What  sort  of  an  exodus  would  there 
not  be — even  from  Kansas? 

And  yet  all  of  Kansas  is  arable,  whereas 
only  one-sixth  of  Japan  is  arable.  Five- 
sixths  of  Japan  stand  on  end — like  the  king¬ 
dom  where  Namgay  Doolah  lived — and  not 
even  the  marvelously  patient  and  thrifty 
Japanese  can  wring  a  living  from  its  reluc¬ 
tant  soil.  Certain  eminent  observers  have 
written  most  interestingly  about  the  won¬ 
derful  skill  and  ability  of  the  Chinese  as 
farmers.  But  if  you  want  to  see  three  blades 
of  grass  growing  where  there  is  room  for 
only  two,  go  to  Japan.  That  is  one  result 
of  having  fifty-three  millions  of  people  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  territory-  the  size  of  Montana. 

But  that  is  not  the  whole  of  Japan’s  eco¬ 
nomic  problem.  Her  population  is  increas¬ 
ing  about  700,000  a  year,  wholly  from  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths.  With  a  death- 
rate  of  22  per  thousand,  her  birth-rate  is  34 
per  thousand.  The  war  with  Russia  checked 
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‘YOU  SEE,  HONORABLE  UNCLE,  THE  DOOR  TO  CHINA  IS  WIDE  OPEN!’ 
Cartoon  by  IValter  J.  Enright. 


CHINA’S  SOVER¬ 
EIGNTY  IN  MAN. 
CHURIA  IS  HARDLY 
MOR-E  THAN  NOM¬ 
INAL.  JAPAN  IS  IN 
ALMOST  COMPLETE 
CONTROL.  THE 
SOUTH  MANCHU¬ 
RIA  RAILWAY,  TO 
WHICH  THIS  SHIP 
BEL  ONGS,  WAS 
TAKEN  OVER  BY 
JAPAN  AFTER  THE 
WAR  WITH  RUSSIA. 


this  increase  of  population  for  three  or  he  said.  “VV'e  have  a  great  population 
four  years,  but  the  total  effect  of  this  check  which  is  increasing  very  rapidly.  Our  land 
was  probably  less  than  a  million  lives.  is  all  taken  up — that  is,  all  of  it  that  is  ca- 

Here  is  a  problem,  you  see,  which  has  pable  of  cultiv’ation.  Our  people  are  very 
been  presented  several  times  in  the  devel-  good  tillers  of  the  soil,  but  even  then  we 
opment  of  the  world’s  history.  And  every  can  not  count  surely  upon  being  able  to 
time  it  has  found  its  answer.  The  press  of  raise  enough  from  our  small  area  to  supply 
population  is  not  denied.  It  can  not  be  be-  the  needs  of  all  our  people.  So  much  of  our 
lieved  that  it  will  be  denied  in  the  case  of  country’  is  rugged  and  mountainous,  and  not 
Japan.  capable  of  cultivation,  that  it  necessitates 

Not  so  very  long  ago  I  had  opportunity  great  care  and  skill  on  the  part  of  our  farm- 
to  discuss  this  problem  with  several  of  the  ers  to  raise  crops  that  will  suffice  for  our 
leading  statesmen  of  Japan  in  their  own  needs. 

homes.  Among  those  who  talked  frankly  “We  must  have  relief;  we  must  have  out- 
with  me  about  it  was  Marquis  Okuma,  then  let  for  expansion.  It  is  a  hard  problem  for 
the  head  of  the  Government.  In  the  course  us,  but  it  is  not  a  new  problem  in  the  world, 
of  his  long  tenure  of  the  prime-ministership  Thirty  years  ago  Germany  was  facing  a 
of  Japan  Marquis  Okuma  has  made  a  good  problem  largely  similar.  At  that  time  she 
many  statements  for  American  consump-  was  exporting  some  three  hundred  thou- 
tion,  and  some  of  them  have  demanded  sand  of  her  citizens  to  the  United  States 
much  credulity  on  the  part  of  .\mericans.  every’  y’ear.  The  Germans  flocked  to  Amer- 
But  when  he  fell  to  discussing  this  economic  ica  because  they  could  not  earn  a  comfort- 
problem,  and  Japian’s  relation  to  China  in  able  living  in  their  native  land, 
connection  with  it,  the  venerable  statesman  “It  was  a  bad  thing  for  Germany  to  have 
developied  a  line  of  argument  which  must  so  many  of  her  good  citizens  forced  to  leave 
appeal  to  every  American  who  takes  the  their  homes  every’  year.  The  German  Gov- 
trouble  to  look  at  all  into  the  Far  Eastern  ernment  saw  that  very’  clearly’,  and  deter- 
question.  Marquis  Okuma  does  not  speak  mined  to  put  an  end  to  the  conditions  which 
English,  and  my  talk  with  him  was  through  were  driving  these  Germans  to  the  United 
an  interpreter.  I  do  not  profess,  therefore.  States.  They  set  deliberately  about  creat- 
to  give  his  phraseology,  but  I  do  give  faith-  ing  a  situation  where  those  German  citizens 
fully  the  line  and  substance  of  what  he  said,  could  earn  a  decent  living  and  stay  in  their 
and  for  that  reason  I  use  quotation-marks,  own  country’  and  with  their  own  people. 
“We  are  facing  a  very  difficult  problem,”  “Territorial  expansion  was  not  piossible 
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for  Germany,  in  a  way  suited  to  the  needs  development,  if  we  could  bring  it  about 
of  her  Government.  Her  colonial  develop-  promptly,  would  furnish  one  possible  solu- 
ment  offered  no  special  attractions  for  the  tion  for  our  problem, 
emigration  of  her  people.  Consequently  it  “But  industrial  development  such  as  is 
was  necessary  for  the  German  Government  necessary  to  furnish  this  needed  relief  for  us 
to  foster  the  development  of  industries  at  is  a  slow  process.  It  is  specially  slow  for 
home  so  as  to  afford  the  opportunity  to  her  us  Japanese.  Such  a  development  requires 
people  to  make  good  wages  at  home.  Ger-  vast  accumulation  of  capital,  which  we 
many  deliberately  and  carefully  did  that,  have  not;  it  requires  organization  of  indus- 
In  every  way  her  Government  has  assisted  try,  which  we  have  not  and  which  we  are 
her  people  to  create  and  develop  industrial  only  slowly  learning;  and  it  requires  skill  in 
enterprises.  Germany  became  a  vast  work-  labor,  which  we  are  slowly  acquiring.  In 

shop,  as  has  been  shown  very  well  by  the  the  end  we  shall  possess  all  these  essential 

events  of  the  present  war.  requirements,  for  they  are  all  obtainable, 

“This  industrial  development  served  the  and  we  have  the  ability  and  the  determina- 
purjxjse  for  which  it  was  intended.  It  kept  tion  to  acquire  them, 
the  Germans  at  home.  Their  emigration  “But  the  relief  we  need  is  immediate,  and 
was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  You  will  see  inasmuch  as  the  relief  to  be  afforded  by  in- 

that  in  the  last  few  years  hardly  fifteen  dustrial  development  is  slow  and  far  off, 

thousand  a  year  have  gone  to  the  United  we  must  find  some  other  solution  of  our 
States,  and  far  fewer  to  other  new  locations,  problem.  There  is  only  one  other  solution 
Germany  needed  her  men  at  home,  and  she  possible.  That  is  territorial  expansion.  We 
kept  them  there.  must  find  an  opportunity  for  our  increasing 

“It  is  not  so  much  that  we  need  our  men  |X)pulation  to  spread  out,  and  to  work  on 
here  in  Japan,  but  that  they  are  so  many  the  soil  and  produce  from  that  the  things 
that  we  can  not  produce  here  enough  food  it  needs  to  maintain  itself, 
for  them.  Consequently  our  problem  is  not  “W^here  shall  we  go?  We  can  not  go 
quite  the  same  as  that  of  Germany,  but  it  north.  There  is  no  land  available,  and  even 
is  similar.  If  we  succeed  in  bringing  about  if  there  were,  our  people  do  not  like  the  cold 
here  an  industrial  development  along  the  and  will  not  go  there.  We  can  not  go  south, 
lines  of  that  accomplished  in  Germany,  we  because  it  is  too  hot.  Our  people  are 
shall  keep  our  men  at  home,  it  is 
true,  but  at  the  same  time  we  shall 
furnish  them  with  employment  the 
wages  of  which  will  enable  them 
to  buy  elsewhere  the  food  sup¬ 
plies  and  other  things  they 
need  to  permit  them  to  live 
in  comfort.  So  that  industrial 
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accustomed  to  a  temp>erate  climate.  They  do 
not  like  either  a  hot  or  a  cold  climate.  You 
have  in  the  United  States,  and  especially 
along  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  soil  and  the 
climate  that  appeal  to  our  people,  and  when 
we  go  there  we  can  earn  high  wages  and 
save  money.  But  you  do  not  like  us,  you 
do  not  want  us,  you  will  not  have  us,  and 
we  can  not  go  there. 

“Where,  then,  can  we  go?  There  is  only 
one  direction  left,  and  that  is  west,  into 
China.  And  why  not?  China  meets  all 
the  conditions  for  the  solution  of  our  so  dif¬ 
ficult  problem.  It  is  near.  It  is  the  same 
kind  of  climate,  or  very  much  so,  that  we 
enjoy  in  our  own  country.  Its  soil  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  sort  of  things  that  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  grow  in  much  of  our  own  agricul¬ 
tural  territory,  and  in  the  whole  range  of 
China  everything  can  be  grown  that  is 
raised  in  Japan. 

“And  there  is  room  in  China  for  us.  Y'ou 
are  accustomed,  no  doubt,  to  think  of  China 
as  densely  pnjpulated  and  tremendously 
overcrowded.  But  that  is  only  in  compari- 
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son  with  your  own  country.  Compared 
with  Japan  there  is  plenty  of  room.  Where  - 
we  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  persons  to  the  square  mile  in  our 
more  densely  populated  districts,  China  has 
probably  less  than  five  hundred.  This  is 
not  strictly  accurate — for  there  are  no  ac¬ 
curate  figures  regarding  anything  in  China. 
But  these  figures  are  sufficiently  accurate 
for  the  comparison.  In  Manchuria  there 
are  probably  less  than  fifty  piersons  to  the 
square  mile. 

“But  necessary  as  is  China  to  us  as  a  ter¬ 
ritorial  outlet  for  our  pressing  population, 
her  trade  is  quite  as  essential  to  us — per¬ 
haps  even  more  so — for  the  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  that  we  must  achieve.  If  we 
are  to  bring  about  an  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  in  Japan  which  will  enable  our  Jap¬ 
anese  workmen  to  earn  their  living  at 
home,  we  must  find  markets  for  the  sale  of 
the  goods  these  workmen  will  produce.  No 
country  in  the  world  offers  us  such  an  op¬ 
portunity  in  this  respect  as  China. 

“Just  as  soon  as  we  undertake  to  expand 
our  trade  in  the 
United  States,  or 
in  Europie,  we  meet 
the  very  keen  and 
well-provided  com- 
j>etition  of  your 
country  and  of 
those  in  which  we 
endeavor  to  trade 

I  _  in  Europe.  Our 

trade,  therefore,  is 
limited  practically 
to  those 
which  you  can 
manufacture 
as  cheaply  as  we 
WK can,  and  to  goods 
and  materials 
which  are  pieculiar- 
ly  the  products  of 
Japan  or  this  part 
of  the  world. 

“But  in  China 
we  enter  into  com- 
petition  direct- 
7m  Iv  with  you  and 
with  Europe  for 
the  supply  ar- 
tides  of  all  kinds 
— which  are  not  pro- 
:areful  that  duced  in  China, 

.TOO  UTTLE!"  and  which  until 
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recently  were  not  produced  in  Japan.  As  I 
said,  the  trade  of  China  is  essential  to  us. 
China  is  our  natural  market,  and  we  mean  to 
do  all  we  can  to  secure  it.  Compietition  is  a 
natural  law.  You  meet  it  everywhere.  We 
meet  it  here  among  our  own  people.  You 
meet  it  among  your  people.  No  doubt  it 
will  be  met  in  developing  the  markets  of 
China.  You  need  not  be  surprised  and  you 
must  not  be  ve.xed  if  you  meet  it  there. 

“You  must  remember  that  in  respect  to 
China  w’e  have  three  great  natural  advan¬ 
tages  over  all  the  rest  of  the  world — geo¬ 
graphical,  racial,  and  political.  These  are 
permanent  advantages.  Most  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  has  three  advantages  over  us 
in  China.  These  are,  first,  accumulation  of 
capital;  second,  organization  of  industry; 
and  third,  skill  of  labor.  All  these  are  tem- 
pxirary.  We  may  not  be  able  to  overcome 
them,  but  we  can  surely  put  ourselves  in 
much  better  position  with  regard  to  them 
all  than  we  now  hold.  We  can  acquire  skill 
in  labor  and  we  can  develop  accumulation 
of  capital.  Also,  we  can  accomplish  organi¬ 
zation  of  industry'.  In  these  three  respects 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  especially 
(lermany,  now  have  the  advantage  over 
us.  But  in  time  we  shall  lessen  that  advan¬ 
tage. 

“Thus,  you  see,  our  natural  and  inevi¬ 
table  outlet  is  to  the  west,  on  the  mainland 
of  i\sia,  in  a  country  where  there  is  room 
for  us,  and  where  the  climate  is  suited  to  us 
and  the  soil  is  capable  of  meeting  our  needs. 
We  must  develop  our  trade  there,  too,  for 
that  is  most  important  for  us.  You  must 


remember  that  our  people  are  great  home 
people.  They  love  their  own  country  and 
are  unwilling  to  leave  it.  They  dislike  to 
form  new  a.ssociations  and  to  encounter  new 
neighbors.  The  Japanese  like  Japan,  and 
prefer  to  stay  here.  That  has  been  shown 
in  Korea.  Korea,  which  is  approximately 
the  size  of  this  island  of  Hondo,  affords 
some  relief  from  our  problem,  but  not 
enough.  It  does  not  solve  the  problem. 
And  as  I  said,  we  can  not  go  east,  across 
the  Pacific,  because  you  won’t  have  us.  We 
must  go  west,  then.  Where  else  can  we  go?” 

This  talk  has  always  appealed  to  me  as 
being  entirely  frank  and  sound.  Its  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  problem  of  Japan  seems  to  me 
to  be  thoroughly  honest  and  sincere,  and 
not  clouded  by  special  pleas  of  the  kind 
that  have  caused  so  much  of  what  is  said 
or  done  on  behalf  of  Japan  to  be  regarded 
with  suspicion  and  mistrust  by  the  rest  of 
the  world.  This  kind  of  talk  expresses  the 
plausible  view  of  the  matter — the  view  that 
a  disinterested  Westerner  would  be  likely  to 
take  of  the  economic  problem  presented — 
and  perhaps  that  is  one  reason  why  it  has 
seemed  frank  and  sincere  to  me.  The  ar¬ 
gument  is  natural,  and  not  mi.xed  up  with 
any  mystery,  or  Orientalism,  or  that  sort  of 
'  thing.  There  is  no  “East  is  East  and  West 
is  West”  business  in  it.  It  is  a  statement 
of  conditions  which  an  American  or  Euro¬ 
pean  can  accept  and  believe  without  writ¬ 
ing  himself  down  as  a  partisan  of  Japan  or 
stultifying  his  intelligence.  One  of  the 
greatest  possibilities  of  trouble  between 
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^  1906 — Korea  and  Karaite  Island 
iJ  '  came  under  Japanese  s%»  ay. 


1916  —  Tsingtao  Hon  from  the 
Germans  by  conquest  in  war. 


J  OUTH 


1916 — Japan  is  extending  her  in* 
fluence  to-day  in  Southern  Man¬ 
churia,  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia, 
and  in  the  provinces  of  Shantung 
and  Fukien. 
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A  MAP  SHOWING  JAPAN’S 
LENGTHENING  REACH. 


□  Th*  Japan  of  1896 — the  year  after 
the  cession  of  Fotmosa. 
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ancient  Empire  -  Republic.  Now  she  is  endeavoring  to  coficeal  what  she  is  doing, 
operating  against  only  a  part — Eastern  In-  no  matter  how  obvious  and  clear  it  may  be, 
ner  Mongolia,  that  undefined  and  never  until  the  moment  arrives  when  it  suits  her 
delimited  expanse  of  grass  plain  and  desert  bland  purpose  to  admit  that,  after  all,  she 
stretching  from  her  Manchurian  sphere  has  done  what  she  denied  doing, 
of  influence  on  the  east  across  to  the  Russian  The  war  in  Europ>e  has  greatly  improved 
sphere  of  influence  on  the  north  and  west.  Japan’s  position.  It  has  brought  her  an 

Manchuria  already  is  almost  wholly  in  undreamed-of  and  unhoped-for  prosperity. 
Japanese  control.  China  maintains  the  It  has  stimulated  industrial  actiN-ity  and 
show  of  sovereignty  there,  but  it  is  a  sov-  expansion,  and  in  marked  degree  has  tend- 
ereignty  so  badly  impaired  in  so  many  im-  ed  to  supply  one  of  the  deficiencies  of  which 
portant  particulars  that  only  shreds  of  its  Marquis  Okuma  spoke  so  strongly  —  the 
original  authority  are  left,  and  those  shreds  accumulation  of  capital.  If  you  travel  by 
will  be  lost  also  whenever  it  suits  the  plans  rail  from  Shimonoseki  to  Tokyo  now,  you 
of  Japan  to  bring  forward,  or  create,  the  will  see  at  almost  every  station  from  three 
pretext  for  action.  Mongolia  will  soon  be  to  a  dozen  stacks  belching  smoke.  The 
in  the  same  condition  exactly  as  Manchuria,  newspapers  constantly  report  the  organiza- 
and  then,  unless  Japan  concludes  that  wider  tion  of  new  concerns,  and  there  is  a  stead- 
action  earlier  is  safe,  it  may  be  expected  ily  lengthening  list  of  new  enterprises.  .\nd 
confidently  that  the  next  forward  move-  most  significant  of  all,  Japan  has  found 
ment  will  be  southward  from  Manchuria  the  money  to  invest  in  foreign  securities, 
and  Mongolia  into  the  very  vitals  of  that  Nothing  has  had  more  appeal  to  Japanese 
great  country  which  once  was  the  “Middle  imagination,  or  been  a  greater  stimulus  to 
Kingdom.”  Japanese  pride,  than  this  ability  to  sub- 

For  Japan  must  develop  for  herself  the  scribe,  even  though  in  small  amount  corn- 
vast  trade  of  China,  and  Japan  doesn’t  pared  to  the  enormous  subscriptions  in 
know  how  to  develop  that  trade  for  herself  this  country,  to  loans  issued  in  France  and 
except  by  first  acquiring  dominion  over  Russia. 

China  as  she  has  practically  acquired  it  It  is  not  on  war  supplies  alone  that  Japan 
over  Manchuria  and  is  now  setting  out  to  is  increasingly  busy.  She  is  making  am- 
acquire  it  over  Mongolia.  Japan  must  play  munition  and  clothing  for  Russia  and  her 
the  game  in  her  own  way.  It  is  not  the  other  allies;  but  more  than  that,  she  is  de¬ 
way  of  Westerners,  and  we  have  great  dif-  veloping  her  peaceful  trade  and  her  mer- 
ficulty  in  comprehending  or  accepting  it.  chant  marine.  She  has  almost  the  entire 
But  we  might  just  as  well  make  up  our  carrying  trade  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  her 
minds  first  as  last  to  the  fact  that  that  is  grasp,  and  the  Government  fixes  the  freight 
the  way  Japan  is  going  to  play.  It  is  her  rates.  Her  busy,  energetic  trade  scouts 
game,  and  she  wdll  play  the  only  way  she  have  taken  very  careful  account  of  the  trade 
knows  how.  So  the  rest  of  the  world  must  that  was  Germany’s  before  the  war,  and 
exp>ect  to  have  her  go  right  on  denying  and  samples  of  every  kind  of  German  product 
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which  the  scouts  conceived  it  possible  to 
make  in  Japan  have  been  sent  home  and 
exhibited  to  Japanese  manufacturers  under 
Government  supiervision.  The  Japanese 
Government  gives  every  form  of  aid  and 
advantage  to  the  organization  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  enterprises,  even  to  subscrib¬ 
ing  to  the  capital  and  granting  exemption 
from  taxation. 

Past  question,  the  war  has  greatly  ad¬ 
vanced  the  day  when  Japan  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  financially  to  come  into  the  open  in 
the  e.xecution  of  her  designs  upon  China. 

China  is  helpless  to  prev’ent  Japan  from 
having  her  own  way.  It  is  of  no  material 
importance,  so  far  as  effective  Chinese  re¬ 
sistance  is  concerned,  whether  Japan  de¬ 
mands  and  takes  Mongolia  or  the  whole  of 
China.  Of  course  the  Chinese  still  have  a 
lingering  hope  that  if  Japan  should  come 
out  in  the  open  and  announce  her  intention 
to  absorb  China  entirely,  some  European 
power  might  interfere  to  prevent  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  that  purpose.  But  it  is  a 
faint  hopie  at  best,  and  is  based  very  large¬ 
ly  upon  the  greatly  desired  early  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  European  war. 

The  Chinese  recognize  the  fact  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  Japan  is  practically  free  to 
work  her  will  in  China  uninterfered  with 
by  anybody  in  Europe.  And  the  Chinese 
also  recognize  the  fact  that,  war  or  no  w’ar 
in  Europe,  it  is  idle  for  them  to  expect  any 
effective  support  from  the  United  States,  at 
least  as  long  as  the  present  administration 
is  in  p>ower. 

I  was  in  Peking  at  the  close  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations  between  Japan  and  China  over  the 
twenty-one  Japanese  demands  of  1915.  It 
was  that  juncture  which  the  United  States 


picked  out  to  send  an  identical  telegram  to 
Japan  and  China  solemnly  warning  those 
countries  that  this  Government  would  not 
recognize  any  result  of  their  negotiations. 
It  was  phrased  in  diplomatic  language,  and 
seemed  to  be  meant  to  notify  Japan  that 
the  United  States  would  not  submit  to  her 
violation  of  her  numerous  engagements  to 
maintain  the  “open  door”  in  China.  Japan 
smiled  at  receipt  of  this  message,  and  com¬ 
placently  filed  it  away.  China  sighed  re¬ 
gretfully  and  said  to  me,  through  the  lips 
of  one  of  her  high  diplomatic  officials: 

“You  don’t  suppose  that  a  government 
which  will  not  protect  its  own  citizens  across 
the  Rio  Grande  River  is  going  to  come 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  try  to  protect 
us,  do  you?” 

And  I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  I  could 
not  support  such  a  supposition  for  a  single 
moment. 

The  causes  of  China’s  helplessness  are 
numerous  and  varied.  Sometimes  it  seems 
that  the  essential  philosophy  of  pacifism — 
the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  —  is  at  the 
bottom  of  them  all.  Yet  the  Chinese  peo¬ 
ple  are  very  far  from  being  wholly  peaceful. 
Their  history  is  filled  with  wars  and  rebel¬ 
lions,  with  strife  and  bloody  conflict.  But 
it  is  a  historj-^  that  contains  one  very  curious 
chapter.  Always,  seemingly,  they  have 
fought  among  themselves  with  valor  and 
vigor.  Never  have  they  show'n  either 
against  a  foreign  enemy.  At  every  conflict 
with  the  Western  world  the  Chinese  have 
lost  shamefully,  and  the  W’esterner  has  won 
w'ith  ridiculous  ease.  On  several  different 
occasions  the  foreigner  has  marched  into 
the  capital  itself  and  possessed  himself  of 
the  seat  of  government,  without  material 
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loss  or  difficulty.  Yet  the  Chinese  have  had  her  miles  and  miles  of  broad  high- 
learned  no  lesson  from  this  repeated  expe-  ways  paved  with  great  blocks  of  solid 
rience.  Their  latest  contact  with  foreigners  stone. 

has  resulted  as  disgracefully  for  them  as  But  while  the  Western  world  has  gone  on 
their  first.  But  consider  that  the  Chinese  developing  this  road-making  enthusiasm  of 
invented,  made,  and  used  gunpowder  long  the  pre-Christian  era,  China  has  lingered 
before  the  Western  world  knew  about  it.  in  the  lap  of  Confucius,  dreaming  of  the 
So,  too,  China  had  others  of  the  useful  perfection  of  the  teachings  of  that  philoso- 
arts  long  before  the  West  had  them,  and  pher,  and  letting  her  roads,  her  canals,  her 
has  seen  the  West  invent  them  for  itself,  entire  system  of  communication  and  trans- 
develop  them,  and  apply  them  to  general  portation,  her  entire  system  of  philosophy 
use  and  the  advancement  of  civilization,  and  government,  her  whole  civilization,  in 
while  China  has  stagnated,  inactive,  turn-  fact,  stagnate,  decay,  and  crumble  into  dust, 
ing  her  originality  to  no  profit.  There  is  a  popular  saying  that  China  has 

The  foundation  of  the  civilization  of  the  the  most  ancient  civilization  on  earth.  That 
world  to-day  is  transportation — the  trans-  saying  is  true,  it  seems,  in  different  ways, 
portation  of  ideas,  of  persons,  and  of  things.  It  is  the  most  ancient  civilization  in  point 
Transportation  made  possible  the  communi-  of  years  and  in  point  of  lack  of  progress. 

i  cation  that  It  was  founded  more  years  ago  than  any 
^  led  to  the  other  system,  and  it  has  remained  station- 

.  Jk  ^  ^  most  distinguished  students  of  the  prob- 

f"  •  lem  of  China  says  that  the  trouble  with 
the  people  is  that  they  attained  perfec- 
tion  away  back  there  before  the  opening 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  in  all  the  sub- 
^  sequent  generations  have  been  looking 
backward,  over  their  shoulders,  at  that 
^  ^  perfection,  never  attempting,  and  never 

But  along  with  this  dead  weight  of  the 
far-off  and  forgotten  past  that  has  paralyzed 
the  mind  and  atrophied  the  soul  of  China, 
that  unhappy  nation  has  had  to  bear  the 
crushing  weight  of  an  almost  universally 
obeyed  rule  of  life  which  has  led  with  irre¬ 
sistible  strides  to  physical  degeneracy  and 
the  permanent  impairment  of  the  stamina 
of  the  race.  It  is  the  inevitable  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  cult  of  ancestor  worship  that 
drives  even  the  children  to  become  ances¬ 
tors  at  the  earliest  possible  day.  The  over¬ 
mastering  law  of  existence  in  China  is  to 
get  an  heir.  Devotion  to  parents  and  the 
spirits  of  the  ancestors  is 
^  inbred,  and  the  result  is  that 


ANCESTOR 
WORSHIP  IS  A 
CRUSHING 
WEIGHT  ON 
CHINA  — IT  IS 
PART  OF  THE 
REASON  WHY 
SEVEN  OUT  OF 
EVERY  TEN 
CHILDREN  IN 
CHINA  DIE  UN¬ 
DER  FIVE  YEARS 
I  OF  AGE. 


friction  of  intelligence,  ^  ^ 

the  contact  of  minds  — > 

all  over  the  globe,  and  out  of  that  has  come 
whatever  of  forward  movement  the  world 
has  made.  But  in  the  days  of  the  Western 
ancients,  some  thousands  of  years  ago,  who 
were  signalizing  their  enlightenment  by  the 
construction  of  superb  roads  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  means  of  transp>ortation  and 
communication,  China  already  had  known 
the  art  of  road-building  for  centuries,  and 
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on  the  average  the  first  one  or  two  babies 
in  a  family  are  born  before  their  father 
and  mother  have  attained  full  stature  and 
full  age.  It  is  no  wonder  that  those  who 
have  made  careful  observation  repiort  that 
seven  out  of  every  ten  children  born  in 
China  die  before  they  reach  the  age  of  five 
years. 

•And  it  was  on  a  race  physically  blighted 
by  the  observance  of  such  a  practise  that 
there  was  imposed  that  other  dreadful  and 
inhuman  blight  of  opium. 

With  such  a  philosophy  and  such  a  de¬ 
bilitating  rule  of  life  laid  up>on  them,  the 
wonder  is  not  that  the  Chinese  people  are 
helpless  before  the  aggression  of  the  virile 
Japanese.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  have 
lost  with  amazing  indifference  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  foreign  forces  that  have  invaded  their 
country  and  marched  to  their  capital.  The 
wonder  is  that  they  have  maintained  the 
outward  semblance  of  a  great  power  for  so 
long. 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  under  such  a  phi¬ 
losophy  China  should  never  have  joined  step 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  its  forward 
march.  The  forward  movement  of  Western 
civilization  held  no  incentive  or  attraction 
for  China,  because  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  perfection  attained  by  the  Chinese  sys¬ 


tem  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  If 
you  study  the  literature  of  China  you  will 
find  that,  broadly  speaking,  her  writers  on 
ethics  were  L4o-tse,  Confucius,  and  Men¬ 
cius;  her  writers  on  philosophy  were  Con¬ 
fucius,  Mencius,  and  L&o-tse;  her  writers  on 
religion  were  Mencius,  Lao-tse,  and  Confu¬ 
cius;  her  writers  on  government  were 
Lao-tse,  Confucius,  and  Alencius,  and  her 
writers  on  almost  everything  else  were  the 
commentators  on  these  three. 

History  the  Chinese  love,  and  they  de¬ 
vote  themselves  to  the  writing  and  study 
of  it.  But  for  them  history  is  chiefly  a  cu¬ 
rious  compilation  of  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  mythical  kings  and  emperors  and  the 
furious  fights  of  rebels  and  brigands.  The 
writings  of  their  three  great  philosophers,  of 
the  never-ending  company  of  commentators 
on  the  three  great  ones,  together  with  a 
mass  of  poetr>'  and  the  incessant  outpouring 
of  histor>’,  constitute  the  literature  of  China. 

If  you  look  for  anything  of  value  on  the 
practical  side  of  the  development  of  a  great 
race,  such  w'orks  as  fill  the  shelves  of  the 
Japanese  libraries,  you  will  not  find  them. 
Dr.  Giles,  in  his  great  survey  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  China,  refers  to  one  man  who 
wrote  on  economics,  away  back  in  978,  or 
thereabouts,  but  whose  work  was  not  of 
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sufficient  merit  to  lead  to  the  quotation 
of  a  single  line  of  it. 

With  such  a  background,  and  under  such 
present-day  circumstances,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  China  of  to-day  lacks  that  or¬ 
ganization  and  system  which  coordinate  the 
energies  of  the  West.  It  is  not  surprising 
to  learn  that  there  has  never  been  a  survey 
or  a  census  of  China;  that  no  one  knows  ac¬ 
curately  and  scientifically  the  area  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  Chinese  territory  or  the  number  of 
Chinese  people.  Peking  is  a  city  almost  a 
thousand  years  old.  For  centuries  it  has 
been  the  northern  capital  of  China.  The 
Tartar  or  northern  part  of  the  city  is 
densely  populated,  and  lies  within  a  wall 
fifteen  miles  around.  But  no  living  man 
can  tell  you  with  any  reasonable  degree  of 
accuracy  the  nunffier  of  people  who  live 
within  that  wall.  Different  persons,  each  of 
whom  had  some  claim  to  being  classed  as 
an  authority  on  the  subject,  have  estimated 
the  population  of  Peking  to  me  as  from 
800,000  to  1,250,000. 

lyyfR.  MORSE,  the  famous  authority  on 
the  trade  and  administration  of  China, 
found  1 73  kinds  of  currency  in  circulation  in 
different  parts  of  the  countr\'.  In  Peking 
alone,  only  a  short  time  ago,  as  many  as  nine 
kinds  of  taels,  all  theoretical  and  imaginary, 
were  employed  in  the  bookkeeping  of  the  cap¬ 
ital,  and  all  accounts  were  actually  settled 
in  dollars.  In  one  hundred  silver  dollars, 
drawn  at  one  time  from  the  bank,  I  found 
seven  different  kinds  of  coins,  all  current  at 
face  value. 

There  is  no  standard  of  weights  or  mea¬ 
sures.  If  you  buy  a  yard  of  silk  in  one  city 
it  does  not  follow  necessarily  that  you  have 
a  yard  according  to  the  measure  in  the 
next  city  to  which  you  may  go. 

If  you  travel  through  the  rural  districts 
of  China,  you  will  observe  a  tremendous 
over-application  of  labor  to  the  soil.  Every¬ 
where  it  is  apparent  that  the  law  of  dimin¬ 
ishing  returns  has  been  long  in  operation. 
There  is  very  great  waste  of  labor.  The 
Chinese  seem  not  to  have  been  able  to  de¬ 
vise  new  means  of  employing  their  labor, 
and  their  only  way  of  caring  for  an  increase 
in  the  supply  is  further  to  subdivide  the  al¬ 
ready  overmanned  job. 

All  these  matters  have  their  share  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  feebleness  of  China  to¬ 
day,  and  for  her  helplessness  in  the  face  of 
the  aggression  of  her  confident,  self-reliant. 


efficient,  militant  neighbor,  Japan.  But 
there  is  something  more  than  the  philosophy- 
of  perfection  and  non-resistance,  and  the 
utter  absence  of  scientific  organization  and 
direction  of  their  labor  and  enterprise. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  Chinese  people  are 
individualists,  not  nationalists.  The  vast 
majority  of  them  do  not  care  what  kind  of 
a  government  they  have,  or  whether  they 
have  aiiy  government  of  their  own,  so  long 
as  they  are  let  alone  to  go  their  own  way 
and  pursue  their  own  fortunes  as  they 
please.  Their  interest  is  in  themselves  first, 
and  in  their  families  next.  In  the  homely 
expression  of  the  day,  China  is  only  half  a 
hop  ahead  of  hunger.  The  attention,  the 
thought,  and  the  interest  of  China  is  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  next  meal.  China  is  the  land 
of  the  dinner-pail  issue,  and  the  dinner-pail 
is  empty  most  of  the  time. 

Consequently,  it  is  only  a  minor  fraction 
of  the  Chinese  people  that  ponder  questions 
of  government.  Public  office  is  not  thought 
of  in  China  as  a  public  trust.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  standard  roads  to  for¬ 
tune,  and  every  family  seeks  to  have  at 
least  one  of  its  sons  always  in  public  office 
so  that  out  of  his  pay  and  “squeeze”  he 
may  help  support  his  family,  and  because 
of  his  position  he  may  help  secure  places 
for  others  of  the  family.  The  hope  of  Chi¬ 
nese  regeneration  lies,  to-day,  in  the  very 
small  fraction  of  the  people  that,  having 
come  into  contact  with  VV^estern  ideas  and 
teachings,  or  with  the  influence  of  Western 
schooling  and  VV'estern  business  organiza¬ 
tion  and  discipline,  realize  the  imperative 
necessity  of  immediate  and  far-reaching  re¬ 
form.  They  comprehend  that  China  must 
get  into  step  with  [the  onward  march  of 
civilization  at  last,  or  else  be  left  hopelessly 
and  helplessly  behind. 

And  just  when  they  come,  all  unprepared, 
inexperienced,  filled  with  undigested,  half- 
baked  theories  derived  from  hasty  and  too 
often  superficial  contact  with  Western  civi¬ 
lization,  to  face  the  heavy  resp>onsibility  of 
directing  and  inducing  the  national  regen¬ 
eration,  they  are  called  upon  to  meet,  also, 
the  aggression  of  hungry,  overcrowded  Ja¬ 
pan  reaching  desperately  over  into  China  to 
find  for  herself  the  outlet  so  insistently  de¬ 
manded  by  that  eager  press  of  population. 

Can  they  do  it?  Can  the  “New  Idea”  fel¬ 
lows,  the  modem  school-men  of  America  and 
Eurojje,  who  have  acquired  some  vision  and 
a  healthy  nationalism  with  their  schooling — 
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is  it  within  the  range  of  human  possibil¬ 
ities  that  they  can  in  the  end  leaven  that 
vast  lump  of  three  or  four  hundred  millions 
of  conservatives,  the  inheritors  of  forty  cen¬ 
turies  of  conservatism?  One  thing  is  ab¬ 
solutely  certain.  They  can  not  do  it  unless 
they  have  time  and  opp)ortunity  to  work  it 
out  in  the  Chinese  way.  China  must  play 
her  game  in  her  own  way,  just  as  Japan  is 
playing  her  game  in  her  own  way. 

If  China  is  to  live  as  China,  the  Chinese 
people  must  abandon  their  individualism 
and  become  nationalists.  There  is  no  other 
way.  The  first  relation  of  life  with  all  the 
old-school  Chinese  to-day  is  the  relation  of 
father  and  son.  But  if  China  is  to  remain 
on  the  roster  of  nations  the  first  relation  of 
life  among  her  people  must  be  that  of  citi¬ 
zen  and  state.  If  they  do  not  want  their 
own  government  badly  enough  to  sacrifice 
themselves  for  it,  then  they  are  not  entitled 
to  have  it,  and  they  won’t  have  it  very  long. 

If  the  Chinese  people  prefer  to  remain 
selfish  and  indifferent  individualists,  there 
will  never  be  any  force  in  China  capable  of 
meeting  the  virile  aggression  of  the  strongly 
nationalist  Japanese,  and  China  will  cer¬ 
tainly  come  under  Japanese  domination. 
It  is  not  by  any  means_  certain  that 
this  is  not  the  inevitable  result,  any 
way,  because  China  has  delayed  so 
long  in  even  beginning  to  wake  up 
that  it  is  doubtful  now  if  she 
can  arouse  herself  in  time  to 


organize  any  resistance  that  will  be  worth 
while. 

So,  weakened  by  centuries  of  devotion  to 
a  false  philosophy  of  government  and  a 
degenerating  rule  of  life,  disorganized — or 
rather  never  organized — in  all  the  machin- 
er>’  of  modern  enterprise  and  administration 
and  bound  almost  indissolubly  to  a  conser¬ 
vatism  and  an  individualism  seemingly  im¬ 
movable,  the  Chinese  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  most  highly  developed  prod¬ 
uct  of  modern  scientific  organization,  based 
upon  a  self  -  sacrificing  nationalism  that 
knows  no  equal  among  the  peoples  of  the 
earth,  and  imf>elled  by  the  most  insistent 
and  imperious  demand  recorded  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  civilization. 

Left  to  themselves,  there  is  no  question 
at  all  as  to  the  result.  But  will  they  be 
left  alone?  Will  Europe  stand  by  and  see 
Japan  take  over  the  domination,  the  prac¬ 
tical  sovereignty  of  China,  and  make  no 
move  to  interfere?  And  if  Europe  does  not 
move  to  check  Japan,  shall  we  attempt  it? 

This  is  the  exact  point  at  which  we  come 
in,  if  ever  we  come  at  all  into  this  Far- 
Eastern  question.  Ours  is  the  policy  of  the 
“Open  Door.”  It  is  the  product  of  our 
diplomacy.  Is  it  worth  anything  to 
us?  Shall  we .  defend  it?  Are  we 
willing  to  go  to  war  with  Japan  for 
it?  The  road  to  war  with  Japan  lies 
through  China.  Do  we  want  to  take 
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his  heels  over  the  bottom  rung  of  the  chair, 
and,  finding  nothing  in  his  mind  or  in  the 
world  to  keep  him  awake,  went  pleasantly 
to  sleep. 

Though  the  usual  noises  of  the  town  went 
on  about  him,  his  slumber  was  sweet  and 
deep  during  more  than  an  hour — even  when 
for  ten  minutes  or  so  a  farmer’s  saddle- 
horse,  tied  to  the  telegraph-pole,  now  and 
then  breathed  upon  his  head,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  extend  a  tremulous  upper  lip  and 
tamper  softly  with  the  sagging  brim  of  his 
straw  hat.  Anon,  some  fellow-citizen  driv¬ 
ing  an  automobile  would  pass  jocosely 
close  to  the  sleeper  and  sound  murder  and 
sudden  death  upon  a  warning  horn;  and  at 
such  times  Mortimer  would  twitch  slightly 
or  his  hand  might  fall  from  his  lap  and 
hang,  flaccid,  at  his  side.  Nevertheless  he 
slept. 

\Vhat  woke  him  has  interest  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  mysteries.  Two  beautiful  little 
children,  a  boy  of  seven  and  a  girl  of  fiv'e, 
l)oth  charmingly  dressed  in  white  and  al¬ 
most  sparklingly  clean,  came  gravely  walk¬ 
ing  along  Main  Street,  hand  in  hand.  At 
the  corner  they  paused,  their  serious  eyes 
having  been  arrested  by  the  slumbrous  figure 
against  the  telegraph-pole;  then  without 
consultation,  but  following  an  impulse  har¬ 
moniously  shared,  they  turned,  ami  walking 
straightway  to  the  telegraph-pole,  halted 
close  by  and  stared  in  silent  fascination  at 
the  railroad  map  of  rusty  wrinkles  upon 
the  back  of  Mr.  Mortimer  Foie’s  neck. 

Finally,  the  little  girl  detached  her  hand 
from  her  brother’s,  extended  a  curling 
forefinger,  and  touched  the  most  important 
of  these  corrugations,  which  disturbed 
Mortimer  not  at  all.  Then  she  examined 
her  finger  to  see  if  any  of  the  wrinkle  had 
come  off  upon  it,  and,  finding  that  none  had, 
looked  puzzled.  Meanwhile  her  brother, 
leaving  her  to  this  investigation,  went 
round  in  front  of  the  sleep)er  and  became 
profoundly  interested  in  his  open  mouth. 

By  stooping  slightly  the  lx)y  could  see 
farther  into  this  cavity  than  he  had  ever 
before  seen  into  a  similar  one,  though  in 
truth  he  had  never  beheld  one  veiy’  similar; 
and  his  sister  became  aware  of  tokens  of 
such  excitement  upon  his  countenance  that 
she  too  came,  and  stooped  with  him  to 
gain  a  view  of  new  wonders  in  the  world. 
Thus  they  looked  long  and  long  upon 
strange  things  and  all  manner  of  curiosities 
which,  it  might  be,  they  would  remember 


at  inexplicable  times  thirty  years  after¬ 
ward. 

And  their  escape  from  a  punitive  confine¬ 
ment  within  their  own  yard  at  home  seemed 
now  by  all  means  justified. 

At  last  the  boy  found  his  stooping  p)o- 
sition  irksome,  straightened  his  back,  and, 
wrenching  his  gaze  from  the  orifice,  looked 
about  him  for  something  to  place  within 
it.  Inevitable  that  the  experimental  im¬ 
pulse  should  be  stimulated  by  such  revela¬ 
tions  of  the  marvels  of  Nature:  this  is  the 
very  seed  of  human  progress.  Therefore, 
his  eye  falling  upon  a  rusty  buckle  in  the 
gutter,  he  decided  to  ascertain  the  effect 
of  dropping  the  buckle  into  the  orifice. 

But  though  the  visible  Mortimer  slept, 
his  subliminal  self  had  flung  out  guards 
and  pickets  on  the  watch;  and  here  is  the 
mystery:  He  who  had  slumbered  through 
the  horse’s  nosings,  and  through  the  tur¬ 
bulence  of  motor  warnings,  became  aware 
of  something  within  his  profundities  shriek¬ 
ing,  “Wake,  Mortimer!”  He  stirred;  his 
moist  eyelids  fluttered,  and  between  them 
he  began  to  glimpse  underwater  images  of 
the  old,  red -brick  courthouse  across  the 
street;  doors,  windows,  roof,  and  cujwla 
swimming  and  leaping  in  whirlpools  of  yel¬ 
low  sunshine;  but,  larger  than  the  distorted 
building,  there  rose  before  him  an  enormous 
white  hand,  holding  between  thumb  and 
forefinger  a  monstrous  instrument  of  rusty 
metal.  Suddenly  he  knew  himself  to  be  in 
the  presence  of  danger,  and,  with  a  start 
that  brought  his  chair  down  upon  a  level, 
he  woke. 

Two  serious  pink  faces  were  within  a 
foot  of  his  own,  but  the  hand  which  had 
threatened  him  was  thoughtfully  with¬ 
drawn  behind  its  owner’s  back.  Neverthe¬ 
less  Mortimer  had  identified  it  and  what 
it  held. 

“What  did  you  have  in  mind  to  do  with 
that  halter-buckle.  Bill  Ricketts?”  he  de¬ 
manded.  “Coin’  to  stob  my  eyes  out 
with  it?” 

His  tone  being  severe.  Bill  and  his  sister 
took  several  steps  backward,  saying  noth¬ 
ing,  and,  in  spite  of  their  apprehension, 
staring  at  Mortimer  with  an  interest  in  him 
never  felt  before  this  hour — an  interest 
which  would  never  cease  to  rise  within 
them  thereafter  at  sight  of  him,  though 
Mortimer  himself  was  destined  to  remain 
in  ignorance  of  what  inspired  it. 

“/  know  what  you  were  up  to!”  he  said 
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both  of  you  home.  What 
you  doin’  down  here  on 
the  Square  without  no¬ 
body  to  police  you?” 

Maud  and  Bill  found 
Mr.  Foie’s  tone, 


manner, 

^V|  and  words  overwhelm- 

ing.  To  them  (after 
i’l /I+II  h  V  \  ^’hat  they  had  seen)  he 
Bl,  other  men; 

Bn'  such  a  creature  must  be 

n*'  .  juMjljM.  in  p>ossession  of  strange 

powers;  and  they  felt 
that  if  they  remained  in 
presence,  with  his 
1 1  thus  ominous, 

lif  some  disaster  to  them- 

WH'i '  h  1^1  selves  would  take  place. 

upon  him  they  groped 
,  for  each  other’s  hands 

^  m  and  began  to  walk  back¬ 
s'  f  fj ;  ward  rapidly. 

“You  better!'’  said 

jf"  Maud  and  Bill  made 
lljf  ■  f  ^  ^  detour  in  the  street, 

1]!''^  )  }  j  and  returned  to  the  side- 

walk  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  Mortimer. 
Then  they  walked  on, 
hand  in  hand,  looking  back  at  him  over 
their  shoulders  until  they  reached  the  cor¬ 
ner,  where  they  disappeared  in  sudden  flight. 

Mortimer  prepared  to  tilt  back  against 
the  telegraph-pole,  but  at  the  sound  of  a 
voice  behind  him  languidly  changed  his 
plans. 

“Fine-looking  children.” 

Mortimer  partially  rose,  holding  his 
chair  to  him  and  maintaining  his  sitting 
position;  set  the  chair,  and  himself  with  it, 
at  the  appropriate  distance  from  the  tele¬ 
graph-pole,  placed  his  feet  against  the  pole, 
and  stared  inscrutably  at  the  person  who 
had  pronounced  a  favorable  opinion  of 
Maud  and  Bill. 

“W’hat  say?”  he  inquired. 

“Fine-looking  children,”  repeated  the 
middle-aged  stranger,  who  was  seated  in  one 
of  the  National  House  chairs  and  smoking 
a  cigar. 

Mortimer’s  jaw  moved  ruminatively  for 
a  time,  and  again  he  looked  long  at  the 
stranger.  Finally  he  inquired:  “You  in 
the  wholesale  drug  line?” 

“Yes.  I’m  here  to  see  Mr.  Carter.” 


THE  BOY  COULD  SEE  FARTHER  INTO  THIS 
CAVITY  THAN  HE  HAD  EVER  BEFORE  SEEN 
INTO  A  SIMILAR  ONE. 

fiercely.  “You  and  Maud  were  goin’  to 
drop  that  ole  halter-buckle  down  the  inside 
of  my  shirt  while  you  thought  I  was  asleep.” 

“I  wasn’t,”  said  Bill  mildly. 

“Wasn’t,”  Maud  repeated. 

“Don’t  you  tell  me  no  stories!  I  w’as 
awake  everj’  minute,  and  I  saw  you.  Bill 
Ricketts!” 

“Wasn’t.” 

“Wasn’t,”  Maud  echoed. 

“Look  here!”  said  Mr.  Foie.  “W'hat 
you  doin’  up-town  alone?  That  Nonvegian 
lady  that  works  at  your  house  told  me  last 
week  your  mother  had  went  and  laid  down 
the  law  that  the  both  of  you  couldn’t  come 
up  to  the  Square  or  on  Main  Street  without 
either  her  or  the  Norw^egian  lady  bein’ 
along  with  you.  Told  me  that  was  the 
rule  ever  since  you  pried  off  the  lid  of  your 
little  bank  and  et  a  dollar  and  forty  cents’ 
worth  of  ice-cream  sodies  at  ten  cents  apiece 
at  Milo  Carter’s,  and  they  had  to  cany  the 
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“Well,  sir,”  said  Mortimer,  “if  you  want 
to  sell  an  order  to  Milo  don’t  say  nothin’  to 
him  about  them  two  bein’  no  fine-lookin’ 
chuldem.  They  went  and  et  sodies  till 
they  got  sick  in  his  store,  and  he  can’t 
hardly  stand  to  have  ’em  even  mentioned. 
He’s  one  of  many:  they  set  on  one  feller’s 
twelve-dollar  hat  from  New  York  City.” 

“Well,  they’re  certainly  fine-looking 
children,”  said  the  traveler.  “They’re  the 
kind  that  make  you  think  they  must  have 
a  mighty  pretty  mother.” 

“You  don’t  make  no  such  a  bad  guess 
on  that.”’  Mortimer  responded.  “Widow', 
too!” 

“Well,  if  that’s  the  case,  I  expect  maybe 
I  better  make  this  town  some  Saturday 
and  stay  over  Sunday.” 

Mortimer  shook  his  head.  “You  wouldn’t 
never  do  it  but  wunst!” 

“Why  not?” 

“Maud  and  Bill.” 

“Oh,  well,  it  all  depends,”  the  traveler 
said,  laughing.  “I  guess  I  could  get  on 
with  them,  all  right.” 

“Then  you’d  have  it  on  anybody  in  this 
town,”  said  Mortimer.  “For  brains,  you 
would.  The  smartest  man  in  Marlow  is 
tiyin’  it  right  now,  and  the  bettin’  ain’t 
hardly  any  of  it  on  him.  ’Most  everx’body 
that  knows  Maud  and  Bill  thinks  they'll 
drive  him  out.” 

“Who’s  that?” 

“Lu  Allen.  You  know  him?” 

“Xo.” 

“Name’s  Lucius  Brutus  Allen,  attorney- 
at-law,”  Mortimer  explained.  “Used  to 
go  with  their  mother  before  she  got  married 
and  moved  away.  Now’  she’s  back  to  live 
here,  and  a  widow,  you  never  see  the  like! 
This  here  Lu  Allen  ain’t  the  same  man. 
He’s  kind  of  a  stocky  feller,  and  sort  o’  red¬ 
headed — what  they  is  of  it — and,  honest, 
to  see  him  lately  you’d  believe  he  thought 
he  was  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
way  he’s  got  to  dressin’  up  and  steppin’  out. 
Used  to  kind  o’  just  shuffle  around,  but 
now  he’s  took  on  kind  of  a  prance,  the  way 
he  walks.  Well,  sir,  he  can  dress  up  and 
go  prancin’  around  this  town  like  a  ring¬ 
master  much  as  he’s  a  mind  to,  and  all  this 
and  that,  but  the  majority  of  ’em  thinks 
Maud  and  Bill  are  goin’  to  git  him  before 
long,  and  Lu’ll  decide  he’ll  have  to  quit. 
Ain’t  wobodv’s  constitution  can  stand  them 
two!” 

The  traveler,  glancing  down  the  street. 


laughed  again,  for  he  saw  the  tops  of  two 
small,  fair  heads  projecting  slightly  beyond 
the  corner.  These  heads  were  at  right 
angles  with  the  perjjendicular;  and  four 
earnest  blue  eyes,  in  a  vertical  line,  were 
steadfast  upon  Mr.  Mortimer  Foie. 

“There  they  are  now',  peeking  at  you 
round  the  corner.” 

But  as  Mortimer  turned  to  look,  the 
heads  w'ere  lightly  withdrawn.  Maud  and 
Bill  clasped  hands  again,  and  ran. 

They  slow’ed  to  a  trot,  slipped  through 
an  alley,  and  came  out  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  Square.  In  his  free  hand  Bill  still  held 
the  halter-buckle,  though  he  considered  it 
intrinsically  uninteresting  and  W’ished  to 
dispose  of  it.  There  was  no  law,  as  people 
say,  to  prevent  him  from  tossing  it  aw’ay; 
but  the  thought  of  so  obvious  a  disposal 
did  not  even  enter  his  mind — for  the  way 
of  a  mind  of  seven  is  its  own. 

Bill  had  picked  up  the  buckle  with  the 
intention  of  dropping  it  into  something  in 
order  to  watch  the  effect.  That  something 
having  proved  unavailable.  Bill  was  left 
w’ith  the  intention:  he  retained  the  buckle, 
and  he  still  had  the  desire  to  drop  it  into 
something,  in  order  to  watch  the  effect. 
Maud  comprehended  this  without  either 
of  them  feeling  any  need  to  express  in  w’ords 
their  sympathetic  understanding  in  the 
matter.  They  meant  nothing  damaging  or 
mischievous,  and  were  conscious  of  no  lack 
of  virtue. 

The\  walked  along,  looking  about  them 
wistfully.  Then,  before  a  window  display 
of  the  simplest  kind,  the  impulse  to  pause 
was  transmitted  from  Maud  to  Bill,  and 
they  came  to  a  halt.  Across  the  top  of  the 
one-story  building  ran  the  sign,  “L.  Zarff, 
Bakeiy’  and  Creamery’ and  through  the 
window'  L.  Zarff  himself  w’as  to  be  seen, 
talking  to  a  customer. 

Not  the  window’  display  but  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  customer  had  arrested  Maud’s 
attention;  and  Bill  immediately  felt  the 
reasonableness  of  his  sister’s  wishing  to 
stop.  Mr.  Zarff’s  customer  w’ould  have 
concentrated  public  interest  anywhere  ex¬ 
cept  in  Marlow,  where  every  one  was  used 
to  her  and  sympathized  with  her;  for, 
though  her  height  w'as  a  little  less  than  the 
average  height  of  w'omen,  she  weighed  al¬ 
most  three  hundred  pounds.  She  was  of 
middle  age,  and  the  greater  part  of  her 
blameless  life  was  spent  in  efforts  to  reduce 
her  affliction  which  accounted  for  her 


“WELL,  I’VE  HEARD 
ABOUT  YOUr  MRS. 
PEYTON  THOUGHT 
PROPER  TO  INFORM 
THEM;  AND  SHE 
ADDED  VEHEMENT. 
LY.  “PLENTY!" 


»S^'present  visit  to  Mr.  Zarff ’s 
hybrid  establishment. 

“The  doctor  says  I  might  as  well  tr\’  it, 
anyhow,  ^Ir.  Zarff,”  she  was  explaining. 
“He  says  it  wouldn’t  do  any  harm  just 
givin’  it  a  try.  It  was  Mrs.  Rolfo  Williams 
told  me  about  it.  She  says,  ‘You’ll  kill 
yourself.  Ruby,  just  livin’  on  greens  and 
one  cup  of  hot  water  a  day,’  she  says. 
‘Why  don’t  you  tr\’  what  my  cousin  over 
in  Springfield  took  herself  down  on?’  she 
says.  So  she  give  me  the  program  of  it. 
‘Eat  one  stale  roll  and  drink  one  pint  of 
buttermilk  at  ten  o’clock  everx’  morning,’ 
she  says,  ‘and  don’t  eat  nothing  more  till 
just  before  you  go  to  bed,’  she  says,  ‘and 
then  take  one  saucer  of  bran  and  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  brandy.’  So  I  e.xpect  you’ll 
see  me  here  everx*  morning  for  a  while  any¬ 
how,  Mr.  Zarff,  until  we  get  on  to  how  it 
seems  to  work  out.” 

“I  expect  you  couldn’t  hardly  do  better, 
either,”  said  Mr.  Zarff,  preparing  to  serx'e 
her.  “They  give  buttermilk  for  lots 
worse’n  your  trouble,  Mrs.  Peyton — ty¬ 
phoid  fever  and  I  don’t  know  what  all  I 
Would  you  prefer  to  take  it  here?” 


“Might  just  as  well,”  Mrs.  Peyton  re¬ 
turned.  “Save  me  from  carryin’  a  pitcher 
up-town  and  back  ever\’  morning.” 

Mr.  Zarff  set  upon  his  counter  a  glass  of 
buttermilk,  and  Mrs.  Peyton  regarded  it 
favorably.  “Nice  and  fresh  it  looks,”  she 
remarked.  “And  I  like  to  see  them  little 
chunks  of  butter  floatin’  round  in  it.  So 
much  of  this  buttermilk  you  get  nowadays 
looks  skimpy.” 

“Yes’m,”  he  said,  pleased  with  her 
praise.  “You’ll  find  our  buttermilk  pretty 
satisfactory,  I  guess.  It’s  them  little  gobs 
of  butter  in  it  that  make  it  go  down  so  slick. 
That  glass  holds  just  a  half  a  pint,  Mrs. 
Peyton.  You  slide  her  down  and  I’ll  fill 
her  up  again  for  you  in  a  jiffy.” 

Mrs.  Peyton  raised  the  glass  to  her  lips, 
and  as  she  drank  observed  that  two  small 
figures  had  quietly  entered  the  store  and 
were  standing  close  beside  her,  their  earnest 
faces  upturned  to  watch  her.  Somewhat 
flushed,  she  set  the  glass  down  empty,  and 
Mr.  Zarff  refilled  it. 

“I  expect  I  better  eat  my  stale  roll  be¬ 
tween  the  two  drinks,”  she  said;  and  upon 
his  suggestion  followed  him  to  a  drawer 
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behind  the  counter,  to  select,  from  a  mis¬ 
cellany  of  unsold  staples  therein,  a  roll  at 
what  stage  of  death  in  life  she  considered 
helpful.  Then  she  returned  to  the  glass 
of  buttermilk,  and  ate  the  roll  she  had 
chosen. 

She  was  not  comfortable  during  the 
process,  which  w’as  of  its  nature  rather 
difficult,  but  what  caused  the  greater  part 
of  her  discomfort  was  the  h.xedness  of  four 
earnest  eyes  upon  her  while  she  ate.  “My 
goodness!”  she  exclaimed  presently.  “.\in’t 
you  got  nothin’  else  to  look  at?” 

Neither  Maud  nor  Bill  felt  a  reply  to 
be  necessary,  and  Mrs.  Peyton’s  irritation 
increased.  “I  declare!”  she  complained 
to  the  proprietor.  “They  keep  watchin’ 
me  just  like  two  cats  lookin’  at  a  penjulumi 
I  can’t  make  a  move!  Who  are  them  two 
chuldern?” 

“I  think  they’re  the  ones  belong  to  Mrs. 
Ricketts,”  Mr.  Zarff  replied  uneasily. 

Mrs.  Peyton,  who  had  finished  the  roll, 
lifted  the  second  glass  of  buttermilk,  but 
allowed  it  to  remain  half-way  to  her  lips. 
“Are  you  two  Lucy  Cope  Ricketts’s 
chuldern?” 

Bill  nodded;  and  Maud,  having  noted 
this  action,  also  nodded. 

“Well,  I’ve  heard  about  you!’*  Mrs. 
Peyton  thought  proper  to  inform  them; 
and  she  added  vehemently,  “Plenty!” 

.\nd,  keeping  her  indignant  gaze  uix)n 
the  two  founts  of  scandal,  she  set  the  glass 
to  her  lips  and  drank.  The  children 
watched  her  with  a  searching  curiosity 
which  was  imp)ersonal  and  pure;  and  a 
growing  excitement  within  them,  as  she 
continued  to  swallow,  was  marked  by  the 
increasing  size  and  intensity  of  their  glossy, 
azure  eyes.  It  was  unfortunate  for  Mrs. 
Peyton  that  she  returned  this  stare  over  the 
top  of  the  glass  instead  of  looking  within  it. 

Mr.  Zarff,  arranging  some  little  cakes, 
with  his  back  turned  to  his  customer  and 
the  two  eager  observers,  was  startled  by 
the  breaking  of  a  glass  upon  the  floor  and 
simultaneous  sounds  indicating  an  im¬ 
pressive  strangulation.  For  a  moment  he 
saw  nothing  unusual,  except  that  Mrs. 
Peyton  had  vanished,  and  that  the  ob¬ 
servers  W’ere  again  outside  the  store.  All 
that  was  to  be  seen  of  these  latter  w’as  their 
eyes  and  the  tops  of  their  heads  just  above 
the  sill  of  the  display  window.  They  were 
})eering  into  the  room,  but  not  at  Mr.  Zarff : 
they  seemed  to  be  looking  at  something 


which  his  line  of  vision — obstructed  by  the 
bread-case  upon  the  counter — prevented 
him  from  seeing.  But  as  the  choking  sounds 
were  repeated  he  ran  out  from  behind  the 
counter,  and  found  that  Mrs.  Peyton  had 
seated  herself  upon  the  floor. 

Her  condition  did  not  permit  her  to 
speak,  but,  propping  herself  with  one  arm 
and  hand,  with  the  other  she  pointed  at 
him,  then  at  the  fragments  of  the  glass, 
and  then  at  a  milky  halter-buckle  which  lay 
at  some  distance  from  her  upon  the  floor. 
Gasping  and  making  strange  noises,  she 
pointed  again  at  him,  shook  her  finger  vio¬ 
lently,  and  the  unhappy  man  p>erceived 
that  she  was  charging  him  with  selling 
buttermilk  containing  old  halter-buckles. 
And  in  an  agony  of  denial  he  lifted  his  right 
hand  to  take  an  oath  affirming  his  own 
purity  and  that  of  all  his  works  and  prod¬ 
ucts. 

In  the  midst  of  this  great  gesture  he 
remembered  the  four  beautiful  eyes  just 
above  the  level  of  the  window-sill,  and, 
uttering  a  terrible  cr\’,  he  rushed  forth 
from  the  store.  But  those  eyes  and  their 
possessors  were  no  longer  within  sight. 
Peering  through  the  window,  Maud  and 
Bill  had  read  his  thought  as  the  very  first 
ghost  of  it  began  to  flicker  upon  his  face; 
and  they  delayed  not.  They  scurried! 

When  they  again  appeared  u|)on  the 
Square,  by  way  of  an  alley,  it  was  ujwn 
the  side  opposite  to  L.  Zaiiff’s  baker\’  and 
creamerx’,  and  the  harmony  wnich  had 
until  now  prevailed  between  them  was 
threatened.  In  dropping  the  halter-buckle 
into  the  glass  of  buttermilk,  when  Mrs. 
Peyton  and  Mr.  Zarff  went  to  select  a  roll. 
Bill  had  merely  followed  the  impulse  to 
experiment  which  had  been  stirred  within 
him  earlier  by  Mr.  Foie’s  revelation  of  so 
much  that  was  unusual.  Bill  had  not  in¬ 
tended  to  choke  anybody,  nor  had  he  the 
slightest  ill-will  toward  !NIrs.  Peyton.  Sim¬ 
ply,  without  realizing  what  might  happen, 
he  had  sought  to  discover  what  n'ouid 
happen. 

The  discovery  had  been  made,  and  he 
now  perceived  that  the  whole  affair  was 
another  of  those  things,  news  of  which 
reaches  the  home  authorities  in  an  incredi¬ 
bly  short  time  and  causes  serious  trouble. 
Consequently  his  state  was  one  of  anxiety, 
and  the  lack  of  harmony  between  him  and 
Maud  arose  because  of  her  taking  the  po¬ 
sition  of  an  immune,  claiming  that  Bill  was 
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the  sole  perpetrator,  and  therefore  would  odious  as  that  small  and  rosy  face  brimming 
be  the  sole  sufferer.  with  sweet  cruelty,  and  it  was  but  the  more 

“Oh,  oh,  oh!”  she  said,  pointing  her  hateful  in  his  sight  because  of  his  conviction 
finger  at  him  in  prophecy.  that  Maud  was  a  true  prophetess,  and  that 

“She  won’t  either!”  he  protested.  “And  her  prediction  was  destined  to  be  fulfilled, 
if  she  does,  you’ll  get  whatever’s  just  the  Slowly  vague  impulses  gathered  in  his 
same  I  do!”  mind  and  developed  there  until  they  be- 

But  Maud  shook  her  head,  and  smiled  a  came  a  purpose:  if  he  was  to  suffer — and 
superior  smile.  “Oh,  oh,  oh!”  she  repeated,  he  doubted  it  not — at  least  he  could  make 
“You  hush  up!”  sure  that  he  did  not  suffer  alone.  He  de- 

“Spank,  spank!”  said  Maud.  “Spank-  termined  that  Maud  should  be  involved  in 
ety-spankety-5/>aM;t.'”  And  she  laughed  something. 

happily.  In  front  of  Messieurs  Swazey  &  Ray- 

Bill  felt  that  he  could  not  much  longer  mond’s  (Dry-Goods,  Millinery  and  Notions) 
endure  this  sister  of  his.  He  declined  to  stood  four  ladies  dressed  in  summer  skirts 
retain  her  hand,  placed  both  of  his  own  in  and  linen  coats,  but  headless  and  feetless. 
his  pockets,  and  wUked 


THE  DUMMY 
DRUNKENLY  FOL. 
LOWED  MAUD 
ACROSS  THE  SIDE¬ 
WALK,  WAVERED 
A  T  T  H  E 
CURB,  THEN  A\ 
PLUNGED  ii 
INTO  THE  ll'f 
GUTTER.  /'/iiV  c 


Bill  stopped  before  these  and 
regarded  them  thoughtfully, 
and  Maud  halted  likewise. 
After  a  moment  Bill  grasped 
a  sleeve  of  the  nearest  dum- 
i^.  my  and  gave  it  a  twitch, 

r;  Maud  at  once  grasped  the 
~  other  sleeve  of  the  dummy 
'  and  shook  it. 

“How  do  do,  missuz?”  she 
said.  “You  want  to  go  walk¬ 
in’?”  she  added,  as  the  dummy  wabbled 
pleasantly  upon  its  stand.  “You  want  to 
take  a  walk,  missuz?” 

can’t  make  her  walk,”  Bill  said. 
“Look  at  me!”  And  he  gave  the  dummy 
a  jerk  that  moved  it  several  inches.  “Look 
at  me,  Maud.” 

“No!”  shouted  Maud.  “Wook  at  me. 
Wook  how’  I  make  her  walk.” 


“You  quit  that!”  said  Bill,  as  her  skipping 
brought  her  into  sidelong  collision  with 
him.  “You  better  keep  away  from  me!” 
“Span  kety-spank !  ” 

To  Bill,  few'  things  had  ever  seemed  so 
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“Fuff!  You  aren’t  any  good  at  it! 
Can’t  budge  her  an  inch!” 

“I  can’t?”  Maud  cried. 

“No,  you  can’t.  Let’s  see  you,  then,  if 
you  think  you  can.  You  pull  as  hard  as 
you  can,  and  she  won’t  budge  an  inch.  Go 
ahead  and  give  her  the  biggest  pull  you  can.” 

Maud  gave  her  the  biggest  pull  she  could. 
Bill  instantly  released  the  sleeve  by  which 
he  had  been  detaining  the  dummy;  and 
the  latter  drunkenly  followed  Maud  across 
the  sidewalk,  wavered  at  the  curb,  then 
plunged  magnificently  into  the  gutter,  which 
the  morning  water-cart  had  just  filled  with 
brown  wetness.  Maud  accompanied  her 
new  friend,  full  length. 

But  at  an  uproar  on  the  part  of  Messieurs 
Swazey  &  Raymond,  who  were  already 
on  their  way  out  of  the  store,  she  rose  and 
followed  Bill  down  the  street.  Gallantly 
he  slackened  his  gait,  suffering  her  to  over¬ 
take  him  and  to  grasp  his  hand  (since  once 
more  the  future  was  equal  liefore  them)  and 
for  the  third  time  in  one  short  hour  they 
fled  round  a  corner  and  disappeared  from 
the  threatening  Square. 

Their  mood  was  changed.  With  no  evil 
intentions,  and  in  what  had  seemed  to  them 
full  virtue,  they  all  at  once  found  themselves 
enmeshed  in  wickedness:  a  coil  of  Fate  had 
tripped  them.  Something  inscrutable  had 
wrought  out  of  their  innocent  actions  re¬ 
sults  that  were  catastrophes.  But  until 
punishment  overtook  them  they  were  free; 
and  although  they  knew  their  condition  now 
to  be  that  of  outlaws,  their  spirits  rose  to 
concert  pitch.  Thenceforth  they  were  con¬ 
sciously  Bad.  Forced  into  the  ranks  of 
anarchy  by  the  surprising  and  unfathomable 
laws  of  Nature,  they  deliberately  made  war 
upon  society. 

They  passed  a  cottage  built  flush  with 
the  sidewalk,  and  at  an  op>en  window  a 
little,  quaint  old  woman  sat  reading  a  Bible. 
She  pored  over  it,  holding  it  within  three 
inches  of  her  sjiectacles.  Bill  crossed  the 
sidewalk  on  his  hands  and  knees,  sprang 
up  suddenly  before  the  window,  and  bel¬ 
lowed  at  the  top  of  his  voice: 

“H'au-/” 

The  quaint  old  woman  uttered  a  la¬ 
mentable  cackle,  dropped  her  Bible,  and 
l)eat  the  air  with  her  hands. 

“U'aa’/”  squeaked  Maud;  and  again  fled 
after  Bill. 

Throughout  the  morning  they  pursued 
their  adventures. 


BILL  SPRANG  UP  SUDDENLY  BEFORE  THE  WIN- 
DOW,  AND  BELLOWED  “iVAJVr 


At  noon  the  Square  became  deserted; 
even  Mortimer  Foie  was  gone.  However, 
before  the  court-house  clock  struck  one,  he 
reappeared,  smoking  a  cigar  which  the  trav¬ 
eler  in  drugs  had  given  him;  but  he  did  not 
return  to  the  terrasse  of  the  National  House. 
The  glare  was  too  great  there  now,  and  Mor¬ 
timer  would  not  use  the  telegraph-jx)le  again 
until  the  western  sun  threw  the  shadow  of 
the  court-house  that  far  eastward.  In¬ 
stead,  he  drifted  to  the  shade  of  the  maples 
in  the  court-house  yard,  and  was  preparing 
to  droop  upon  the  cool  old  stone  steps  of 
the  building,  when  he  paused  to  address  a 
gentleman  emerging  from  the  interior. 

“I  e.xpect  it’s  about  time  you  was  showin’ 
up,  Lu.  I  reckon  you’re  wanted.” 

^Ir.  Lucius  Brutus  .-Mien  did  not  strongly 
resemble  the  prancing  ring-master  Mortimer 
had  sketched  to  the  traveler.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  not  to  lie  denied  that  his  figure  was 
sturdy,  even  the  least  bit  portly;  nor  that 
there  was  a  sparseness  upon  the  top  of  his 
head  and  a  hint  of  auburn  all  over  it. 
Furthermore,  his  apparel  was  new,  and 
bespoke  a  pleasant  liveliness  of  fancy;  one 
would  have  looked  for  it,  in  truth,  rather 
upon  the  Riviera  than  in  Marlow.  And 
his  air  and  glance  were  of  a  similar  liveli¬ 
ness;  there  was  a  sjmrkle  and  twinkle  about 
him — a  special  gaiety  which  never  comes 
to  very  young  lovers,  who  are  commonly 


THEIR  POSITION.  VIEWED  AS  A  PLACE  OF  REFUGE,  WAS  NOT  DISCREDITABLE.  SINCE  IT  HAD  THE 
ADVANTAGE  OF  ALMOST  PERFECT  INACCESSIBILITY. 
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haggard,  but  is  peculiar  to  mid¬ 
dle  age  when  middle  age  finds 
itself  in  a  lover’s  condition. 

He  fanned  himself  with  a 
Leghorn  hat  of  a  Cavalier  de¬ 
sign,  and  inquired  mildly:  “Who 
wants  me,  Mortimore?  I’ve 
been  looking  up  records  ever 
since  early  this  morning,  and  I 
haven’t  heard  the  latest  news 
of  our  city.  What  is  it?” 

“Maud  and  Bill,”  said  Mor¬ 
timer  with  almost  sinister  grav¬ 
ity. 

“What  have  they  been  up 
to?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  as  what 
you  might  call  it,”  said  Mor¬ 
timer  slowly.  “I  did  hear  they 
was  liable  to  be  a  couple  law¬ 
suits  work  out  of  it,  and  I  e.xpect  maybe  their 
mother  might  be  lookin’  fer  you  to  take 
charge  o’  the  defense,  as  it  were.” 

“I’d  like  to  hear  the  particulars,”  said 
Mr.  Allen.  “What  have  Maud  and  Bill 
been  doing?” 

“It  wouldn’t  be  no  such  a  strain  on  a 
person’s  voice  to  answer  you  what  they 
ain’t,”  Mr.  Foie  responded.  “They  begun 
on  me.  Tried  to  drop  an  ole,  rusty  halter- 
buckle  down  my  shirt;  then  they  took  and 
went  and  stuck  it  into  some  buttermilk 
over  at  Zarff’s  pore  Ruby  Peyton  was 
drinkin’  to  take  her  down;  and  it  like  to 
killed  her,  because  she’d  got  it  about  half 
swallered  before  she  coaxed  it  up. 

“Soon  as  her  wind  come  back  she  got 
kind  of  hysterical,  and  she  accused  Zarff  of 
all  this  and  that,  but  Fred  Howk  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  passin’  a  couple  o’  minutes 
before,  and  he  says  he  see  Bill  Ricketts  drop 
somep’m  in  a  glass  o’  buttermilk  while  Ruby 
and  Zarff  was  around  behind  the  counter, 
and  Howk  says  he  didn’t  think  nothin’  of 
it  because  he  thought  it  was  probably  Bill’s 
own  buttermilk  he  was  plajdn’  with,  and 
went  on  about  his  business  till  he  heard  the 
fuss  and  all  Ruby  was  makin’. 

“Well,  sir,  I  stepped  up  and  identified 
the  halter-buckle,  and  that  settled  it,  and 
Ruby  says  she  wouldn’t  hold  Zarff  respon¬ 
sible;  but  when  I  told  her  where  Bill  found 
this  here  halter-buckle,  and  says  how  many 
microbes  and  all  this  and  that  was  prob’ly 
on  it,  she  says  she  was  goin’  straight  to 
Lucy  Cope  Ricketts’s  house.  I  reckon 
she  didn’t  hardly  git  there  before  Swazey  & 


Raymond  got  a  telephone  call 
in  to  settle  fer  a  summer  outfit 
on  one  o’  their  dummies  that 
Maud  and  Bill  took  and  rolled 
in  the  gutter. 

“The  next  I  heard  of  ’em  they 
like  to  scared  ole  Mrs.  Swanter 
into  a  spasm,  squawkin’  at  her, 
and  her  daughter-in-law  chased 
’em,  and  they  run  spang  into 
Ed  Copes’s  new  cement  walk 
that  he’d  just  finished  layin’ 
to-day. 

“They  drug  out  of  it  before  Ed 
could  git  to  ’em;  and  next  thing, 
here  come  word  that  tley  was 
in  the  other  end  o’  town,  ’way 
in  the  Ferris  &  VV’heeler  direc¬ 
tion,  and  had  settled  down  to  a 
steady  chasin’  of  cats,  or  chick¬ 
ens,  or  anything  that  come  their  way. 

“The  Norwegian  lady  that  works  at  their 
house,  she  was  up-town  by  that  time,  and 
their  mother  was  out  lookin’  fer  ’em,  too, 
somewhere.  Well,  sir,  the  Norwegian  she 
run  off  in  the  Ferris  &  W’heeler  direction; 
and  then  Rolfo  Williams  says  one  his  cus¬ 
tomers  just  told  him  they  was  around  be¬ 
hind  the  lumber-yard,  throwin’  sticks  over 
a  fence  at  a  cow  in  a  lot  over  there  that 
ain’t  in  no  good  condition  to  be  run  all  over 
creation  thataway,  and  this  customer  says 
somebody  was  on  the  way  to  tell  the  woman 
that  owns  the  cow.” 

Mortimer  paused  to  smoke,  and  Mr. 
Allen’s  air  of  gaiety  was  less  visible;  indeed, 
he  looked  worried. 

“What  was  the  end  of  it?”  he  inquired. 

“Ain’t  ended,”  Mortimer  replied  lan¬ 
guidly.  “The  Norwegian  and  their  mother 
hunted  ’em  up  hill  and  down  dale,  but  fast 
as  either  of  ’em  would  git  one  place  they’d 
hear  of  Bill  and  Maud  another.  Wasn’t 
till  only  about  ten  minutes  ago  that  the 
Norwegian  got  ’em  treed.” 

“VV’ell,  I’m  glad  she  did,”  said  Lucius, 
with  obvious  relief.  “Did  she  take  them 
home?” 

“Home?  No!”  Mortimer  returned  with 
emphasis.  “Them  two  are  the  porest  ex¬ 
amples  of  home  bodies  we  got  in  our  little 
city.  I  reckon  she  don’t  see  much  chance 
o’  gettin’  ’em  home  till  they’re  good  and 
ready  to  come — not  without  she  calls  out 
the  fire  department!” 

“Why  not?” 

“W'eU,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Foie,  enjoying  his 


HE  LOOKED  A  LITTLE 
UKE  AN  OLD  PORTRAIT 
OF  A  TOPER,  OWING  TO 
HIS  HEATED  CONDI¬ 
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cigar,  and  drawlingly  delaying  his  narra¬ 
tive,  as  he  observed  tokens  of  impatience 
on  the  part  of  the  hstener.  “I  was  cornin’ 
by  there - ” 

“Coming  by  where?” 

“Where  the  Norwegian’s  got  ’em  treed. 

I  say  I  was  cornin’  by  there  on  my  way  up¬ 
town  after  dinner,  a  few  minutes  ago,  and 
she  ast  me  to  set  and  watch  ’em  while  she 
went  fer  their  mother.  Well,  I  says  I 
didn’t  know  but  what  I  would;  but  they 
wasn’t  no  shade  around  there,  and  I  can’t 
stand  no  such  sun  as  I  used  to  could,  so  I 
ast  Mrs.  Rolfo  Williams  to  do  it.  She  lives 
right  by  there,  and  she  savs  she’d  do  it. 
Anyhow,  when  I  come  away  she  was  there, 
lookin’  up  at  ’em  and  coaxin’  ’em  not  to 
move.” 

“What  are  you  talking  about?”  Lucius 
demanded  crossly.  “Looking  up  where 
at  them?  Why  ‘coaxing  them  not  to 
move’?” 

“They’re  up  on  the  roof  of  the  Baptist 
church,”  Mortimer  replied. 

“What!” 

“They  won’t  fall  off!”  said  Mortimer, 
and  as  Lucius  hurried  away,  plainly  dis¬ 
turbed,  called  after  him  bitterly,  “Not  in 
a  thousand  years!’’ 

Nevertheless,  Lucius  broke  into  a  trot. 

When  he  reached  the  church  he  found 
that  ample  matron,  Mrs.  Rolfo  Williams, 
fanning  herself  in  the  yard  beside  the  white 
frame  building,  with  a  small  group  of 
neighbors  about  her,  all  looking  up  at  two 
small  stained  and  smudgy  figures  about 
twenty-five  feet  above  them. 

The  roof  of  the  church  was  as  simple  as 
the  roof  of  a  Noah’s  Ark,  which,  except  for 
the  steeple  at  one  end,  it  {perfectly  resem¬ 
bled.  There  was  an  oval  air-hole  in  the 
steeple,  just  above  the  ridge  of  the  roof; 
and  Maud  and  Bill,  after  literally  seeking 
sanctuary  from  a  populace  which  threat¬ 
ened  to  rise  from  sev'eral  directions  at  once, 
had  climbed  up  into  the  steeple,  crawled 
out  through  the  air-hole,  and  had  slid  down 
the  roof  to  the  tin  gutter,  where  their  heels 
prevented  them  from  descending  the  rest  of 
the  way  through  the  air. 

Here  they  were  now  standing,  or,  rather, 
they  were  obliquely  reposing;  and  their 
position,  viewed  as  a  place  of  refuge,  was 
not  discreditable,  since  it  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  almost  perfect  inaccessibility.  If, 
however,  they  had  selected  it  as  a  hiding- 
place,  little  praise  can  be  given  them  for 


intelligence,  since  no  spot  in  all  the  town 
could  have  been  more  conspicuously  in  the 
view  of  all  upward-looking  people. 

Mrs.  Williams  and  her  friends  W’ere  al¬ 
ternately  calling  to  the  children  to  “lay 
still”  and  whispering  anxiously  among 
themselves,  like  people  in  a  sick-room  who 
are  keeping  something  from  the  patient. 
And  upon  Lucius’s  appearance  they  greeted 
him  gravely,  but  with  so  much  covert  con¬ 
versation  aside  as  to  embarrass  him  some¬ 
what. 

“Is  their  ma  on  the  way?”  Mrs.  Williams 
asked  quickly. 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  answered,  wiping  his 
pink  forehead,  and  gazing  upward  in  per¬ 
plexity.  “I  don’t  know  where  she  is.” 

“Of  course  we  all  thought  you’d  be  with 
her,”  Mrs.  Williams  said.  “That  Norwe¬ 
gian  girl  says  she  was  somewhere  down 
around  the  Ferris  &  Wheeler  direction, 
and  we  supposed  of  course  you’d  be 
down  there  too,  An\T\’ay,  that’s  where 
the  Norwegian  girl  went  to  look  for  her. 
What  do  you  think  had  ought  to  be 
done?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  said,  still  gazing  up 
at  the  two  small  figures.  So  far  as  could 
be  seen,  they  were  subject  to  no  agitation; 
their  manner  seemed  to  be  entirely  non¬ 
committal  and  imiKjrsonal. 

“Well,  mayl)e  their  mother  can  think  of 
a  way  to  get  ’em  down.  IIV  can’t!”  said 
Mrs.  Williams,  “One  thing  certain:  they 
can’t  get  back  the  way  they  come.  They 
couldn’t  climb  up  that  slant  to  the  air-hole 
to  save  their  lives.  It’s  too  steep,  and 
them  shingles  are  too  slick.  Mrs.  Heming, 
here,  went  over  to  Lodge’s  paint-shop  to 
see  if  they  didn’t  have  ladders  long  enough 
to  reach  ’em,  but  all  the  painters  had  went 
to  that  new  farmhouse  they’re  buildin’  four 
miles  out  on  the  .\cton  road.  And  if  you 
can  think  of  any  way  to  get  them  two  down 
without  callin’  out  the  fire  department,  I 
certainly  think  you’d  be  doin’  a  favor  to 
their  mother,  Lu  Allen!  There  wouldn’t 
be  no  end  to  the  talk  it’d  make,  nor  no  end 
to  the  time  the  talk’d  go  on,  either,  and  I 
exf)ect  Lucy  Cope  Ricketts  has  had  just 
alx)ut  enough  mortification  over  Maud  and 
Bill  without  its  spreadin’  all  over  creation 
that  the  fire  department  had  to  be  called 
out  on  their  account!” 

“Yes,”  said  Lucius.  “We’ll  have  to  see 
what  we  can  do.”  • 

He  went  thoughtfully  round  to  the  open 
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front  door  of  the  church,  entered  the  ves¬ 
tibule,  passed  through  a  smaller  door,  and 
ascended  the  hot  and  cobwebby  stairway 
to  the  steeple.  VV'hen  he  looked  down 
through  the  air-hole  he  saw  the  two  fair 
heads  of  Maud  and  Bill  about  eighteen 
feet,  in  an  oblique  line,  below  him,  and 
beyond  and  below  them  the  upturned  faces 
of  the  group  upon  the  ground. 

At  sight  of  his  shadowy  countenance 
framed  in  the  oval  air-hole,  a  little  like  an 
old  portrait  of  a  tojjer,  owing  to  Mr.  Allen’s 
heated  condition,  there  were  sharp  e.xcla- 
mations,  and  then  everv'  one  said 

Lucius  put  his  head  out  of  the  hole. 

The  next  instant  his  strong  impulse  was 
to  withdraw  it,  for  from  out  an  alley  across 
the  street  there  came  a  flying  lady,  exor¬ 
bitantly  lovely,  followed  at  a  little  distance 
by  a  blond  young  woman  of  Scandinavian 
appearance. 

The  flying  lady,  hatless,  and  with  blue 
silk  blowing  from  her  like  the  garments  of 
a  Winged  Victory',  did  not  go  out  of  her 
way  to  enter  the  churchyard  by  means  of 
the  gate,  though  it  stood  open.  She  came 
straight  at  the  fence,  which  was  of  boards 
set  horizontally  with  spaces  between,  and 
not  so  much  climbed  it  as  flew  over  it. 
Her  lips  were  parted  to  call  to  the  children; 
but  she  did  not  call.  She  uttered  but  the 
briefest  sound,  checking  it  almost  before  it 
was  audible,  and  then  she  stood  still,  pale 
indeed,  but  able  to  gaze  quietly  upward. 
Her  eyes  w'ere  w'onderful,  like  Maud’s  and 
Bill’s;  and  they  were  never  more  wonderful 
than  as  she  stood  there,  looking  up  at  Maud 
and  Bill — and  at  Lucius. 

This  sedentary'  man,  confronted  by  an 
athletic  crisis,  permitted  himself  to  moan. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  wish  that  he  had 
happened  to  be  out  of  town  that  day,  and 
for  a  moment  or  two  his  feelings  toward 
Maud  and  Bill  were  unchari¬ 
table.  He  had  no  wish  to 
break  his  neck,  but  more 
than  that,  his  emphatic  im¬ 
pression  w’as  that  his  was  no 
figure  to  be  displayed  steeple- 
jacking  and  circus-perform-, 
ing  before  any  person  whom 
he  was  gradually  inducing 
to  regard  him  in  a  romantic 
light.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
even  if  his  performance- 
should  prove  successful,  she 
might  w'ell  inform  him  later 


that  her  sentiments  were  grateful  but  alto¬ 
gether  sisterly;  and  if  she  did,  Lucius  felt 
that  none  of  the  other  ladies  in  the  audience 
would  blame  her. 

Howev'er,  he  was  sorrowfully  assured 
that  her  regard  for  his  grace  and  dignity, 
and  ev'en  for  his  safety,  were  but  little  in 
the  balance  with  her  feelings  as  a  mother; 
and  he  addressed  his  soul  gloomily  to  the 
adventure.  Tossing  the  sufficiently  stout 
rope  of  the  church-bell  out  ujwn  the  roof, 
he  squeezed  parlously  through  the  oval  air¬ 
hole  —  and  well  he  knew  how  red  and  round 
his  face  looked,  and  how'  tight  a  fit  the 
air-hole  was! 

Arrived  upon  the  ridge,  he  grasped  the 
bell-rope  and  slid,  whereupon  the  bell  ut¬ 
tered  a  loud  clang.  His  coat  rucked  up 
over  his  head;  and  during  the  glissade  he 
heard  a  tearing  sound,  and  banished  all 
thoughts  of  the  tender  fabrics  that  he  wore 
and  of  w'hat  W'as  happening  to  them — be¬ 
cause  such  thoughts  made  him  bitter  and 
even  hotter  than  he  was. 

When  he  checked  his  descent  beside  the 
children,  he  observed  that  neither  of  them 
seemed  to  be  frightened — they  w'ere  appre¬ 
hensive,  perhaps;  but  their  apprehensions 
W'ere  not  connected  w'ith  the  possibilities  of 
a  fall  from  the  roof.’  Maud  said  nothing, 
and  Bill,  after  brieffy  exclaiming,  “Say!” 
W'as  likew'ise  silent. 

“Look  here,”  said  Lucius.  “VV’e  have 
to  get  up  this  roof  and  into  that  air-hole 
again — the  same  place  w'e  got  out  of. 
Maud,  you  climb  up  my  clothes,  and  put 
your  feet  on  my  shoulders,  and  then  on  my 
head,  and  keep  hold  of  the  rope.” 

And  when  Maud  had  obeyed,  and  one 
of  her  heels  w'as  quite  evidently  upon  the 
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least  protected  area  of  his  head,  “That’s 
the  ticket!”  he  said,  though  his  enthusiasm 
was  feebler  than  he  intended.  “Be  sure 
not  to  let  go  of  the  rope,  Maud,  and  keep 
on  crawling.  Now,  Bill,  it’s  your  turn — 
you  climb  up  me  just  the  same  way  Maud 
did,  only  after  you  reach  my  shoulders  I 
believe  it  won’t  be  necessary  for  you  to 
step  on  my  head.  Don’t  be  afraid:  if 
either  of  you  begins  to  slide,  I’m  right  be¬ 
hind  you  and  I  won’t  let  you  slide  far. 
Keep  a-crawlin’,  ladies  and  gentlemen! 
That’s  it!  Whoopsedaisy!  U p  we  go!” 

Up  they  did  go,  like  three  Alpinists  con¬ 
quering  an  outrageous  summit.  And  into 
the  air-hole  they  passed,  one  after  the 
other,  Lucius  last,  and  stirringly  aware — 
as  he  e.xtricated  himself  inside  the  steeple, 
after  a  short  e.xhibition  of  gymnastics — 
that  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had 
put  his  feet  through  the  air-hole  first  in¬ 
stead  of  his  head.  It  was  his  conviction 
that  after  such  a  spectacle  no  woman  who 
saw  it  would  ever  voluntarily  look  at  him 
again;  at  least  not  without  derisive  laugh¬ 
ter.  He  sighed  deeply,  secured  his  hat 
from  the  ledge  where  he  had  left  it,  and 
followed  the  children  down  the  wooden 
stairs.  He  did  not  even  dust  himself:  he 
was  that  low  in  his  mind. 

When  Maud  and  Bill  reached  the  narrow 
door  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairway  they 
could  look  out  through  the  vestibule  of  the 
church,  and  they  beheld  their  mother 
slowly  approaching,  attended  by  solicitous 
women.  There  was  something  unusual 
and  disquieting  about  her:  she  walked 
so  oddly  and  she  was  so  white;  and  Mrs. 
Rolfo  Williams  kept  dipping  a  handker¬ 
chief  in  a  cup  of  water,  and  then  offering 
it  to  her. 

Maud  and  Bill  halted  abruptly,  but  for 
only  an  instant.  Simultaneously,  they  {per¬ 
ceived  a  dim  connection  between  their  own 
conduct  and  this  unprecedented  manner 
of  their  mother.  Vaguely,  but  with  a 
rising  terror,  they  understood  that  they 
had  done  something  peculiar  to  her;  and 
they  were  not  remorseful  but  appalled:  it 
was  as  if  unwittingly  they  had  damaged 
the  steadfast  sun  in  the  sky  above  them. 
If  Bill  had  thrown  a  pebble  at  a  sparrow, 
and  had  hit  the  sun  instead,  and  broken 
it,  and  put  out  all  the  light  (a  thing  they 
could  have  conceiv^ed  as  readily  as  this 
present  strangeness),  they  would  have  felt 
just  as  they  felt  now.  And  their  thoughts 


were  of  a  punishment  proportionate  to  the 
huge  circumstances. 

Maud  and  Bill  opened  their  mouths. 
Sound  issued  therefrom.  They  seized  each 
the  hand  of  the  other.  Once  more  thev 
fled  away.  They  turned  and  scurried 
through  the  church  and  out  through  the 
door  of  the  smaller  room  behind  the  altar. 
Then,  climbing  the  back  fence,  they  floun¬ 
dered  through  a  meadow  beyond,  roaring, 
not  having  closed  their  mouths  since  they 
opened  them  in  the  vestibule. 

“VV'ell,  an\'way,  there’s  one  thing  cer¬ 
tain,”  Mrs.  Rolfo  Williams  said,  comfort¬ 
ing  the  stricken  mother.  “The  way  they 
just  took  one  look  at  you,  and  hollered  and 
run,  it  shows  you  tr>’  to  do  your  duty  by  ’em, 
or  they  wouldn’t  of  been  so  scared  of  you!” 

“How  could  they?”  Mrs.  Ricketts  cried. 
“People  will  believe  that  I  torture  them!” 

“No,  no,”  said  Mrs.  Williams.  “And, 
anyhow,  if  you  was  to  do  a  little  of  that, 
why,  nobody — ”  Here  she  paused,  think¬ 
ing  it  more  tactful  to  change  the  subject. 
“Honey,  you  better  let  me  dab  this  nice, 
cold  handkerchief  on  your  forehead  a  little 
more.  I  e.xjpect  you’re  feelin’ - ” 

“No,  not  any  more,”  said  Mrs.  Ricketts, 
smiling  wanly.  “Where  is  Mr.  .\llcn?” 

“Gone  home,  I  e.xpect,”  the  good  woman 
answered.  “I  certainly  don’t  blame  him. 
Not  after  I  see  his  clothes  close  to!” 

She  was  mistaken,  however,  for  Mr. 
Allen  had  not  gone  home.  He  had  accom¬ 
panied  Maud  and  Bill  in  flight.  He  did 
not  vociferate  as  they  did,  but  he  fled  as 
they  did;  he  panted  and  perspired  as  they 
did;  and  his  mental  distress  was  as  great  as 
theirs.  During  the  past  few  weeks  he  had 
become  a  poignantly  sensitive  man,  of  the 
highest  and  most  delicate  ideals  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  concerning  his  personal  appearance; 
and  now  his  mind  was  full  of  pictures  of 
what  that  appearance  had  been  on  the  roof 
of  the  Baptist  church.  Only  lovers  can 
comprehend  what  he  felt  and  suffered. 

A  lane  ran  through  the  meadow,  and, 
when  the  fugitives  reached  it,  Maud  and 
Bill  would  have  turned  in  the  direction 
that  led  to  of>en  country,  but  Lucius  gal¬ 
loped  before  them  and  beckoned  urgently. 
“Here!  This  way!”  he  shouted.  “I’m  run¬ 
ning  away,  too!  Let’s  go  this  way!” 

He  had  their  confidence,  for  they  followed 
him;  and  he  led  them  down  the  lane,  and 
then  through  the  alley  that  brought  them 
to  their  own  back  yard.  Halting  at  the 


“OH!”  SHE  CRIED.  “BAD!  BAD!  BAD!” 


empty  stable,  he  found  the  alley  doors  of 
the  carriage-house  unfastened,  and  threw 
them  open. 

“Let’s  go  in  here,”  he  suggested.  “I 
want  to  hide  as  much  as  you  do!” 

They  looked  at  him  inquiringly  for  a 
moment,  then  Maud  took  his  right  hand 
and  Bill  took  his  left,  and  they  entered  the 
stable  together,  Maud  and  Bill  still  sniffling 
pathetically  at  interx'als.  But  they  had 
not  gone  half-way  across  the  uneven  old 
floor  when  a  radiant  lady  stepped  upon 
the  threshold  of  the  wide  doors  opposite 


them,  sunshine  flooding  the  yard  behind  her. 

“Oh!”  she  cried.  “Bad!  Bad!  Bad!” 

“Aren’t  they,  though!”  said  Lucius,  and 
for  that  moment  forgot  not  only  how  he 
looked  then,  but  how  he  had  looked  on  the 
church  roof.  “By  glor>’,  how'  I  love  ’em 
for  it!” 

To  the  dumfounding  surprise  of  Maud 
and  Bill,  and  with  the  result  that  never 
afterward  in  all  their  lives  did  they  once 
lose  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  good 
faith  of  their  present  rescuer,  their  mother 
kissed  all  three  of  them. 
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J-^ERE  is  another  chapter  in  Sir  Arthur  G>nan  Doyle’s  remarkable  narrative  of  his  country. 

men’s  share  in  the  great  war — the  first  authoritative  account  of  the  British  fighting  in 
France.  Some  months  ago  we  published  “The  Batde  of  Mons.”  This  month’s  article  pictures 
the  first  great  British  action  after  Mons — the  Battle  of  Ypres,  followed  by  the  fight  at  Neuve- 
Chapelle.  Due  to  space  limitations,  we  have  had  to  omtt  some  minor  portions  of  the  narrative, 
holding  it  to  the  main  action.  Other  articles  will  appear  later  on  the  most  significant  struggles 
of  the  war.— THE  EDITOR. 


IT  IS  abundantly  clear  that  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Ypres,  in  its  duration,  the 
space  covered,  the  numbers  engaged, 
and  the  losses  endured,  was  far  the 
greatest  ever  fought  up  to  that  -time  by 
a  British  Army.  At  Waterloo,  the  losses 
were  under  ten  thousand.  In  this  great 
light  they  were  little  short  of  fifty  thou¬ 
sand.  The  fact  that  the  enemy  did  not 
recoil  and  that  there  was  no  sensational 
capture  of  prisoners  and  guns  has  obscured 
the  completeness  of  the  victory.  In  these 
days  one  judges  victory  or  defeat  by  the 
question  whether  an  army  has  or  has  not 
reached  its  objective.  In  this  particular 
case,  taking  a  broad  view  of  the  whole  ac¬ 
tion,  a  German  force  of  at  least  six  hundred 
thousand  men  set  forth  to  reach  the  coast,  and 
was  opposed  by  a  force  of  less  than  half  its 
numbers — who  barred  its  way.  The  Germans 
did  not  advance  five  miles  in  a  month  of  fight¬ 
ing,  and  they  lost  not  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  men  without  any 
military  advantage  whatev-er,  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  such  villages  as  Gheluvelt,  Wyt- 
schaete,  or  Messines  availed  them 
not  at  all. 

If  this  is  not  a  great  victory,  I 
do  not  know  what  military  achieve- 
ment  would  deserve  the  term. 

This  great  battle  is  not  an  action  ^ 


which  can  be  set  down  to  the  exclusive  credit 
of  any  one  nation.  It  raged  from  the  sand- 
dunes  of  the  north,  where  the  Belgians 
fought  so  well,  through  the  French  Marine 
Brigade  at  DLxmude,  and  the  Ninth  French 
Corps,  to  General  Haig’s  Corps,  which  was 
buttressed  on  the  right  toward  the  latter 
part  of  the  battle  by  the  Sixteenth  French 
Corps.  Farther  south  yet  another  French 
corps  supported  and  eventually  took  the 
place  of  the  British  cavalry  opposite  the 
lost  villages  of  Wytschaete  and  Alessints. 
From  there  ran  the  unbroken  lines  of  the 
imperturbable  Third  Corps,  which  ended  to 
the  south  in  the  trenches  originally  held  by 
the  Second  British  Corps,  and  later  by  the 
Indians.  Across  the  La  Bassee  Canal  the 
French  once  again  took  up  the  defense. 

Our  Allies  fought  gloriously,  and  if  their 
deeds  are  not  set  down  here,  it  is  from  want 
of  .space  and  of  precise  information,  not 
from  want  of  appreciation.  But,  turning 
to  the  merely  British  aspect  of  the  fight— 
and  beyond  all  doubt  the  heavier  share  fell 
upon  the  British — it  may  be  said  that  the 
battle  lasted  a  clear  month,  from 
i  \  October  12th,  when  Smith-Dorrien 
crossed  the  La  Bassee  Canal,  to 
November  nth,  when  the  German 
Guard  reeled  out  of  the  Nonne- 
busch  Wood.  It  attained  its 
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maximum  fury,  so  far  as  the  British  line  was  not  over.  For  a  fortnight  still  to  come 
was  concerned,  from  October  29th  to  it  was  close  and  desp>erate.  But  never  again 
November  nth,  1914.  would  it  be  quite  so  perilous  as  on  that  im- 

Looking  back  at  the  three  actions  of  the  mortal  last  day  of  October,  when  over  the 
29th,  30th,  and  especially  of  the  31st  of  green  Flemish  meadows,  beside  the  sluggish 
October,  one  can  clearly  perceive  that  it  water-courses,  on  the  fringes  of  the  Old 
was  the  closest  thing  to  a  really  serious  de-  World  villages,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  au- 
feat  which  the  Army  had  had  since  Le  tumn-tinted  woods,  two  great  empires 
Cateau.  If  the  Germans  had  been  able  to  fought  for  the  mastery, 
push  home  their  attack  once  again,  it  is  Such  was  the  British  epic, 
probable  that  they  would  have  taken  Ypres, 

and  that  the  results  would  have  been  most  The  Loss  of  IV ytschaete 

serious.  Sir  John  French  is  reported  as  _ 

having  said  that  there  was  a  moment  ujwn  '  I  'HE  center  was  so  terribly  pressed  that  it 
October  31st  when  he  seemed  to  be  at  the  is  an  extraordinary  thing  that  they  were 

end  of  his  resources.  To  Sir  John  at  Ypres  able  to  hold  their  own.  The  Second  Corps, 
converged  all  the  cries  for  succor,  and  from  which  at  that  time  had  just  been  withdrawn 
him  radiated  the  words  of  hope  and  en-  for  a  rest  from  the  La  Bassee  lines,  were  the 
couragement  which  stiffened  the  breaking  only  available  reinforcements.  When  news 
lines.  To  him  and  to  his  untiring  lieuten-  was  flashed  south  as  to  the  serious  state  of 
ant,  Douglas  Haig,  the  Empire  owed  more  affairs,  two  regiments,  the  Second  Yorkshire 
that  day  than  has  ever  been  generally  real-  Light  Infantry  and  the  Second  Scottish  Bor- 
ized.  The  latter  was  up  to  the  firing-line  derers  from  the  Thirteenth  Infantry  Bri- 
again  and  again  rallying  the  troops.  gade,  were  sent  up  in  motor-buses  by  the 

The  fact  that  three  divisions  of  infantrx’  road  to  the  relief.  Strange  indeed  was  the 
with  brigades  which  resembled  battalions,  sight  of  these  vehicles  flying  along  the  Flem- 
and  battalions  which  were  anything  from  ish  roads,  plastered  outside  with  the  homely 
companies  to  platoons,  destitute  of  reserves  names  of  London  suburbs  and  crammed 
save  for  a  few  dismounted  cavalry,  barred  with  the  grimy,  much-enduring  infantr>% 
the  path  to  a  powerful  German  army,  is  one  The  lines  at  Messines  were  in  trouble,  and  so 
of  the  greatest  feats  of  military  history.  It  also  were  those  at  Wytschaete  farther  to 
was  a  very  near  thing.  There  was  a  time,  the  north.  To  this  latter  place  went  two 
it  is  said,  when  the  breech-blocks  had  actu-  battalions  of  Shaw’s  Ninth  Brigade,  the 
ally  been  taken  from  the  heavy  guns  First  Northumberland  Fusiliers  and 

in  order  to  disable  them,  and  some  ^  Jl  ^  Lincolns.  Hard  work 

of  the  artillery  had  been  passed  awaited  the  infantry  at  Messines, 

back  through  Ypres.  But  the  line  and  at  Wytschaete. 

held  against  all  odds,  as  it  has  done  Advancing  into  what  was  to  them 

so  often  in  the  past.  The  struggle  an  entirely  strange  position,  these 
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two  veteran  regiments  sustained  very  hea\y 
losses  which  they  bore  with  extreme  forti¬ 
tude.  They  were  surprised  by  the  Germans  on 
the  road  between  Kemmel  and  Wytschaete 
on  the  night  of  October  31st,  the  same  night 
upon  which  the  London  Scottish  to  the  south 
of  them  were  so  heavily  engaged.  Colonel 
Smith  succeeded  in  extricating  the  Lincolns 
from  what  was  a  most  perilous  position,  but 
only  after  a  loss  of  sixteen  officers  and  four 
hundred  men.  The  Fusiliers  were  almost  as 
hard  hit.  For  forty-eight  hours  the  battle 
swung  backward  and  forward  in  front  of 
Wytschaete,  but  in  the  end  the  village  it¬ 
self  was  lost;  but  the  defensive  lines  to  the 
west  of  it  were  firmly  established.  By  No¬ 
vember  the  second  strong  French  reinforce¬ 
ments  had  appeared,  and  it  was  clear  that 
this  desperate  attempt  to  break  through 
the  very  center  of  the  British  position  had 
definitely  failed. 


The  Fight  for  Messines 


^  I  'HE  struggle  at  Messines,  some  five  miles 
to  the  south,  was  even  more  severe  and 
sanguinary'  than  at  Wytschaete.  In  the  early 
morning  of  the  31st  the  Lays  and  the  Fifth 
Dragoon  Guards  upion  the  left  of  the  Mes¬ 
sines  position,  after  a  heavy 
\  shellfall,  were  driven  out  of  their 
trenches  by  a  sudden  furious 
advance  of  the  German  infantry. 
The  front  of  the  village  of  !Mes- 
sines  was  held  by  Wild’s  Fifty- 
Seventh  Rilles,  who 
were  driven  in  by  the 
same  attack,  every  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  regiment  be¬ 
ing  killed  or  wounded. 
The  Ninth  Lancers,  in 
front  of  the  village, 
held  on,  repulsing  in¬ 
fantry  attacks,  until 
they  were  driv¬ 
en  back  by  the 
deadlv  shell-fire. 


.\t  one  time  they  were  enfiladed  on  both 
sides  and  heard  the  Germans  roaring  their 
war  songs  in  the  dark  ail  round  them;  but 
they  were  able,  owing  to  the  coolness  of 
Colonel  Campbell  and  the  discipline  of  his 
veteran  troopers,  to  fall  back  and  to  re¬ 
form  upon  the  western  side  of  the  village. 
Lance-Corjx)ral  Seaton  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  covering  the  retreat  of  his  whole 
squadron,  remaining  single-handed  in  his 
trench  until  his  Maxim  was  destroyed,  after 
he  had  poured  a  thousand  shots  into  the 
close  ranks  of  his  assailants.  .  .  . 

Within  Messines  the  struggle  was  still 
going  for\vard  with  fighting  from  house  to 
house,  but  the  Germans,  who  were  coming 
on  with  overjjowering  numbers  and  great 
valor,  were  gradually  winning  their  way  for¬ 
ward.  The  0.v;fordshire  Hussars,  fresh  from 
the  base,  were  thrown  into  the  combat.  A 
second  line  of  defense  had  been  arranged  a 
mile  or  so  to  the  west,  near  Wulverghem, 
but  if  Messines  must  go  the  victors  should 
at  least  pay  the  price  down  to  the  last  droj) 
of  blood  which  could  be  wrung  from  them. 
Reinforcements  were  within  sight,  both 
h'rench  and  British,  but  they  were  scanty 
in  quantity  though  superb  in  quality. 

It  was  a  most  critical  position,  and  one 
can  not  but  marvel  at  the  load  of  responsi¬ 
bility  which  Sir  John  French  had  to  bear 
upon  this  day,  for  from  the  left  of  Haig’s 
First  Corps  in  the  north,  down  to  Neuve- 
Chajwlle  in  the  south,  a  stretch  of  twenty- 
five  miles,  there  was  hardly  a  point  which 
was  not  strained  to  the  verge  of  cracking. 
From  all  points  reix)rts  came  in  of  trenches 
overwhelmed  or  enfiladed,  and  of  little  iso¬ 
lated  groups  of  men  struggling  most  desper¬ 
ately  to  keep  a  footing  against  an  ever-surg¬ 
ing  gray  tide  which  was  beating  up  against 
them  and  flowing  through  even,-  gap.  Cool 
and  alert.  Sir  John  French  controlled  the 
situation  from  his  central  p)ost  and  threw 
in  such  reinforcements  as  he  could  find, 
though,  indeed,  they  could  only  be  got  by 
taking  them  from  places  where  they  were 
wanted  and  hurrx'ing  them  to  places  where 
they  were  needed  even  more  urgently.  He 
was  strengthened  always  by  the  knowledge 
that  General  Joffre  behind  him  was  doing 
all  that  a  loyal  colleague  could  to  find  fresh 
columns  of  his  brave  little  infantrx'  men  to 
buttress  up  the  hard-pressed  line. 

For  the  moment,  however,  none  of  these 
were  available,  and  Messines  was  still  part¬ 
ly  in  British,  partly  in  German  hands. 


THE  STRUGGLE  WITHIN  MESSINES  WENT  FORWARD  WITH  nGHTING  FROM  HOUSE  TO  HOUSE. 
THE  BRITISH  WERE  DETERMINED  THAT  IF  MESSINES  MUST  GO,  THE  VICTORS  SHOULD  AT 

LEAST  PAY  A  HIGH  PRICE. 


Brigg’s  First  Brigade,  with  theO.xfords,  held  the  village  to  improve  the  British  position, 
on  to  the  western  edge  of  the  town.  To  and  some  ground  was  actually  gained  by  the 
their  left,  linking  up  with  Gough’s  men  in  the  cavalrymen,  the  Yorkshire  Light  Infantry, 
VVytschaete  sector,  was  the  Fourth  Dragoon  and  the  Scots  Borderers.  What  occurred. 
Guards.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  Second  however,  on  the  ridge  to  the  north  made  all 
Scots  Borderers  and  the  Second  Yorkshire  further  effort  a  useless  waste  of  life.  The 
Light  Infantry  (the  joint  detachment  under  Bavarian  infantry  had  come  with  an  irresist- 
Major  Coke)  arrived  from  the  south,  and  ible  rush  against  the  thin  British  line.  The 
were  at  once  advanced  uf>on  Messines  to  order  to  hold  their  ground  at  all  costs  was 
stiffen  the  defense.  Under  heavy  fire  they  given  and  the  London  Scots  answered  it  in 
established  themselves  in  the  village.  Eve-  a  way  which  gained  the  highest  praise  from 
ning  fell  with  desperate  street  fighting  and  the  many  soldiers  who  saw  it.  After  being 
the  relative  position  unchanged.  exposed  for  several  hours  to  heavy  shell- 

Twice  the  Bavarians  stormed  into  the  fire,  it  was  no  light  task  for  any  troops  to 
central  square,  and  twice  they  fell  back  after  be  called  upon  to  resist  a  direct  assault, 
littering  it  with  their  bodies.  It  seemed  From  nine  in  the  evening  of  October  31st 
hopeless  to  hold  the  village  against  the  ever-  to  two  in  the  morning,  under  the  red  glare 
growing  pressure  of  the  Germans,  and  yet  of  burning  houses.  Colonel  Malcolm’s  Scot- 
the  loss  of  the  village  entailed  the  loss  of  the  tish  and  Colonel  Annesley’s  Carbineers  held 
ridge,  w’hich  would  leave  a  commanding  back  the  Bavarian  advance — an  advance 
position  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Village  which  would  have  meant  the  piercing  of  the 
and  ridge  were  mutually  dependent,  for  if  British  line.  At  two  o’clock  the  Bavarians 
either  w'ere  lost  the  other  could  not  be  held,  in  greatly  predominant  force  were  all  round 
There  had  been  a  strong  attempt  within  the  Scots,  and  even  the  reserve  companies 
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found  work  for  their  bayonets,  preventing 
the  enemy  from  encircling  their  companions. 
The  losses  were  very  heavy — four  hundred 
men  and  nine  officers,  including  their  gal¬ 
lant  doctor,  McNabj  who  was  villainously 
stabbed  as  he  bandaged  a  patient. 

In  spite  of  the  great  pressure,  the  ground 
was  held  all  night,  and  it  was  not  till  dawn 
when  the  regiment  found  that  it  was  out¬ 
flanked  on  both  sides  and  nearly  surround¬ 
ed,  that,  under  cover  of  the  fire  of  E  Bat¬ 
tel^’,  R.  H.  A.,  it  fell  back.  The  Carbineers 
and  the  Scots  were  close  together,  and  the 
Germans,  with  their  usual  quick  ingenuity, 
approached  the  former  with  a  cry  of  “.We 
are  the  London  Scots!”  A  disaster  might 
have  occurred  in  the  darkness  but  for  the 
quickness  and  bravery  of  a  young  officer. 
Lieutenant  Hope  Hawkins,  .who  rushed  for¬ 
ward,  discovered,  the  identity  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  fell,  riddled  with  bullets,  even 
while  he  gave  warning  to  his  comrades. 

The  Germans  had  won  the  ridge,  but  the 
British  line  was  still  intact  and  growing 


stronger  every  hour.  The 
village  was  held  by  the  Scots 
Borderers  and  Yorkshire- 
men  until  nearly  ten  o’clock, 
when  they  were  ordered  to 
fall  back  and  help  to  man 
the  new  line.  The  shock 
had  been  a  rude  one,  but 
the  danger-hour  was  past 
here  as  in  the  north.  The 
villages  of  Messines  and 
VV’ytschaete  were,  it  is  true, 
in  German  hands,  but 
French  reinforcements  of 
the  Sixteenth  Corps  were 
streaming  up  from  the 
south,  the  line,  though  torn 
and  broken,  still  held  firm, 
and  the  road  to  Calais  was 
forever  blocked. 

There  w'as  still  pressure, 
and  on  Nov’ember  2d  the 
Eleventh  Hussars  were  bad¬ 
ly  cut  up  by  shell-fire,  but 
the  line  was  impregnable. 
Sir  John  French  summed  up 
in  a  few  terse  words  the 
true  meaning  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  just  described,  when 
he  said  afterward,  in  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Ninth  Lancers: 

“Particularly  I  would  re¬ 
fer  to  the  period,  October 
31st,  when  for  forty-eight  hours  the  Ca- 
valr>"  Corps  held  at  bay  two  German 
army  corps.  During  this  period  you  were 
supported  by  only  three  or  four  battalions, 
shattered  and  worn  by  previous  fighting, 
and  in  so  doing  you  rendered  inestimable 
service.”  There  have  been  few  episodes  in 
the  war  which  have  been  at  the  same  time 
so  splendid  and  so  absolutely  vital.  The 
First  Cav’alrjr'  Division  lost  fifty  per  cent,  of 
its  numbers  between  October  30th  and  No¬ 
vember  2d,  and  the  Second  Division  w’as 
hardly  in  better  case,  but  never  did  men 
give  their  lives  to  better  purpose.  Their 
heroism  saved  the  .^rmy.  .  .  . 

Tht  Charge  of  the  Prussian  Guard 

"D  Y  NOY^EMBER  loth,  to  the  north  and 
east  the  Eagles  were  known  to  be 
gathering.  There  w'ere  the  Emperor,  the 
Emperor’s  Guard,  and  a  great  fresh  massing 
of  the  Germans  ready  for  one  grand  final 
dash  for  Calais,  with  ev’ery  rifle  in  the  firing- 
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line  and  every  cannon  to  support  it.  Grave 
messages  came  from  headquarters,  warning 
words  were  passed  to  anxious  brigadiers,  who 
took  counsel  with  their  colonels  as  to  fire- 
lields  and  supports.  Batteries  were  redis¬ 
tributed,  depleted  limbers  refilled,  and  ob¬ 
servation  posts  pushed  to  the  front,  while 
the  untiring  sappers  gave  the  last  touches 
to  traverse  and  to  trench.  .\11  was  ready 
for  the  fray.  So  close  were  the  lines  that  at 
many  points  the  conversations  of  the  enemy 
could  be  heard. 

The  Germans  had  already  concentrated 
a  large  number  of  troops  against  this  part 
of  the  British  line,  and  they  were  now  se¬ 
cretly  reinforced  by  a  division  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Guard.  Documents  found  afterward 
upon  the  dead  show’  that  the  Guard  had 
had  special  orders  from  the  Emperor  to 
break  the  line  at  all  costs.  It  was  to  be 
victory  or  death  with  the  corps  d’elite  of 
the  German  army — thirteen  thousand  men 
in  all — but  it  was  no  less  victory  or  death 
with  the  men  who  opposed  them. 

.After  an  artillery  preparation 
of  appalling  intensity  for  three 
hours  along  the  line  of  both  the 
First  and  Second  Divisions,  the  in¬ 
fantry  advance  began  about  nine- 
thirty  on  the  morning  of  Novem¬ 
ber  nth  amid  a  storm  of  wind 
and  rain. 

They  are  gregarious  fighters, 
the  Germans,  finding  comfort  and 
strength  in  the  rush  of  serried 
ranks.  Even  now  the  advance  was 
made  in  a  close  formation,  but  it 
was  carried  out  with  magnificent 
dash,  amazing  valor,  and  a  pe¬ 
dantic  precision  which  caused,  for 
example,  the  leading  officers  to  hold 
their  swords  at  the  carry.  The 
Prussian  Guardsmen  seemed  to 
have  lost  nothing,  and  also  to 
have  learned  nothing,  since  their 
famous  predecessors  lay  dead  in 
their  ranks  before  St.  Privat,  forty- 
four  years  before.  The  attack 
was  directed  against  the  front  of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  First  Brit¬ 
ish  .Army  Corps,  but  esp)ecially  on 
the  First  Brigade,  so  that  Guards¬ 
man  faced  Guardsman,  as  at  Fon- 
tenoy.  There  were  none  of  the 
chivalrous  greetings  of  1745,  how¬ 
ever,  and  a  stem  hatred  hardened 
the  hearts  of  either  side.  The 


German  Guard  charged  on  the  north  of 
the  Menin  road,  while  a  second  advance 
was  made  upon  the  south,  which  withered 
away  before  the  British  fire. 

Nothing  could  stop  the  Guards,  however. 
With  trenches  blazing  and  crackling  uix)n 
their  flank,  for  the  advance  was  somewhat 
diagonal,  they  poured  over  the  British  po¬ 
sition  and  p>enetrated  it  at  three  different 
points,  where  the  heavy  shells  had  over¬ 
whelmed  the  trenches  and  buried  the  occu¬ 
pants,  who,  in  some  cases,  were  bayoneted 
as  they  struggled  out  from  under  the  earth. 
It  was  a  terrific  moment.  The  yells  of  the 
stormers  and  the  shrill  whistles  of  their  offi¬ 
cers  rose  above  the  crash  of  the  musketry- 
fire  and  roar  of  the  guns.  The  British' 
fought  in  their  customary  earnest  silence, 
save  for  the  short,  sharp  directions  of  their 
leaders.  “Thiey'did  not  seem  angry — only 
businesslike,”  said  a  hostile  observer. 

The  troops  to  the  immediate  north  of  the 
Menin  road,  who  had  been  shelled  out  of 


AT  THE  HEAD  OF  TEN  VOLUNTEERS  A  BRITISH  UEU- 
TENANT  AND  A  SERGEANT  CAPTURED  A  TRENCH 
HOLDING  FIFTY  GERMANS. 


THE  ROYAL  WEST  KENT  REGIMENT  DID  SPLENDID  WORK  NEAR  NEUVE-CHAPELLE.  GENERAL 
WHICH  HAS  NEVER  BEEN  RETAKEN  BECAUSE  IT  WAS  NEVER  LOST.  IT  WAS  THE  PARTICULAR 


their  trenches  by  the  bombardment,  were  was  broken  and  the  individualism  of  the 

forced  back  and  brushed  aside  into  the  Briton  began  to  tell.  Next  to  MacMahon’s 

woods  to  the  north,  while  the  Germans  repment  lay  the  First  Scots  Fusiliers,  sister 

poured  through  the  gap.  The  Fourth  Royal  battalion  to  that  which  had  been  destroyed 

Fusiliers  of  the  Ninth  Brigade,  upon  the  upon  October  31st.  With  fierce  joy  they 

right  of  the  pwint  where  the  enemy  had  pjoured  volleys  into  the  flank  of  the  Guard 

penetrated,  were  enfiladed  and  lost  their  as  the  gray  figures  rushed  past  them  into 

gallant  colonel,  MacMahon,  a  soldier  who  the  wo^s.  Four  hundred  dead  Germans 

had  done  great  service  from  the  day  of  were  afterw'ard  picked  out  from  the  under- 

Mons,  and  had  just  been  appointed  to  a  wood  at  this  point.  The  Scots  Fusiliers 

brigade.  The  regiment,  which  has  worked  were  also  hard  hit  by  the  German  fire, 

as  hard, and  endured  as  great  losses  as  any  .\t  this  f)eriod  the  Germans  who  had 
in  the  campaign,  was  reduced  to  two  offi-  come  through  the  line  had  skirted  the  south 
cers  and  a  hundred  men.  of  a  large  wood  of  half-grown  trees,  called 

The  German  Guard  p>oured  on  into  the  the  Polygon  Wood,  and  had  advanced  into 
woods,  which  lay  in  the  immediate  rear  of  the  farther  one,  named  the  Nonnebosch.  At 
the  British  position,  but  their  formation  this  point  they  were  close  to  the  British 
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SMITH-DORRIEN  PAID  THEM  THE  FOLLOWING  TRIBUTE:  “THERE  IS  ONE  PART  OF  THE  UNE 
TRENCHES  WHICH  YOUR  BATTAUON  HELD  SO  GRIMLY  DURING  THAT  TERRIFIC  TEN  DAYS.” 


Artillety,  which  they  threatened  to  over-  were  picked  up  afterward  within  seventy 
whelm.  The  Forty-first  Brigade  R.F.  A.,  and  yards  of  the  guns. 

especially  the  SLxteenth  Field  Battery,  were  While  the  position  was  critical  at  this 
in  the  immediate  line  of  their  advance,  and  point  of  the  front,  it  was  no  less  so  upon  the 
the  gunners  looking  up  saw  the  gray  uniform  e.xtreme  right.  There  are  two  considerable 
advancing  amid  the  trees.  Colonel  Lush-  woods — the  Polygon  to  the  north  and 
ington,  who  commanded  the  artiller>’  bri-  the  Nonnebosch  to  the  southwest  of  the 
gade,  hurriedly  formed  up  a  firing-line  under  Polygon — the  edges  of  which  have  defined 
his  adjutant,  composed  partly  of  his  own  the  British  position,  while  their  depths  have 
spare  gunners  and  partly  of  a,,  number  of  harbored  their  artillerj’.  In  the  afternoon 
engineers,  reinforced  by  cooks,  officers’  ser-  of  this  day  the  enemy,  skirting  the  south  of 
vants,  and  other  odd  hands  who  are  to  be  the  Polygon  Wood,  had  actually  entered  the 
found  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  but  seldom  Nonnebosch  Wood,  in  which  it  faced  the 
expect  to  find  themselves  in  the  van  of  the  artiller>'.  In  the  Polygon  Wood,  when  they 
fight.  It  was  a  somewhat  grotesque  array,  penetrated  the  trenches  of  the  First  Brigade, 
but  it  filled  the  gap  and  brought  the  ad-  they  had  the  King’s  Liverpool  Regiment  on 
vance  to  a  halt,  though  the  leading  Germans  their  right,  which  refused  to  move,  so  that 
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for  a  long  time  the  Prussian  Guard  and  the 
King’s  lay  side  by  side  with  a  traverse  be¬ 
tween  them. 

“Our  right  is  supported  by  the  Prussian 
Guard,”  said  the  humorous  adjutant  of  the 
famous  Lancashire  regiment. 

While  the  main  body  of  the  Guard 
passed  on,  some  remained  all  day  in  this 
trench. 

The  German  Guardsmen  had  been  pre¬ 
vented  from  submerging  the  Forty-first  Bri¬ 
gade  of  Artillery,  and  also  the  Thirty-sixth 
Heavy  Battery,  by  the  resistance  of  an  im¬ 
provised  firing-line.  But  a  more  substan¬ 
tial  defense  was  at  hand.  The  Second  Oxford 
and  Bucks  Light  Infantry,  which  had  been 
in  divisional  reserve  near  Ypres,  had  been 
brought  forward  and  found  itself  at  West- 
hcek,  near  the  threatened  guns.  This  regi¬ 
ment  is  the  oldFifty-second,of  the  Peninsular 
Light  Division,  a  famous  corps  which  threw 
itself  upon  the  flank  of  Napoleon’s  Guard  at 
Waterloo  and  broke  it  in  the  crisis  of  the 
battle.  Once  again  wdthin  a  centurx’  an 
Imperial  Guard  was  to  recoil  before  its  dis¬ 
ciplined  rush.  The  regiment  swept  through 
the  wood  from  northwest  to  southeast,  driv¬ 
ing  the  Germans,  who  had  already  been 
badly  shaken  by  the  artillery  fire,  in  a 
headlong  rout.  Many  threw  down  their 
arms. 

The  loss  of  the  Oxfords  w’as  surprisingly 
small,  well  under  fifty  in  all.  As  they 
emerged  from  the  wood  they  were  joined 
by  sections  of  other  brigades,  for  by  this 
time  units  were  badly  mixed  up,  as  will  al¬ 
ways  happen  in  woodland  fighting.  “It  w^as 
all  a  confused  nightmare,”  said  one  who 
tried  to  control  it.  The  line  of  infantr>' 
dashed  forward,  a  company  of  the  Oxfords 
in  the  lead,  and  the  khaki  wave  broke  over 
a  line  of  trenches  w’hich  the  Germans  had 
taken,  submerging  all  the  occupants.  There 
was  another  line  in  front,  but  as  the  victori¬ 
ous  infantry  pushed  forward  to  this  it  was 
struck  in  the  flank  by  a  fire  from  French 
batteries,  which  had  been  unable  to  believe 
that  so  much  progress  could  have  been  made 
in  so  short  a  time. 

It  was  now  nearly  dark,  and  the  troops 
were  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion.  Of 
the  First  Brigade,  something  less  than  four 
hundred  with  four  officers  could  be  collect¬ 
ed.  It  was  impossible  to  do  more  than  hold 
the  line  as  it  then  existed.  Two  brav’e  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  in  the  darkness  to  win 
back  the  original  front  trenches,  but  it  could 


not  be  done,  for  there  were  no  men  to  do 
it.  Save  for  one  small  corner  of  the  Poly¬ 
gon  Wood,  the  Germans  had  been  complete¬ 
ly  cleared  out  from  the  main  position.  The 
German  losses  were  exceedingly  severe; 
seven  hundred  of  their  dead  were  picked 
up  within  a  single  section  of  the  British 
line,  but  the  main  loss  was  probably  sus¬ 
tained  in  the  advance  before  they  reached 
the  trenches.  Killed,  wounded,  and  prison¬ 
ers,  their  casualties  can  not  have  been  less 
than  ten  thousand  men. 

It  was  a  fine  attack,  bravely  delivered 
by  fresh  troops  against  wear\'  men,  but  it 
showed  the  German  leaders  once  for  all 
that  it  was  impossible  to  force  a  passage 
through  the  lines.  The  Emperor’s  Guard, 
driven  on  by  the  Emperor’s  own  personal 
impetus,  had  recoiled  broken,  even  as  the 
Guard  of  a  greater  Emperor  had  done  a 
century  before  from  the  indomitable  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  British  infantry.  The  constant 
fighting  had  reduced  British  brigades  to  the 
strength  of  battalions,  battalions  to  com¬ 
panies,  and  companies  to  weak  platoons, 
but  the  position  was  still  held.  They  had. 
it  is  true,  lost  about  five  hundred  yards  of 
ground  in  the  battle,  but  a  shorter  line  was 
at  once  dug,  organized,  and  manned. 

The  barrier  to  Ypres  was  as  strong  as 
ever. 

The  strain  upon  the  men,  however,  had 
been  terrific.  “Bearded,  unwashed,  some 
times  plagued  with  vermin,  the  few  who  re¬ 
mained  in  the  front  line  w’ere  a  terrible 
crew,”  says  the  .American  Coleman.  “They 
were  like  fierce,  wild  beasts,”  says  another 
observer.  They  had  given  their  ail,  almost 
to  their  humanity,  to  save  Britain.  May 
the  day  never  come  w'hen  Britain  will  re¬ 
fuse  to  save  them! 

This  attack  upon  November  iith  repre¬ 
sents  the  absolute  high-water  mark  of  the 
German  efforts  in  this  battle,  and  the  ebb 
was  a  rapid  one.  Upon  November  12th 
and  the  remainder  of  the  week,  half-heart¬ 
ed  attempts  were  made  upon  the  British 
front,  which  were  repulsed  without  diffi¬ 
culty.  Though  for  thirty  miles  the  skir¬ 
mishes  w'ere  incessant,  the  era  of  battles 
had  passed. 

I5»V  Arthur  Conan  Doyle's  detailed  account 
then  includes  a  record  of  the  winter  lull  and  a 
full  story  of  the  winter  operations  which,  inter¬ 
esting  as  they  are,  are  of  minor  importance  com¬ 
pared  to  what  is  to  come,  tt'e  pass  on,  therefore, 
to  the  spring  campaign.] 
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Tht  Battle  of  Neuve-Chapelle 

WITH  the  breaking  of  the  spring  and  the 
drying  of  the  water-soaked  meadows 
of  Flanders,  an  era  of  larger  and  more  ambi¬ 
tious  operations  had  set  in.  The  first  ham¬ 
mer-blow  of  Sir  John  French  was  directed, 
on  March  loth,  against  the  village  of 
Neuve-Chapelle,  which  had  changed  hands 
several  times  and  eventually  remained  with 
the  Germans  during  the  hard  fighting  in  the 
last  week  of  October.  The  British  trenches 
had  been  drawn  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the 
west  of  the  village,  and  there  had  been  no 
change  during  the  last  four  months..  Be¬ 
hind  the  village  was  the  Aubers  Ridge,  and 
behind  that  again  the  whole  great  plain  of 
Lille  and  Turcoing. 

This  was  the  spot  upwn  which  the  British 
general  had  detem»nt^  to  try  the  effects 
of  his  new  artillery. 

His  secret  was  remarkably  well  kept. 
Few  British  and  no  Germans  knew  where 
the  blow  was  to  fall.  The  boasted  spy  sys¬ 
tem  was  completely  at  fault.  The  success 
of  Sir  John  in  keeping  his  secret  was  largely 
dependent  upon  the  fact  that  above  the 
British  lines  an  air  space  had  been  cleared 
into  which  no  German  airman  could  enter 
save  at  his  own  very  great  peril.  No  great 
movement  of  troops  was  needed  since  Haig’s 
army  lay  opposite  to  the  point  to  be  at¬ 
tacked,  and  it  was  to  two  of  his  corps  that 
the  main  assault  was  assigned.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  a  vast  concentration 
of  guns,  which  were  arranged,  over  three 
hundred  in  number,  in  such  a  position  that 
their  fire  could  converge  upon  the  area  of 
the  German  defenses. 

The  troops  chosen  for  the  assault  on 
Neuve-Chapelle  were  Rawlinson’s  Fourth 
-Army  Corps  upon  the  left  and  the  Indian 
Corps  upon  the  right,  upon  a  front  of  half 
a  mile,  which  as  the  operation  developed 
broadened  to  three  thousand  yards.  The 
object  was  not  the  mere  occupation  of  the 
village,  but  an  advance  to  the  farthest 
point  attainable.  All  during  the  hours  of 
the  night  troojjs  in  single  file  were  brought 
up  to  the  advanced  trenches,  which  in  many 
cases  were  less  than  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  enemy.  Before  daylight  they  were  cram¬ 
med  with  men  waiting  most  eagerly  for  the 
signal  to  advance.  Short  ladders  had  been 
distributed,  so  that  the  stormers  could 
swarm  swiftly  out  of  the  deep  trenches. 
The  obstacle  in  front  of  the  Army  was  a 


most  serious  one.  The  barbed  wire  entan¬ 
glements  were  on  an  immense  scale,  the 
trenches  were  bristling  with  machine  guns, 
and  the  village  in  the  rear  contained  several 
large  outlying  houses  with  walls  and  or¬ 
chards,  each  of  which  had  been  converted 
into  a  fortress.  On  the  other  hand,  the  de¬ 
fenders  had  received  no  warning,  and  there¬ 
fore  no  reinforcements,  so  that  the  attack¬ 
ers  were  far  the  more  numerous.  It  is  said 
that  a  German  officer’s  attention  was  called 
to  the  stir  in  the  opposite  trenches,  and 
that  he  was  actually  at  the  telephone  re¬ 
porting  his  misgivings  to  headquarters  when 
the  storm  broke  loose. 

It  was  at  half-past  seven  that  the  first 
gun  boomed  from  the  rear  of  the  British 
position.  Within  a  few  minutes  three  hun¬ 
dred  were  hard  at  work,  the  gunners  striv¬ 
ing  desperately  to  pour  in  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  number  of  shells  in  the  shortest  peiiod 
of  time.  It  had  been  supposed  that  some 
of  the  very  heavy  guns  could  get  in  forty 
rounds  in  the  time,  but  they  actually  fired 
nearly  a  hundred,  and  at  the  end  of  it  the 
huge  garrison  gunners  were  lying  panting 
like  sf)ent  hounds  round  their  pieces. 

From  the  eighteen-pounder  of  the  field- 
gun  to  the  huge  fourteen-hundred-pound 
projectile  from  the  new  monsters  in  the 
rear,  a  shower  of  ever>'  sort  and  size  of  mis¬ 
sile  pwured  down  upon  the  Germans,  many 
of  whom  were  absolutely  bereft  of  their 
senses  by  the  sudden  and  horrible  experi¬ 
ence.  Trenches,  machine  guns,  and  human 
bodies  flew  high  into  the  air,  while  the  stakes 
which  supported  the  barbed  wire  were  up¬ 
rooted,  and  the  wire  itself  tom  into  ribbons 
and  twisted  into  a  thousand  fantastic  coils 
with  many  a  gap  between.  In  front  of  part 
of  the  Indian  line  there  was  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  impediments.  So  also  to  the  right  of' 
the  British  line.  Only  at  the  left  of  the 
line,  to  the  extreme  north  of  the  German 
position,  was  the  fatal  wire  still  quite  un¬ 
broken  and  the  trenches  unapproachable. 

Meanwhile,  so  completely  was  the  resist¬ 
ance  flattened  out  by  the  overpowering 
weight  of  fire  that  the  British  infantry,  with 
their  own  shells  flowing  in  a  steady  stream 
within  a  few  feet  «f  their  heads,  were  able 
to  line  their  parapets  and  stare  across  at 
the  wonderful  smoking  and  roarings  swirl  of 
destruction  that  faced  them.  Here  and 
there  men  sprang  upon  the  parapets  waving 
their  rifles  and  shouting  in  the  hot  eager¬ 
ness  of  their  hearts.  “Our  bomb-throwers,” 
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says  one  correspondent,  “started  cake-walk¬ 
ing.”  It  was  an  extraordinary  revelation 
of  the  absolute  accuracy  of  scientific  gun¬ 
fire  that  the  British  batteries  should  dare 
to  shell  the  German  trenches  which  were 
only  a  hundred  yards  away  from  their  own, 
and  this  at  a  range  of  five  or  six  thousand 
yards. 

At  five  minutes  past  eight  the  guns  ceased 
as  suddenly  as  they  had  begun,  the  shrill 
whistles  of  the  officers  sounded  all  along 
the  line,  and  the  ardent  infantry  poured 
over  the  long  lip  of  the  trenches. 

The  assault  upon  th?  left  was  undertaken 
by  Finney’s  Twenty-third  Infantrv*  Brigade 
of  the  Eighth  Dixision.  The  Twenty-fifth 
Brigade  of  the  same  division  was  on  the 
right,  and  on  the  right  of  them  again  were 
the  Indians.  The  Twenty-fifth  Brigade  was 
headed  by  the  Second  Lincolns  and  the 
Second  Berkshires,  who  were  ordered  to 
clear  the  trenches,  and  then  to  form  a  sup- 
ixirting  line  while  their  comrades  of  the  First 
Irish  Rifles  and  the  Second  Rifle  Brigade 
passed  through  their  ranks  and  carried  the 
village  beyond. 

Colonel  Mc.\ndrew,  of  the  Lincolns,  was 
mortally  hit  at  the  outset,  but  watched 
the  assault  with  constant  questions  as  to 
its  progress  until  he  died.  It  was  nothing 
but  good  news  that  he  heard,  for  the 
work  of  the  brigade  went  splendidly  from 
the  start.  It  overwhelmed  the  trenches  in 
an  instant,  seizing  the  bewildered  survivors, 
who  crouched,  yellow  with  lyddite  and 
shaken  by  the  horror  of  their  situation,  in 
the  corners  of  the  earthworks.  As  the  Berk¬ 
shires  rushed  down  the  German  trench  they 
met  with  no  resistance  at  all,  save  from  two 
gallant  German  officers,  who  fought  a 
machine  gun  until  both  were  bayoneted. 

It  was  very  different,  however,  with  the 
Twenty-third  Brigade  upon  the  left.  Their 
experience  was  a  terrible  one.  As  they 
rushed  forward  they  came  upon  a  broad 
sheet  of  partly  broken  wire  entanglement 
between  themselves  and  the  trenches  which 
had  escaped  the  artillery  fire.  The  furious 
men  would  not  retire,  but  tore  and  raged 
at  the  edge  of  the  barrier  ev’en  as  their  an¬ 
cestors  raged  against  the  scythe-blades  at 
the  breach  of  Badajoz.  The  Second  Scot¬ 
tish  Rifles  and  the  Second  Middlesex  were 
the  first  two  regiments,  and  their  losses  were 
ghastly.,  Of  the  Scottish  Rifles,  every  officer 
but  one  was  either  killed  or  wounded,  and 
half  the  men  were  on  the  ground. 


The  battalion  found  some  openings,  how¬ 
ever,  especially  B  Company,  upon  their 
right  flank,  and  in  spite  of  their  murderous 
losses  made  their  way  into  the  German 
trenches,  the  bombardiers  doing  fine  work 
in  clearing  them,  though  half  of  their  num¬ 
ber  were  killed.  The  Middlesex  men,  after 
charging  through  a  driving  sleet  of  machine- 
gun  bullets,  were  completely  held  up  by  an 
unbroken  obstacle,  and  after  three  gallant 
and  costly  attacks,  when  the  old  “Die- 
hards”  lived  up  to  their  historic  name,  the 
remains  of  the  regiment  were  compielled  to 
move  to  the  right  and  make  their  way 
through  the  gap  cleared  by  the  Scottish 
Rifles.  “Rally,  boys,  and  at  it  againi”  they 
yelled  at  everx’  repulse.  .  .  . 

The  moment  that  the  infantry  advance 
upon  the  trenches  had  begun,  the  British 
guns  were  turned  upon  the  village  itself. 
Supjxirted  by  their  fire,  the  victorious  In¬ 
dians  from  the  south  and  the  Twenty-fifth 
Brigade  from  the  west  rushed  into  the 
•streets  and  took  possession  of  the  ruins 
rt  hich  flanked  them,  advancing  with  an  ar¬ 
dor  which  brought  them  occasionally  into 
the  zone  of  fire  from  their  own  guns.  By 
twelve  o’clock  the  whole  position,  trenches, 
village,  and  detached  houses,  had  been  car¬ 
ried,  while  the  artillery  had  lengthened  its 
range  and  rained  shrapnel  upon  the  ground 
over  which  reinforcements  must  advance. 
The  Rifles  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Brigade  and 
the  Third  Gurkhas  of  the  Indians  were  the 
first  troops  in  Neuve-Chapelle.  .  .  . 

CXIR  the  first  time  in  the  war  the  Germans 
finally  abandoned  a  position  that  they 
had  lost,  and  made  no  further  attempt  to  re¬ 
take  it.  The  battle  of  Neuve-Chapelle  was 
at  an  end,  and  the  British,  though  their  ac¬ 
complishment  fell  far  short  of  their  hopes, 
had  none  the  less  made  a  piermanent  ad¬ 
vance  of  a  thousand  yards  along  a  front  of 
three  thousand  and  obtained  a  valuable  po¬ 
sition  for  their  operations  in  the  future.  It 
was  a  fierce  and  murderous  encounter  in 
which  every  weapon  of  modern  warfare — 
the  giant  howitzer,  the  bomb,  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  gun — was  used  to  the  full,  and  where 
the  reward  of  the  victor  was  a  slice  of  ground 
no  larger  than  a  moderate  farm.  And  yet 
the  fact  that  a  Prussian  line,  built  up  with 
four  months  of  labor,  could  be  rushed  in  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  that  by  no  exertion 
could  a  German  set  foot  upon  it  again,  was 
a  hopeful  first  lesson  in  the  spring  campaign. 


by ^ Lice  Qarland  Steele^ 


"il'  '^IS  name  was  Mr.  Bibbins!  The 
Girl  learned  that  the  very  first 
i|  |il  night,  but  she  was  not  interested. 
She  was  too  heart-sick  to  be  in¬ 
terested  in  anything  in  this  new  life  except 
keeping  her  new  job  with  P,  Calder  &  Co., 
Waist-makers.  That  she  had  taken  a  hall- 
room  in  Mrs.  McQueen’s  boarding-house 
because  it  was  the  cheapest  thing  she  could 
find  in  a  big  city,  did  not  imply  that  she 
wished  to  enter  into  personal  relations  with 
Mrs.  McQueen’s  table-guests.  She  thought, 
proudly,  that  they  w’ere  not  her  sort.  It  was 
characteristic  of  the  Girl  that  she  could  be 
both  shabby  and  proud  at  the  same  time. 

So  she  sat  very  still  that  first  night  and 
tried  to  eat  her  dinner  because  she  must 
work  hard  on  it  to-morrow,  and  tried  not 
to  look  at  the  bare  place  on  her  slender  left 
hand  where  a  shining  jewel  had  rested  six 
months  before,  nor  to  think  of  the  Man 
who  had  placed  it  there! 

The  Man  had  been  swept  into  the  past 
along  with  a  number  of  other  things  she 
once  thought  she  could  not  live  without, 
and  the  Girl  had  been  left  to  go  on  alone, 
with  a  flat  purse,  an  ache  in  her  heart,  and 
a  pair  of  brown  eyes  that  would  forever  now 
ask  a  question  before  they  trusted — a 
foolish  little  question:  “.\re  you  true?” 
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It  was  just  here  that  Mrs.  McQueen, 
bustling  in  with  fresh  dishes,  asked:  “Ain’t 
any  of  you  folks  seen  Mr.  Bibbins?’’ 

Everybody  looked  at  an  empty  chair 
next  to  the  Girl  and  said  “No,  not  since 
breakfast.”  All  but  Miss  Pansy  Connors, 
who  sat  on  the  Girl’s  right.  She  looked 
full  at  Mrs.  McQueen  and  said:  “I’ll  tell  you 
w'here  he  is,  Queenie — he’s  down  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Shoe  Store  helping  that  fool 
kid  Jimmy  Driggs  to  hold  dowm  his  job!” 

“Land  alive,”  said  Mrs.  McQueen,  “if 
that  ain’t  like  Mr.  Bibbins!  Piling  up 
night-work,  when  he’d  oughter  be  safe  home 
eating  his  good  dinner.’  He  ain’t  acting  on 
the  square  by  his  stonunick,  that  young 
man  ain’t!” 

“Well,”  drawled  Pansy,  “he’s  doing  the 
square  by  Jimmy,  which  is  the  act  of  a 
Christian,  though  I  say  it  that  ain’t  much 
on  the  church  stuff  myself.”  And  she 
added,  for  the  Girl’s  benefit:  “Bibbins, 
every  now  and  then,  goes  and  does  some¬ 
thing  spectacular,  but  you  don’t  dare  to 
pat  him  on  the  back!  If  his  right  hand 
guessed  what  his  left  was  doing  he’d  go 
and  cut  it  off — that’s  his  style!” 

The  Girl  lifted  her  dark  lashes  for  the 


WITHOUT  VOLITION 
THE  GIRL  SOMEHOW 
FOUND  HERSELF  SIT- 
TING  ON  THE  STEP 
WITH  A  STRANGE 
BABY  IN  HER  LAP, 
WHILE  THE  BABY’S 
FATHER  MOPPED  HIS 
FACE. 
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briefest  of  glances.  “I  am  not  acquainted,” 
she  said,  “•with  the  person  you  refer  to.” 

Miss  Connors  stared.  She  took  in  the 
Girl’s  pale  pride,  as  well  as  her  fine,  much- 
damed  shirt-waist,  but  she  sniffed  at  it, 
much  as  the  Girl,  in  her  heart,  had  sniffed 
at  Mr.  Bibbins’s  name.  “I  beg  your 
pardon,”  she  said,  and  then  she  added: 
“Believe  me,  it’s  your  loss!”  She  acted, 
for  the  rest  of  the  meal,  as  if  the  Girl’s  chair 
were  like  the  one  next  to  it — empty! 

As  for  the  Girl,  she  caught  herself,  once 
or  twice,  watching  the  door.  It  was  per¬ 
fectly  absurd,  but  she  seemed  to  be  waiting 
for  it  to  open  up  for  Mr.  Bibbins. 

Afterward,  she  climbed  the  weary  stairs 
to  her  room  and  sat  at  the  op)en  window 
with  sad  eyes.  It  was  young  April,  a  time 
for  dreams,  but  the  Girl,  conscious  of  a 
locked  trunk  that  hid  a  very  thin  packet  of 
letters  signed  with  the  name  of  the  Man  who 
was  not  true,  felt  that  she  could  never 
dream  again.  She  sat  there  instead,  think¬ 
ing  that  once,  in  April,  there  had  been  a 
home  garden  filled  with  baby  crocuses  and 
early  daffodils.  She  had  plucked  one,  on  a 
night  like  this,  and  tucked  it  in  the  Plan’s 
buttonhole — now  they  grew  above  her 
mother’s  grave!  She  sat  there,  her  hands 
in  her  lap,  listening  to  the  noises  that  floated 
up  from  the  street  below,  until  suddenly  she 
could  bear  it  no  longer.  She  drew  the  blind 
with  a  sob,  and  went  hurriedly  to  bed. 

She  did  not  sleep.  Hours  later,  through 
the  silence,  she  heard  a  man’s  step  on  the 
stairs,  and  Mrs.  McQueen’s  voice  calling 
from  a  lower  hall:  “Would  you  mind,  Mr. 
Bibbins,  sir,  turning  out  that  there  light  on 
the  top  landing?”  And  a  muffled  bass 
reply:  “All  O.  K.,  Mrs.  McQueen — good 
night!” 

Through  the  weary  days  that  followed, 
the  Girl  did  the  things  that  had  to  be  done, 
and  thought  of  the  things  that  she  might 
never  do  again.  She  went  out,  a  slim  little 
black-and-w’hite  shadow’,  through  Mrs. 
McQueen’s  front  door,  to  drag  herself  back 
to  it  at  dusk,  with  dark  rims  under  her 
long  lashes,  and  a  heart  almost  tired  of 
beating,  but  not  tired  of  being  brave. 

Once  Miss  Pansy  Connors,  in  a  flow’ered 
kimono,  rapped  at  her  door  to  share  a  bag 
of  peaches.  Miss  Connors  shared  many 
things,  including  her  confidences,  wdth  her 
fellow-boarders,  but  she  said  afterward  to 
the  “first  floor  back:”  “That  prl  was 
harder  to  warm  up  to  than  the  ice-man. 


take  it  from  me!  I  couldn’t  get  a  thing  out 
of  her  except  that  she  was  in  black  for  a  near 
relation!  And  me  gassing  there  to  her  for 
ten  minutes  through  a  crack  in  the  door!” 

As  for  Mr.  Bibbins,  he  and  the  Girl 
seemed  to  be  playing  a  fantastic  game  of 
“hide-and-seek.”  She  came  upon  odd  little 
traces  of  him,  but  that  w’as  all.  The  chair 
at  table  continued  to  be  empty.  K  tattered 
individual  appeared  at  the  basement  door 
one  evening  with  a  card.  Mrs.  McQueen, 
ver\'  red  in  the  face,  exclaimed  “Well,  I 
never!”  and  handed  it  across  to  Miss 
Connors,  who  passed  it  back  again  w'ith  a 
queer  little  full-throated  laugh. 

“Wouldn’t  that  jar  you?”  said  Pansy, 
and  rolled  her  fine  eyes  upward.  The  Girl 
fixed  hers  resolutely  on  her  plate.  She  had, 
against  her  will,  seen  the  brief  penciled 
message  on  the  back: 

‘^Please  give  this  man  my  dinner.  I  won't 
be  home.  Bibbins." 

Home!  She  felt  a  sudden  contempt  for 
the  man  who  could  call  this  poor  place  by 
a  name  so  dear.  Home  meant  encircling 
arms,  lighted  window’s — poverty,  p>erhaps, 
but  love  alw’ays! 

Mrs.  McQueen  hoisted  a  pork-chop  and 
tw’o  baked  p)otatoes  on  to  a  clean  plate. 
“Well,”  she  sighed,  “I  guess  I  got  to  deliver 
the  goods,”  adding,  with  business  acumen, 
and  a  troubled  glance  dowm  the  table  at  a 
thin  young  w’oman  who  did  dressmaking  by 
the  day — “They’re  paid  for!”  ' 

The  Girl,  climbing  the  w’eary  stairs  again, 
curved  her  young  lips  into  the  first  smile 
they  had  know’n  for  many  weeks. 

^mething  else  happened  an  evening  or 
tw’o  later.  The  thin  dressmaker,  in  a  new 
silk  waist,  passed  her  in  the  hall.  She 
stopped  the  Girl  with  a  stiff  little  gesture. 
“Oh,  would  you  mind  telling  me  if — ^if  this 
hat  looks  all  right?  I  can  make  clothes, 
but  I — I  don’t  seem  to  be  able  to  make 
much  of  .  hats,  and  I — I  so  wanted  to  look 
nice  to-night!”  She  spw.ke  in  a  faintly 
muffled  voice,  as  if  her  mouth  w’ere  still 
full  of  pins.  ■  ’  _ 

The  Girl  felt  a  sudden  sympatiiy.  “It 
— it  looks  quite  pretty,’.’  she  said  kindly; 
and  the  little  dressmaker,  warming  to  the 
tone,  told  her  new’s  w’ith  a  sudden  wave  of 
emotion:  “I  am  going  out  to  the  theatre — 
wdth  Mr.  Bibbins!” 

The  Girl  moved  on  thoughtfully.  Was 
he  also  a  Beau  Brummel,  or — or  did  he  just, 
since  he  pronounced  this  horrible  place 
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home,  look  up)on  the  dressmaker  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  family?  In  that  case,  the  Girl 
sniffed  her  disdain,  he  would  be  claiming 
her  next,  as — as  a  sister!  This  preposterous 
Mr.  Bibbinsl 

Meanwhile,  the  Girl  found  out  that  P. 
Calder  was  a  left-over  fragment  of  the  Stone 
Age.  His  methods  with  new  waist-hands 
were  rocky.  He  had  a  way  of  coming  in, 
unannounced,  from  the  small  back  office 
to  the  long  room  where  the  machines  were 
humming,  and  of  standing  over  you, 
watching  you  slip  in  lace  inserts  till  you  grew 
flushed  and  dizzy  and  made  a  mistake — 
then,  with  a  foot  shoved  in  to  stop  your 
treadle,  he  had  it  out  with  you. 

He  had  it  out,  several  times,  with  the  Girl. 
Each  time  she  felt  that  she  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  and  each  time,  very  humbly,  she 
picked  out  the  wTong  stitches,  and  made 
crooked  places  straight,  and  rough  places 
smooth,  while  P.  Calder,  manipulating  a 
tooth-pick,  sauntered  back  to  stretch  him¬ 
self,  and  perform  economies  on  the  pay-roll. 

On  Saturday  night  he  told  the  Girl 


where,  somewhere  in  God’s  heaven  there 
was  still  a  guardian  angel  who  would  lift 
her  up  lest  she  dash  her  foot  against  a 
stone. 

That  night  the  Girl,  after  paying  her 
board-bill,  counted  the  money  in  her  purse. 
She  had  just  two  dollars  and  twenty-six 
cents.  Then  she  knelt  down  and  said  her 
prayers.  She  asked  to  be  kept  from  making 
mistakes  on  the  shirt-w'aists,  and  to  have 
courage  to  go  on  fighting  to  forget  the  Man 
who  was  not  true. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  The  Girl  did 
not  go  out.  She  lay  on  her  bed  with 
shoulders  that  ached,  and  listened  to  Pansy 
Connors  playing,  with  a  brilliant  disregard 
of  sharps  and  flats,  “I’m  Proud  to  be  the 
Mother  of  a  Soldier.”  On  the  front  stoop 
Mr.  McQueen,  in  frank  shirt-sleeves,  was 
announcing  lurid  views  on  politics  to  a  very 
red  young  man  who  did  bookkeeping  for  a 
pork-butchei .  From  the  hot  avenue  came 
the  cheerful  clang  of  the  trolleys.  But  the 
Girl,  with  nerves  stretched  to  the  breaking- 
p>oint,  wondered  how  anything  could  be 


cheerful  in  such  a  noisy  world.  It  was 
then,  on  the  floor  below,  that  a 
baby  began  to  cry. 

The  Girl  sat  up,  listening.  It 
^  was  such  a  torturing  cry,  as  if  it 

^  must  be  at  the  least  a  very  dan- 

^ ,  gerous  kind  of  colic!  With  a 
*  nervous  gesture,  she  put  her 

Vtt-  tumbled  hair  straight.  Her 


bluntly  that  he  wasn’t  running  a  kinder¬ 
garten  for  waist-makers,  and  that 
if  she  didn’t  do  better  she  could 
“hike  for  another  job.” 

The  Girl  said  not  a  word.  She 
simply  turned,  when  he  had  finished, 
and  went  and  got  her  hat  from  the 
cloak-room ;  but  several  times  on  the 
way  back  to  Mrs.  McQueen’s  she  i 
stumbled  and  had  to  pull  herself 
up  sharply,  telling  herself  that  P. 

Calder  didn’t  matter,  and  that  some- 
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cheeks  were  slightly  flushed,  her  eyes  bright¬ 
ly  feverish.  She  looked  as  if,  on  very  short 
notice,  she  might  cry  herself!  Instead,  she 
hastily  opened  her  door  and  leaned  far  over 
the  banister. 

A  man  was  walking  up  and  down  with  a 
fat  baby  hoisted  on  his  shoulder — a  tall 
man,  with  a  slight  stoop.  The  child,  its 
fingers  clutched  in  his  hair,  was  screaming 
lustily. 

“Oh,  what  is  it?”  demanded  the  Girl 
nervously. 

The  man  looked  up.  He  wore  glasses, 
and  he  had  gray,  rather  short-sight^  eyes. 
One  could  not  have  guessed  his  age,  but  his 
features,  without  being  handsome,  were 
reassuring.  “I’m  afraid  it’s  temper,”  he 
said  cheerfully.  “His  name  is  Buster  and 
he’s  crying  for  his  mother!”  He  added, 
tipping  the  child’s  chin  upward — “See  the 
pretty  lady.” 

The  Girl,  about  to  beat  a  hasty  and  in¬ 
dignant  retreat,  reconsidered,  and  merely 
flushed  hotly.  It  was  said  in  a  purely  im¬ 
personal  w’ay,  as  one  might  urge  a  child  of 
larger  growth  to  “See  the  chu-chu  car!” 
But  it  added  to  her  confusion  that  the  baby, 
beating  the  air  with  sturdy  arms,  made  a 
violent  motion  in  her  direction. 

“He  wants  to  go  to  you,”  said  the  tall 
man.  “Would  you  mind  holding  him  a 
minute?” 

Without  volition  the  Girl  somehow  found 
herself  sitting  on  the  top  step  with  a  strange 
baby  in  her  lap,  w'hile  the  baby’s  father, 
leaning  back  against  the  stair-rail,  mop{>e(i 
his  forehead  and  drew  a  long  breath.  The 
baby  had  stopped  crying  to  say  “Goo!” 
The  Girl  hoped  Miss  Connors  would  not 
decide  to  come  up  this  special  staircase. 

“Where  is — its  mother?”  The  Girl’s 
voice  fluttered  as  she  put  the  faint  question. 

“His  mother?  Oh,  I  sent  her  out  for  a 
walk,”  said  the  man;  “you  see,  it  does  her 
a  lot  of  good  to  get  away  from  him  once  in 
a  while — and  it’s  such  a  great  afternoon.” 

The  Girl  lifted  her  eyes.  Utter  desola¬ 
tion  crept  into  their  brown  depths.  “I’m 
glad  it  strikes  somebody  that  way,”  she  said. 

The  man  looked  at  her  as  if  for  the  first 
time.  “I’m  afraid,”  he  said  humbly, 
“Buster  and  I  have  spoiled  it  for  you!” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  the  Girl  hurriedly,  “not  at 
all.” 

“I  thought,”  said  the  man,  “I  could  keep 
him  quiet  with  the  ‘Funny  Page,’  but  he’s 
a  bit  young 'for  it  yet.  I’ve  tried  every 
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known  method,  except  a  mouth  gag,”  he 
added,  smiling,  “to  stop  him.” 

“It’s  a  wonder,”  said  the  Girl,  curving  her 
lips,  “you  didn’t  send  for  the  Special 
Boarding-House  Wonder — Mr.  Bibbins!” 
The  next  instant  she  could  have  bitten  her 
tongue  out,  the  man  seemed  so  covered 
with  confusion. 

“So  you  think,”  he  asked,  adjusting  his 
glasses,  “Bibbins  could  have  done  the  trick?” 

“I’m  sure  of  it,”  said  the  Girl  steadily. 
“I  haven’t  met  the  person,  but  according 
to  hearsay  he  is  most  unusual.” 

“Now  that,”  said  the  man,  “is  mighty 
interesting,  because,  you  see,  I  am  Mr. 
Bibbins.” 

The  Girl  stared.  “Aren’t  you,”  she 
stammered,  “the — baby’s  father?” 

Mr.  Bibbins  shook  his  head.  He  seemed 
all  at  once  to  have  difficulty  in  speaking. 
His  face  had  turned  an  honest  crimson. 
“No,”  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  “no,  I’m  not. 
His  father  was — a  kind  of  friend  of  mine. 
He  was  the  letter-carrier  on  this  route,  and 
he  went  under  at  Christmas  —  died,  I 
mean,”  he  added  simply.  “They  had  lived 
for  six  months  or  so  in  this  house,  so  I  sort  of 
promised  him  I’d  keep  an  eye  on  his  boy.” 

But  the  Girl  had  hastily  risen.  She 
stood,  straight  and  slender,  w’ith  Bibbins’s 
“baby”  in  her  arms,  but  she  would  not  look 
at  Bibbins.  She  was  thinking  riotously 
that  he  had  stolen  a  march  on  her,  caught 
up  with  her,  as  it  were,  in  the  dark,  and 
flashed  his  personality,  like  a  lantern,  full 
upon  her.  It  was  disconcerting,  and — 
unfair!  She  did  not  wish  to  be  friendly 
with  any  of  these  people,  least  of  all  Mr. 
Bibbins! 

“I — really  must  go,”  she  said.  Her  voice 
was  high  and  sweet.  Her  eyes,  sweeping 
Mr.  Bibbins  as  he  stood  on  the  step  below, 
enveloped  him,  as  it  were,  in  a  cold  little 
vapor. 

Mr.  Bibbins,  staring  back  at  her,  became 
all  at  once  embarrassed.  “Oh,  I  say,”  he 
said,  “we  didn’t  mean  to  waylay  you  like 
this!”  And  he  added,  as  he  lifted  the  child 
again  to  his  shoulder:  “Buster  is  a  regular 
highwayman — he  holds  up  everybody  he 
happens  to  take  a  fancy  to!  Don’t  you, 
kid?” 

But  the  Girl  had  already  taken  refuge 
in  her  room. 

It  became,  after  this,  a  matter  of  avoiding 
Mr.  Bibbins.  It  was  as  if  Fate  had  set  a 
trap  for  her.  Mr.  Bibbins  seemed  to  be 
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everyw’here!  The  Girl,  hurrying  out  in  the 
morning,  would  run  into  Mr.  Bibbins  just 
taking  his  hat  from  the  p>eg,  and  Mr. 
Bibbins  would  say,  in  that  friendly  voice  of 
his,  “Now,  isn’t  this  great?  We  can  walk 
as  far  as  the  comer  together!”  Or,  coming 
home  at  night,  with  every  nerve  quivering, 
she  would  stumble  into  Mr.  Bibbins  in  the 
dark  vestibule,  and  he  would  nod  cheerfully 
and  say,  “Well,  how  did  it  go  to-day?” 
That  the  Girl  never  told  him  did  not  seem 
to  matter. 

It  was  the  same  thing  in  the  dining-room. 
Now  that  Jimmy  Driggs’s  job  was  nailed 
hard  and  fast,  Mr.  Bibbins  was  always  there. 
Twdce,  on  a  hot  night,  he  brought  in  ice¬ 
cream  for  the  crowd.  The  Girl  did  not 
take  any.  And  then,  one  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning,  he  invited  the  Girl  to  go  with  Mrs. 
McQueen  to  the  Hipp)odrome. 

“It  would  do  you  a  lot  of  good,”  he  said. 
“I — I  hope  you  will  go  with  us,”  and  he 
added,  flushing:  “She’d  enjoy  it  so  much 
more  to  have  a  friend  along.” 


The  Girl  murmured  something  —  she 
“really  couldn’t,”  thanking  him  just  the 
same.  It  was  then  that  he  looked,  with  a 
sudden  awkward  sympathy,  at  her  black 
dress,  and  thought  he  understood.  But  he 
didn’t.  That  night  the  Girl  read  the  thin 
packet  of  letters  over  again,  and  cried  her¬ 
self  to  sleep. 

It  hurt  her,  his  friendliness.  Until  Pansy 
Connors  put  her  straight.  “You’d  think,” 
she  said,  “now*  wouldn’t  you,  that  he  was 
dead  stuck  on  taking  the  creases  out  of  your 
life  and  making  it  happy!  Well,  he  is.  He 
feels  the  same  way  to  every  living  creature. 
It’s  Bibbins’s  way!  I  think  myself,”  added 
Pansy,  “it’s  a  heavenly  way,  but  that  little 
dressmaker  takes  it  too  much  to  heart! 
Bibbins  is  just  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
served  free  to  everybody  that  happens  to 
live  along  his  route!” 

This  simplified  matters.  The  Girl,  after 
a  while,  got  to  smiling  back  at  Bibbins  when 
he  ask^  her  how  it  went.  She  even  got  to 
saying  little  things  across  the  rice-pudding, 
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and  Bibbins,  behind  his  glasses,  just  glowed. 

One  might  just  as  well  be  pleasant, 
thought  the  Girl.  She  was  having,  that 
week,  rather  a  tearful  time  at  the  Calder 
Waist  Company.  The  nights  were  closing 
in  now,  for  it  was  December,  and  the 
electric  light  hurt  her  eyes  so  that  she  was 
making  more  mistakes  than  ever.  She 
lived  in  hourly  fear  of  being  “laid  off.” 
Once  she  hugged  Buster  and  told  him  so, 
when  he  had  tottered  out  alone  into  the  hall. 
He  and  his  mother  lived  in  the  little  hall- 
room  underneath  her  own,  where  the 
mother  did  finishing  on  ladies’  suits.  It 
was  just  then,  with  her  face  buried  in 
Buster’s  neck,  that  Mr.  Bibbins,  coming  up 
for  a  romp,  found  her. 

She  faced  around  as  she  heard  his  step. 
“Well,”  he  said,  “how  goes  it?” 

Her  face  was  dead-white,  but  she  smiled. 
“Well,  I  don’t  feel  like  a  brass  band,”  said 
the  Girl,  “nor — nor  like  hanging  out  flags, 
but  I’m  going  to  make  a  bluff  at  being 
prosperous.” 

He  placed  a  hand  among  Buster’s  curls. 
“That’s  a  good  idea,”  he  said.  He  was 
looking  at  the  Girl  with  a  strange  e.xpression. 
“You  can  always,”  said  Mr.  Bibbins, 
clearing  his  throat  cheerfully,  “sing  the 
Doxology  about  something,  you  know!” 
But  what  he  was  thinking  was  that  she 
looked  wonderfully  sweet  as  she  crouched 
on  the  stairs  with  the  child. 

“I’ve  wanted,”  said  the  Girl,  “ever  since 
I  came  here,  to  ask  you  a  question!”  She 
said  it  a  little  breathlessly,  as  if  she  were 
very  much  in  earnest.  “Howr  can  you  call 
this  place — home?” 

Mr.  Bibbins  laughed.  “Why,  that’s  an 
easy  one.  I  can  answer  that  right  off  the 
bat!” 

She  was  looking  at  him  intently.  Her 
eyes  were  wistful,  and  very,  very  sad. 

“You  see,”  said  Mr.  Bibbins,  running  his 
hand  through  Buster’s  hair,  “I  have  an  old 
mother  who  lives  awray  off  in  Vermont.  I 
began  with  the  ‘home’  business  there. 
There  were  just  four  of  us,  all  kids  together. 
Well,  my  father  died,  and  one  of  my 
brothers  got  married,  and — it  was  a  little 
place — the  rest  of  us  had  to  go  away.  We 
just  got  scattered,  somehow,  like  the  four 
winds!” 

“Yes?”  said  the  Girl. 

Mr.  Bibbins  paused.  “Now  my  mother 
is  there  alone,”  he  said  quietly,  “but  you 
see,  she  taught  us  what  home  meant. 


She  taught  us  that  you  could  just  make 
any  old  place  home  if  you  had  the  right 
idea  about  it,”  said  Mr.  Bibbins.  He  was 
smiling  again.  “That’s  the  answ'er,”  he 
said. 

The  Girl  nodded.  “It’s  a  ^eat  thing,” 
she  murmured,  “to  have  the  right  idea. 

“You  bet  it  is,”  said  Mr.  Bibbins.  He 
was  hoisting  Buster  to  the  old  place  on  his 
shoulder.  “Come  on,  old  chap,”  he  said. 
“I’ve  got  five  minutes  to  teach  you  jiu- 
jitsu.” 

The  Girl  went  thoughtfully  up  the  stairs. 
She  got  out  of  the  trunk  that  held  the  let¬ 
ters,  the  picture  of  the  Man  who  wras  not 
true,  and  she  looked  at  it  a  long  time.  The 
face  never  failed  to  reach  down  to  the  old, 
old  place  where  so  many  girlish  hopes  lay 
buried.  Memorv’,  so  far,  had  insisted  on 
covering  them  with  flowers.  But  this  time 
the  Girl’s  hand  trembled,  and  she  hurriedly 
laid  the  picture  back  again,  as  she  said 
something  to  her  heart  like  this — “You 
w’ould  never,  nev'er  have  been  happy  with 
that  Man,  because — truth  is  the  finest 
thing  in  the  world,  and  he  was  not — true!” 

IT  WAS  four  days  before  Christmas. 

Miss  Pansy  Connors,  her  manicure 
bag  still  in  her  hands,  panted  up  the  four 
flights  from  the  basement,  and,  still  in  her 
street  things,  rapped  at  the  Girl’s  door. 
She  looked  flushed  and  breathless. 

•  “Yes?  What  is  it?”  called  the  Girl’s 
voice.  It  carried  a  sound  of  strain  with  it. 

“Honest,  I  won’t  keep  you,”  said  Pansy, 
“but  I’ve  just  got  to  come  in  a  minute  and 
tell  you  the  news  about  Bibbins!” 

The  Girl  opened  her  door  and  stood  there, 
in  shadow. 

Pansy  crossed  to  the  one  chair.  “He’s 
got  his  big  raise!”  she  said.  She  turned  her 
face,  all  glowing,  to  the  Girl.  “And  I’m 
such  a  blooming  idiot,”  said  Miss  Connors, 
“that  I  want  to  cry  about  it,  so  there!” 
“That’s  fine,”  said  the  Girl. 

“Fine?  Spread  yourself  a  little,  dearie, 
and  use  a  bigger  w'ord!  That  feller  has 
worked  up  from  office-boy  to  manager  of  a 
whole  department.  Can  you  beat  it,  for 
style?” 

“I’m  so  glad,”  said  the  Girl,  “for  Mr. 
Bibbins.” 

“That’s  all  right  too,”  said  Miss  Connors. 
“I  can  do  the  rejoicing  act  myself — ^but  he’s 
got  to  go  off  to  St.  Louis  to  live — that’s 
what  gets  me!  Queenie’s  that  upset,  she 
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says  she’d  like  to  give  up  the  boarding¬ 
house  and  go  West  herself!” 

The  Girl  went  over  and  sat  on  the  little 
iron  bed.  She  was  still  in  shadow.  “You 
mean,”  she  said  slowly,  “that  Mr.  Bibbins 
— will  have  to  go  away?” 

Miss  Connors  nodded.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  kind  of  lump  in  her  full  throat.  “Of 
course,”  she  said  fiercely,  “and  I  tell  you 
it  hurts.  Girlie!  If  I  was  ten  years  younger 
I’d  just  give  way  to  my  feelings!”  She  got 
up  and  went  to  the  window,  and  with  her 
back  to  the  Girl  stared  dowm  on  the  little, 
common  street.  The  Girl  did  not  speak. 
Her  hands,  in  her  lap’,  lay  listless,  her 
shoulders’  sagged  a  little. 

.  Miss  Connors  turned  back  again.  “Bib- 
biris,”  she  said,  “has  lived  here  along  with 
the  family  going  on  six  years,  and  it’s  going 
to  be  mighty  dull — without  him.  Oh,  I’m 
not  in  love  with  him — don’t  go  and  get  that 
idea  into  your  head!  I’m  just  upset!” 

“Oh — ”  said  the  Girl.  Her  breath  caught 
'a  little. 

“But  you  needn’t  think,”  choked  Miss 
Connors,”  that  I’m  not  glad,  all  the  same, 
for — for  Bibbins!  It’s  just  that  I’m  feeling 
— a  trifle  soriy'^  for  myself!”  The  next  in¬ 
stant  she  had  whirled  out  of  the  door. 

The  Girl  put  one  arm  on  the  cold  iron 
rail  of  the  bed,  then  she  laid  her  cheek  up>on 
it.  But  she  did  not  cr\-,  though  it  was  four 
days  to  Christmas,  and  she  had 'just  re¬ 
ceived  her  discharge  from  the  Calder  Waist 
Company.  She  sat  very  still  in  the  cold 
dusk  and  thought  of  ^Ir.  Bibbins’s  good 
fortune. 

She  was  very,  very  glad  for  Mr.  Bibbins, 
and  she  was  thinking  that,  after  all,  you 
get,  in  this  world,  the  things  you  deserve — 
Bibbins  was  finding  life  fine  and  beautiful 
because  he  had  worked  his  way  down  into 
the  heart  of  the  world. 

The  Girl  was  still  sitting  there,  in  the 
dark,  when  the  bell  rang  loudly  for  dinner. 
She  did  not  move.  She  couldn’t  have 
eaten,  so  what  was  the  use?  She  thought 
of  them  all  sitting  there — Pansy,  with  her 
rough,  warm  speech,  and  the  thin  little 
dressmaker  with  her  painful  blushes,  and 
the  pork-butcher’s  clerk,  and  good,  vnlgar 
Mrs.  McQueen,  and  Buster’s  brave  little 
mother — she  could  hear  them  all  wishing 
good  luck  and  long  life  to  Bibbins,  and  see 
him  adjusting  the  glasses  to  his  kind,  short¬ 
sighted  eyes  as  he  murmured  his  protest — 
“Oh,  I  say - !” 


And  it  was  just  here,  when  she  realized 
that  they  would  not  miss  her,  that  the  truth 
swept  like  a'  flashlight  over  her  homesick, 
lonely  little  soul — she  was  going  to  miss 
Bibbins! 

Then  the  Girl  cried. 

“Here’s  your  dinner,  dearie,  on  a ’nice 
clean  tray!”  Mrs.  McQueen’s  voice  at  the 
door  struck  on  the  aching  silence.  “And 
I’ve  a  message  from  Mr.  Bibbins — he  wants 
you  to  go  shopping  with  him  for  some 
presents  he’s  a  mind  to  get,  but  he  said 
particular  you  was  to  eat  your  dinner 
first!” 

The  Girl  op)ened  the  door.  She  looked  at 
the  big,  stout  woman  with  the  loaded  tray 
in  her  hands,  and  then  she  did  something 
that  surprised  Mrs.  McQueen  so  that  she 
nearly  dropped  it — the  Girl  leaned  over  and 
put  one  arm  around  Mrs.  McQueen’s  neck 
and  kissed  her! 

Mr.  bibbins,  in  the  parlor,  looked 
up  as'  the  Girl  entered.  “I  say,”  he 
said,  “you  don’t  mind?”  He  seemed 
vested  in  a  huge  embarrassment.  '  •  ' 

“Mind?”  said  the  Girl,  with  a  little  laugh 
that  had  tears  behind  it.  “Do  you  know 
I  was  afraid  Christmas  was  going  to  leave 
me  out  this  year!”  She  struggled  with  the 
button  of  her  shabby  glove. ' 

“I — I’m  not  much  of  a  shopper,”  said  Mr. 
Bibbins  candidly,  “and — I’ve  got  something 
very  special  to  buy.  It’s — it’s  a  ring.” 

“Yes?”  said  the  Girl,  but  Mr.  Bibbins 
did  not  go  on.  He  just  led  her,  wdthout 
further  words,  into  the  frosty  night.  He 
seemed,  she  thought,  as  she  kept  pace  with 
his  eager  stride,  quite  lifted  out  of  himself, 
and  altogether  glowing.  Afterward,  when 
on  the  way  to  the  jeweler’s  he  stopped  at  a 
big  arcade  and  “threw  in”  a  great  Teddy- 
bear  for  Buster  and  a  tie  of  many  colors  for 
the  pork-butcher’s  clerk,  and  a  gold  thimble 
for  the  thin  dressmaker,  the  Girl  knew  w'hat 
it  was — Bibbins  was  just  saturated  with 
that  elusive  thing  which  children  have 
christened  “Santa  Claus,”  and  grown  people 
call  “The  Spirit  of  Giving!” 

“I  always  give  ’em  little  things,  you 
know,”  he  explained  happily,  “things  they 
w’ouldn’t  have  the  nerve  to  buy  for  them¬ 
selves.”  He  was  just  selecting  a  clock,  with 
a  real  cathedral  chime,  for  Mrs.  McQueen’s 
dingy  parlor.  “And  this  year,”  he  ended, 
“I  can  spread  myself  a  little  because  I 
happen  to  be  in  luck.” 
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The  Girl  ■with  grave,  brown  eyes  hurried  to 
say  something  lest  she  should  lose  courage 
for  it.  “I — I’ve  wranted  to  tell  you,”  she 
stammered,  “how  glad  I  am  about  the 
managership — and  St.  Louis.” 

Mr.  Bibbins  blushed.  “Thanks,”  he 
added  simply;  “I’m  glad  too,  you  know,  but 
I’ll  hate  to  go  away!” 

The  Girl  with  one  courageous  effort  broke 
through  the  flimsy,  makeshift  fabric  of 
pride  and  superiority  which  had  sheltered 
her  real  self  for  so  many  months.  “We 
shall  just  hate  to  have  you  go!”  she  said, 
and  bit  her  lips  to  keep  the  tears  back,  q,nd 
smiled  full  into  Mr.  Bibbins’s  honest  face. 

“Oh,  I  say,”  said  Mr.  Bibbins,  “will  you?” 
And  you  could  see  that  he  was  as  pleased  as 
Punch  that  the  Girl  had  said  it. 

They  went  on  to  the  jeweler’s,  Bibbins 
carrying  the  Teddy-bear,  and  the  Girl 
tiying  her  best  to  reflect  the  lights  on  his 
glowing  face.  She  would  not  think  of 
P.  Calder’s  gruff  dismissal,  nor  of  the  black 
and  empty  days  to  come.  For  this  one 
night  at  least  she  would  walk  in  the  lamp- 
beams  of  this  man’s  beautiful,  impersonal 
friendliness. 

“I  want  a  ring,”  said  Mr.  Bibbins  to  the 
clerk,  “for  a  lady.” 

The  clerk,  who  judged  pocket-books  by 
exteriors,  took  in  the  Girl’s  worn  black  and 
brought  out  a  showy  tray,  but  Bibbins 
gravely  pushed  it  aside. 

“Not  that  kind,”  he  said  briefly.  “I 
want  a  good  one.” 

The  clerk,  who  again  had  his  own  ideas, 
slipped  his  hand  into  the  case  and  laid  two 
or  three  shining  solitaires  upon  the  counter. 
“These,”  he  said,  “are  our  very  latest 
‘Engagements’.”  He  smirked  a  little.  “If 
the  young  lady  would  try  one  on - ” 

“I’m  afraid,”  said  Mr.  Bibbins,  glancing 
earnestly  at  the  Girl’s  hand  as  she  hastily 
withdrew  it,  “that  wouldn’t  be  any  use — 
you  see,  it’s  for  a  bigger  hand  than  hers.” 
He  held  a  ring  against  the  light.  “I  say,” 
he  said,  “do  you  like  it?” 

But  the  Girl  found  it  difficult  to  speak  at 
all.  She  managed  a  nod.  She  would  not 
look  at  the  clerk  again.  Her  heart  was 
pounding  in  a  hurt,  desperate  way,  and  she 
felt  horribly  ashamed!  Just  because  it  had 
suddenly  occurred  to  her  that  it  would  be 
beautiful  to  wear  any  ring,  even  for  a 
moment,  bought  by  Mr.  Bibbins. 

“I  want  it,”  said  Bibbins  in  a  low  voice 
to  the  Girl,  “to  be  a  first-class  affair,  you 
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know,  because  it’s  got  a — a  sort  of  senti¬ 
ment  attached  to  it.” 

But  the  Girl,  passing  her  breathless  little 
opinion,  was  only  conscious  of  an  agony  to 
have  the  business  over,  and  to  get  out  again* 
into  the  friendly,  sheltering  darkness. 

“It’s  all  right,”  said  Mr.  Bibbins.  “Tie 
it  up,  please.”  He  certainly  was  a  poor 
shopp>er,  for  the  price  appeared  not  to  matter 
at  all.  He  just  laid  down  the  crisp  new 
bills  as  if  he  hated  to  have  money  come 
into  it.  Then  he  took  the  Girl  home. 

They  didn’t  speak  all  the  way.  Bibbins 
seemed  wrapped  in  the  glory  of  his  pur¬ 
chases,  and  the  Girl,  from  a  very  different 
cause,  was  speechless.  In  that  illuminat¬ 
ing  moment  at  the  jeweler’s  she  had  read, 
for  the  first  time,  her  own  heart.  It  was 
as  if  the  shining  jewel,  held  high  in  Bibbins’s 
hand,  had  flashed  its  rays  across  the  dark¬ 
ened  corner  where  lurked  the  image  of  the 
Man  who  was  not  true,  showing  it  for  what 
it  was,  a  blackened  shadow,  a  wraith  that 
dissolved  and  crumbled  at  a  breath.  The 
Girl  knew  it  now — what  she  had  thought  a 
shrine  was  only  an  idea — she  had  not  been, 
even  in  the  old  rainbow  days,  in  love  with 
the  Man  who  was  not  true;  she  had  been 
in  love  with  what  the  Man  might  have  been, 
and  was  not!  Bibbins  had  show^n  her  the 
difference. 

As  Bibbins  fitted  his  key  into  the  lock,  he 
paused  a  moment,  “I  say,”  he  said,  “I’ve 
got  a  lot  to  thank  you  for,  you. know.” 

“And  I,”  said  the  Giri  humbly,  “have  a 
lot  for  which  to  thank  you!”  She  could  go 
that  far  without  giving  herself  away  to 
Bibbins. 

“I  shall  be  going  off  early  in  the  morning,” 
added  Mr.  Bibbins;  “fact  is,  I’m  taking  a 
little  Christmas  holiday.” 

The  Girl,  who  wondered  how  the  Christ¬ 
mas  dinner  would  get  itself  cooked  and 
eaten  without  Bibbins,  said  no  word.  She 
leaned  a  little  heavily  against  the  imitation 
brown-stone  stoop,  and  thought  how  lovely 
it  would  be  for  Bibbins  to  have  his  holiday. 

“You  see,”  said  Bibbins,  “that  ring  is 
going  to  be  a  teetotal  surprise,  and  I  want 
to  be  in  on  it.  That’s  another  sentiment 
of  mine,”  added  Bibbins,  blushing.  “I 
want  to  put  it  on  myself!” 

“I  should  think  you  would”  murmured 
the  Girl  with  pale  lips — it  was  the  very 
best  she  could  do.  But  Bibbins  seemed  to 
find  no  lack  in  it.  He  turned,  with  his  glow¬ 
ing  face,  to  the  door  again,  and  helped  the 
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Girl  over  the  mat  when  she  would  have 
stumbled.  Then,  in  the  dark  hall,  he 
entrusted  to  her  the  dressmaker’s  gold 
thimble,  and  the  p)ork-butcher’s  clerk’s  tie, 
and  Buster’s  Teddy-bear. 

“You  see,”  he  said,  “I  won’t  be  here,  so 
you  won’t  mind  seeing  they  get  to  the 
prop>er  places  at  table?  I  guess  Buster’s 
ought  to  sit  on  top  of  his  stocking.” 

The  Girl  gravely  agreed. 

“Good  night,”  said  Mr.  Bibbins — he  was 
putting  out  his  hand — “and  I  wish  you, 
though  it’s  a  bit  early,  a  merr)'  Christmas 
— the  best,”  he  added,  looking  down  at  her, 
“you’ve  ever  known!”  His  voice  had 
grown  very  kind. 

The  Girl,  with  the  Teddy-bear  in  her 
arms,  smiled  mistily.  She  was,  for  B  ibbins’s 
sake,  hanging  the  flags  out!  “Good-night,” 
she  said,  “and — and  T  wish  you — happiness 
— with  all  iny  heart!” 

“Oh,  I  say — ”  said  Mr.  Bibbins,  blushing. 
He  did  seem  about  to  say  more,  but  he  only 
looked  at  the  Girl  again,  and  wrung  her 
hand  hastily,  and  murmuring  something 
that  sounded  very  much  like  a  husky  “God 
bless  you!”  he  retreated  precipitately  down 
the  hall. 

'  I  'HE  Christmas  dinner  did  get  cooked. 

And  there  was  a  lot  of  jollity;  but 
Pansy  had  tied  a  red  ribbon  and  a  sprig  of 
holly  on  Mr.  Bibbins’s  empty  chair,  and 
the  Girl  did  not  dare  to  look  at  it  for  fear 
she  would  have  to  haul  her  flags  down. 

The  clock,  at  Mrs.  McQueen’s  right  hand, 
was,  she  said,  “that  heart-felt  in  its  ticking 
out  Bibbins’s  absence  that  she  just  couldn’t 
enjoy  her  cranberry  sauce!”  The  thin 
dressmaker,  when  she  thought  no  one  was 
looking,  had  hastily  tucked  the  gold 
thimble  into  her  breast.  It  was  only,  per¬ 
haps,  to  the  pork-butcher’s  clerk  that 
Bibbins’s  present  was — just  a  present. 

Miss  Connors,  with  two  theatre  tickets 
for  the  best  show  in  town  directed  to  her  in 
Bibbins’s  handwriting,  sniffed  audibly: 
“Orchestra  chairs  at  two  dollars  per — just 
as  if  I  was  a  dead  swell!  Ain’t  that  like 
Bibbins?  When  I’d  have  been  tickled 
foolish  with  the  balcony!” 

The  Girl  buried  her  face,  just  here,  in  a 
bunch  of  hothouse  violets;  they  were  to 
her,  with  Bibbins’s  modest  card,  the  whole 
of  Christmas!  All  the  same  she  couldn’t 
eat  her  dinner. 

Miss  Connors,  it  seemed,  also  knew  about 


the  ring!  “He  showed  it 
to  me,”  she  said  across 
the  table,  “while  he  was 
strapping  his  suit-case  in  the  hall — and  never 
a  word,  when  I  teased  him,  except  that 
it  was  for  the  best  little  woman  in  the 
world,  and  he  didn’t  care  if  all  the  world 
knew  it!  And  you  can  bet,”  added  Pansy, 
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THE  GIRL  STOOD  VERY  STILL. 
“GLAD!”  SHE  BREATHED. 


“though  I’m  not  in  love  with  him,  that  I 
turned  red-hot  jealous!  To  have  a  thing 
like  that  going  on  in  Bibbins’s  life  and  none 
of  us  know  it!  But  I  knew,”  ended  Miss 
Connors  fiercely,  “what  that  managership 
would  lead  to,  believe  me —  I  knew  it  would 
lead  Bibbins  straight  into  getting  married!” 

“I’m  sure,”  said  Mrs.  McQueen  ten¬ 
derly,  “it’s  up  to  all  of  us  to  wish  him 
and  the  young  lady  every  happiness - ” 


But  the  Girl  couldn’t  have  stayed  an¬ 
other  minute.  She  turned  so  suddenly  faint 
at  the  thought  of  Bibbins  going  away  and  get¬ 
ting  married  that  she  could  barely  stammer 
an  excuse  about  the  plum  pudding  and  some¬ 
how  get  out  of  that  cheerful,  friendly  dining¬ 
room — then  she  fled  hastily  up  the  stairs. 

She  had  it  out  with  herself  in  the  little 
hall-room.  With  Pansy’s  bottle  of  Sicilian 
Violet  on  her  bare  dresser,  and  Mrs. 
McQueen’s  jar  of  homemade  preserve,  done 
up  in  red  crepe  paper,  and  the  little  dress¬ 
maker’s  lacquered  box  for  pins,  the  Girl, 
hugging  Bibbins’s  Christmas  flowers,  told 
herself  humbly  that  life  was  good,  and 
hearts  were  kind,  and  this,  after  long 
wandering,  was  home!  And  she  prayed  a 
little  wordless  prayer  that  God  might  make 
her  worthy. 

For  she  had  not  been  worthy — she  had 
just  hoarded  up  all  the  sad  things  and  the 
bitter  things,  and  given  them  out  to  the 
world  as  Bibbins  had  given  his  brightness. 
What  matter  if  early  to-morrow  morning 
she  must  tramp  the  streets  looking  for  an¬ 
other  Waist  Company  run  by  a  new  P. 
Calder?  And  go  through  the  years  to 
come  hand  in  hand  with  jK>verty,  and 
work,  and  loneliness?  At  least  work  was 
its  owTi  reward,  and  she  had  things,  dear, 
precious  things,  that  money  could  not  buy, 
and  with  Bibbins’s  great  idea  of  making 
every  old  place  a  home  for  sj-mpathy  and 
friendliness  and  human  kindness,  she  need 
never  be  exactly  lonely  again — there  would 
always  be,  if  there  was  not  Bibbins,  violets, 
and  little  children,  and — and  Pansy  Con¬ 
nors’  and  pork-butcher’s  clerks. 

Here  the  Girl,  smiling  through  warm 
tears,  stopped.  What  surprised  her  was 
that  suddenly  she  was  finding  that  she 
loved  all  of  them,  these  dear,  common 
people,  who  in  lesser  ways  than  Bibbins’s 
very  heavenly  one  had  taken  her  in,  and 
made  her  “one  of  the  family.” 

The  Girl,  when  she  had  reached  this  point, 
did  something  that  she  had  been  w’anting 
to  do  for  a  long,  long  time — only  she  could 
not  be  sure.  Now  she  w’as  sure.  She  went 
over  and  got  out  of  her  trunk  a  thin  packet 
of  letters  and  a  Man’s  photograph,  and  still 
with  that  warm,  tearful  light  in  her  eyes, 
lit  a  match,  and,  holding  them  over  the 
wash-basin,  burned  them  one  by  one. 

It  w'as  the  Girl’s  victory  over  herself. 

There  were  voices  down-stairs,  and 
Buster’s  baby  laugh.  The  Girl  remembered, 


MRS.  McQUEEN  WAS  SO  SURPRISED 
SHE  NEARLY  DROPPED  THE  TRAY. 

then,  that  it  was  Christmas,  and  that  she, 
who  had  been  too  poor  to  give  anything, 
might  yet  give  herself.  So  she  bathed  her 
eyes,  and  pinned  on  Bibbins’s  violets,  and 
went  down  and  played  with  Buster  for  a 
full  two  hours,  that  his  mother  might  run 
out  to  the  cemetery  wit'i  holly  for  the  letter- 
carrier’s  grave. 

.\fter  that,  she  helped  the  dressmaker 
put  in  a  few  stitches  on  a  dress  to  be 
finished  that  night  for  a  Christmas  party. 
And  then — there  are  so  many  little  things 
turning  up  when  one  is  in  earnest  about 
making  other  people  happy,  she  found 
something  to  do  in  the  kitchen.  Pansy  was 
there,  urging  Mrs.  McQueen  to  go  with  her 
to  the  show. 

The  Girl,  standing  in  the  doorway, 
paused.  “Oh,  do  go,”  she  said,  “and — 
and  I’ll  get  the  tea!” 

“Good  Lord!”  said  Pansy,  and  stared  at 
the  Girl’s  earnest  face. 

“Now  what  do  you  know  about  that!” 
cried  Mrs.  McQueen.  “Don’t  it  beat  all 
how  full  folks  are  of  kindness?” 

The  Girl  went  over  and  put  one  arm 
swiftly  about  Mrs.  McQueen’s  neck. 
“Please  go,”  she  said.  “You  work  so  hard 
for  us  all,  and  you  can  take  your  time  to 
dress  while  I  make  muffins!  I’d  love  to 
make  muffins!” 
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“Bless  you,  dearie,”  said  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Queen,  “it’s  that  tired  of  cooking  I  am! 
But  honest.  Pansy,  I  ain’t  got  a  rag  to 
wear!” 

But  let  Miss  Connors  alone  for  a 
thing  like  that!  She  just  fussed  Mrs. 
McQueen  up  till  she  looked  like  a 
bird  of  Paradise  in  borrowed  plum¬ 
age,  while  the  Girl,  still  with  that  lit¬ 
tle  smiling  light  in  her  eyes,  got  the 
Christmas  supper. 

She  was  just  washing  up  the  dishes 
w’hen  she  heard  a  key  in  the  door 
up-stairs;  the  next  minute  she  stood 
face  to  face  with — Bibbins! 

“Hello!”  he  said  cheerfully.  “Bus- 
k  ter’s  mother  told  me  you  were  down 
m  here,  so  I  came  right  down.” 

The  Girl,  dropping  the  dish-towel, 
stood  very  still.  He  said  it  just  as  if 
it  had  been  a  veiy  important  thing — 
finding  her. 

“I  say,”  said  Bibbins,  “I — was  hop¬ 
ing  you’d  be  a  little  glad,  you  know!” 

“Glad!”  breathed  the  Girl. 

“I  planned  it  for  a  surprise,”  he 
said.  He  came  two  or  three  steps  nearer. 
“You  see,  I  gave  Christmas  Eve  to  my 
mother;  but  I  had  to  keep  a  part  of  the  day 
for — you  and  me!” 

The  Girl  said  something,  breathlessly. 
“You  have  been — in  Vermont!” 

He  nodded.  “I  wanted,  you  know,  to 
put  that  ring  on  my  mother’s  hand  myself!” 
Behind  his  glasses  his  honest  gray  eyes  were 
making  the  Girl  some  very  special  appeal. 
“You  see,”  he  said,  “it  stood  for  a  lot  more 
to  both  of  us  than  just — a  ring'”  and  then 
he  added:  “Years  ago,  when  I  w'as  a  little 
shaver,  and  there  w’ere  four  of  us  to  look 
after,  she  took  off  the  one  my  father  had 
given  her  and  sold  it  to  buy  us  shoes.” 

“Oh!”  said  the  Girl. 

“That’s  why,”  said  Bibbins,  “I  made  a 
promise  to  myself  some  day  to  put  a 
mighty  good  one  back  there,  on  the  hand 
that  had  grown  worn  for  us  boys.”  His 
face  lit  up.  “She  thought  it  was  great,” 
he  said. 

“Oh,”  said  the  Girl,  “you  are  great!” 

There  w’as  a  moment  of  silence.  Through 
it  the  Girl  could  hear  her  owm  heart  beating, 
but  she  was  most  conscious  of  Bibbins’s  eyes 
— they  seemed  to  be  reaching  dowm  into  the 
deep  places  of  her  soul! 

Bibbins  came  slowly  across  the  kitchen 
floor.  “I’d  like  to  tell  you  something,”  he 
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said.  “I’m  just — dead  in  love  with  vou, 
Little  Girl!” 

But  the  Girl,  staring  up  at  him,  could  not 
speak.  “It’s  been,”  said  Bibbins,  somehow 
getting  hold  of  her  hand,  “that  way  with 
me  for  a  long  time.  Do  you  mind?” 

“Mind?”  choked  the  Girl.  She  had  a 
queer  feeling  that  Bibbins  was  some  dear 
archangel  coming  to  lead  her  straight  into  a 
new  kind  of  Paradise!  “Mind?”  she  echoed, 
and  could  get  no  further — she  just  floated 
in  the  beautiful  tenderness  that  swept  to 
her  from  Bibbins’s  eyes! 

Bibbins,  holding  her  fluttering  little  hand 
close  in  his  big  firm  one,  was  reaching  with 
the  other  into  the  black  depths  of  his  vest 
pocket.  “I — I  bought  hvo  rings!”  said 
Bibbins  happily.  “It — it  didn’t  seem  to 
matter  that  I  was  taking  a  chance — I  just 
had  to  buy  two  of  ’em,  that’s  all!  I  just 
hoped  hard  you  wouldn’t  turn  me  down!” 

He  was  touching  the  spring  of  a  tiny 
leather  case  as  he  spoke,  and  there  it  rested 
— a  clear  white  diamond!  The  Girl,  looking 
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at  it,  felt  that  all  the  dross  of  life  had  been 
burned  away — into  this! 

“I  had  a  kind  of  feeling  about  it,”  said 
Bibbins,  “that  I’d  like  to — to  put  my 
mother’s  on  first,  just  to  show  her  that  I 
hadn’t  forgotten,  and  that  her  wrinkled  old 
hand  was  beautiful  to  me  still.  But  I 
bought  yours,”  said  Bibbins,  “on  the  very 
day  I  got  my  raise.”  His  face,  flushed  with 
sudden  earnestness,  was  turned  squarely  to 
the  Girl’s — “And  if  you’ll  wear  it,”  he  said, 
“Little  Girl,  I’ll  do  my  best  to  make  every 
day  of  your  life  a  happy  one!” 

But  the  Girl,  at  the  vision  of  all  that 
Bibbins’s  “best”  would  mean  to  her,  caught 
his  hand.  She  was  pressing  her  hot  cheek 
against  it,  as  if  she  could  never  lose  its 
strength,  or  its  nearness,  and  under  her 
breath,  in  the  shabby  old  homely  kitchen 
she  was  speaking  from  her  ver\'  soul: 

“My  dear — my  dear — I”  the  Girl  got 
that  far,  and  then  could  not  go  on  for  tears; 
but  they  were  happy  tears,  for  Bibbins  had 
suddenly  folded  her  in  his  arms. 


OUT 

BY  JAMES  OPPENHEIM 

COME,  abashed  Self,  admit  one  thing: 

You  have  been  indoors  too  much  of  late.  .  . 

You  should  have  been  out  wrestling  with  the  Sun, 

Or  running  races  with  the  rolling  Earth.  .  . 

WTiere’s  the  old  smell  of  you,  when,  nostrils  dilated. 

You  were  drenched  with  sea-salt  and  soil-odor? 

Where’s  the  lusty  tang  of  your  voice,  cleansed  by  strong  winds? 
Where’s  your  sunburnt  cheek, 

.■\nd  the  animal  magic  of  your  eyes? 

Out  of  the  house  with  you.  .  . 

Into  the  water!  Into  the  sky! 

0\'er  the  hills! 
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COMING— ELECTION  DAY! 


IT  IS  only  a  few  weeks  since  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  proposed  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  High  School  Volunteers 
of  the  United  States — an  organization 
to  spread  the  Wyoming  system  of  military 
training  in  the  public  schools.  But  already 
the  response  has  been  so  wide-spread  that 
Everybody’s  Magazine  believes  the  work 
of  completing  the  organization — of  choosing 
officers  and  advisory  committee — should  at 
once  be  undertaken. 

In  proposing  the  organization  of  the  High 
School  Volunteers  of  the  United  States 
Everybody’s  Magazine  felt  strongly  that 
the  first  effort  should  be  in  the  direction  of 
membership.  At  that  time  it  was  urged 
that  a  president  be  selected  and  committees 
formed,  in  order  that  the  organization 
might  have  definite  shape  before  the  work 
of  enlisting  membership  should  be  begun. 
We  felt,  however,  that  the  high-school 
students  themselves  should  select  their  own 
officers,  and  so  postponed  suggesting  an 
election. 

At  no  time  has  Everybody’s  Magazine 
had  the  intent  or  the  wish  to  control  the 
organization.  Our  sole  purpyose  has  been 
to  use  all  the  influence  within  our  p)ower  to 
let  the  people  of  this  country  know  what  is 
going  on  in  Wyoming,  and  to  induce  school 
authorities  to  introduce  the  Wyoming  sys¬ 
tem  into  the  high  schools  of  their  own 
communities. 

In  this  work  Everybody’s  Magazine 
had  the  active  supp>ort  and  cooperation  of 
six  prominent  Chautauqua  lecturers,  men 
who  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  publicists, 
men  who  are  known  widely  and  well  as 
earnest,  purposeful  workers  for  the  public 
good.  These  men  are  Edward  Amherst 
Ott,  Brooks  Fletcher,  Frank  Dixon,  Harold 
Morton  Kramer,  D.  Ward  King,  and  Orrin 


Clifford  Lester.  As  a  result  'of  their  ef¬ 
forts  and  the  efforts  of  other  volunteer 
lecturers,  as  well  as  scores  of  students, 
teachers,  preachers,  and  public  officials, 
and  men  and  women  in  the  ordinary  walks 
of  life,  together  with  the  efforts  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  Everybody’s  Magazine, 
the  school  authorities  in  six  cities  have 
inaugurated  the  Wyoming  system,  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  many  other 
communities  are  ready  to  fall  in  line. 

In  order  that  their  work  may  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  definite  organization  with  its 
own  officers,  we  have  now  proposed  to 
the  students  in  each  school  which  has 
affiliated  itself  with  the  High  School 
Volunteers  of  the  United  States  that  they 
immediately  proceed  to  the  election  of  one 
student  who  shall  act  as  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  High  School 
Volunteers  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  proposed  that  these  members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  shall  then  consider 
with  the  editorial  staff  of  Everybody’s 
Magazine  the  best  method  of  completing 
the  organization,  by  the  election  of  officers. 
We  hope  that  these  officers  will  be  elected  by 
the  direct  vote  of  the  students  themselves, 
and  that  neither  the  editor  of  Everybody’s 
nor  any  member  of  his  staff  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  any  official  position  in  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

With  this  hope  goes  our  pledge  that  we 
will  support  the  movement  for  giving  to 
every  state  in  the  Union  the  benefits  which 
Wyoming  is  deriving  from  its  military  train¬ 
ing  system.  We  will  continue  to  defray  the 
necessary  exp>enditures  incident  to  the  work 
of  organization,  and  are  ready  to  continue 
to  act  as  the  headquarters  for  the  mov'ement 
until  such  time  as  the  organization  is  firm¬ 
ly  established  and  self-supporting. 
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Everybody’s  sees  in  the  High  School  in  mind,  and  truer  in  purpose.  We  ask 
Volunteers  of  the  United  States  the  opjwr-  every  person  who  has  true  preparedness 
tunity  to  give  to  this  country  a  youth  high-  for  this  nation  at  heart  to  come  in  with 
er  in  patriotism,  sounder  in  body,  cleaner  us. 

A  QUESTION  FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


'  I  'HE  new  National  Defense  Act  which 
-*■  Congress  passed  last  J une  contains  pro¬ 
visions  of  direct  importance  to  all  high  schools 
actively  interested  in  the  Wyoming  idea. 

We  print  this  resume  of  those  provisions 
affecting  such  high  schools  because  they 
present  to  the  schools  the  problem  of  mak-- 
ing  a  choice  of  two  possible  ways  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  their  interest  in  military  training. 
Everybody’s  is  interested  only  in  the  end 
in  view,  and  would  not  like  to  be  considered 
as  exercising  the  least  constraint  upon  the 
splendid  enthusiasm  of  the  school  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  means  they  choose  to  bear  it  out. 

The  act  in  question  authorizes  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  establish  a  Reserve  Officers’  Train¬ 
ing  Corps,  to  be  composed  of  students  in 
civil  educational  institutions  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  primary  object  of  establishing  the 
Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps  is  to  qual¬ 
ify  by  systematic  and  standard  methods  of 
training  students  in  civil  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  for  reserve  officers. 

The  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps  will 
be  organized  into  tw’o  divisions: 

a.  The  Senior  Division:  Composed  of 
units  at  universities  and  colleges  requiring 
four  years’  collegiate  study  for  a  degree,  and 
at  those  essentially  military  schools  which 
do  not  confer  academic  degrees,  but  which 
are  especially  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  as  qualifying  for  units  of  the  Senior 
Division. 

b.  The  Junior  Division:  Composed  of 
units  organized  in  all  other  institutions,  in¬ 
cluding  high  schools.  Uqjversity  or  college 
contingents  may  be  made  up  of  one  or  more 
units,  and  one  or  more  arms  of  the  service 
may  be  represented.  In  the  Junior  Divi¬ 
sion,  for  the  present,  only  infantry  imits 
will  be  organized. 

For  purposes  of  organization  and  con¬ 
trol,  the  Reserv’e  Officers’  Training  Corps  is 
directly  under  the  supjervision  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  but  questions  of  administra¬ 
tion,  maintenance,  and  inspection  will  be 
under  the  control  of  the  several  department 
commanders  in  whose  departments  the  in¬ 
stitutions  are  located.  University,  col¬ 


lege,  and  high-school  authorities  will  re¬ 
tain  their  ordinary  pewers  of  supervision 
and  control. 

All  units  will  be  considered  as  Federal 
units,  and  are  organized  for  the  purpose 
stated. 

The  President  is  authorized  to  detail  not 
more  than  three  hundred  officers  of  the 
Army  for  duty  as  professors  of  military 
science  and  tactics,  at  institutions  where 
one  or  more  units  of  the  Reserve  Officers’ 
Training  Corps  are  maintained.  He  may 
also  detail  such  other  officers  or  enlisted 
men  as  may  be  required  to  assist  in  the 
work  of  such  an  institution. 

The  rules  and  orders  relating  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  government  of  the  members 
of  the  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps,  the 
appointment,  promotion,  and  change  of  offi¬ 
cers,  and  all  other  orders  affecting  the  mili¬ 
tary  department  will  be  made  by  the  officer 
detailed  for  instruction,  in  consultation  with 
the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  The  appointment  of  cadet  oflScers 
for  units  of  the  Reserve  Officers’  Training 
Corps  will  be  made  from  members  of  the 
Junior  and  Senior  classes  of  the  institution. 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  to 
maintain  camps  for  the  further  practical 
instruction  of  the  members  of  the  Reserv'e 
Officers’ Training  Corps;  to  transport  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  corps  to  and  from  such  camps 
at  the  exponse  of  the  United  States;  sub¬ 
sist  them  at  the  exponse  of  the  United 
States  while  traveling  to  and  from  such 
camps  and  while  remaining  in  them;  to  use 
the  regular  Army  and  such  Government 
property  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the 
military  training  of  the  members  of  the 
corps  while  in  attendance  at  the  camps. 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  to 
issue  to  institutions  at  which  one  or  more 
units  of  the  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps 
are  maintained  such  animals,  arms,  uni¬ 
forms,  equipment,  and  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

Distinctive  insignia  will  be  issued  to  each 
student  who  is  duly  enrolled  in  the  Reserve 
Officers’  Training  Corps. 

In  order  to  profit  by  the  provisions  of 
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this  act  a  high  school  must  fulfil  the 
following  conditions: 

There  must  be  enrolled  at  the  school  not 
less  than  one  hundred  physically  fit  students 
over  fourteen  years  of  age.  It  must  agree 
to  devote  to  military  training  at  least  three 
hours  per  week  for  a  course  of  two  years, 
the  credit  for  such  training  to  count  toward 
graduation.  This  training  may  be  elective 
or  prescribed. 

The  course  of  training  for  the  Junior 
Division,  applicable  to  high  schools,  has 
been  laid  down  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Copies  of  this  course  may  be  had  by  ap¬ 
plying  to  Everybody’s  Magazine.  This 
course,  with  fe\ir  additions,  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  given  under  the  Wyom¬ 
ing  plan. 

High  schools  desiring  to  take  up  this  work 
should  make  application  to  the  War  De¬ 
partment.  Copies  of  the  application  form 
may  be  obtained  from  Everybody’s  Maga¬ 
zine.  After  a  high  school  has  applied,  an 
officer  will  be  detailed,  in  due  course,  to  in¬ 


spect  the  school  to  determine  its  fitness  to 
carry  on  the  work. 

Many  high  schools  have  hesitated  to  take 
up  the  Wyoming  system  because  they  feared 
the  expense  of  the  desirable  equipment  or 
because  they  wanted  a  special  instructor 
like  Captain  Steever  to  take  charge  of  the 
work.  If  these  schools  are  able  and  willing 
to)  fulfil  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
War  Department,  they  have  a  right  to  the 
assistance  offered  by  these  provisions  of  the 
law.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  these  pro¬ 
visions  offer  facilities  for  military  training 
w’hich  it  may  be  difficult  for  a  high  school 
to  obtain  independently.  It  dep>ends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  school 
in  question  and  the  attitude  of  its  authori¬ 
ties  in  giving  high-school  boys  the  benefits 
of  the  Wyoming  plan,  whether  it  would  be 
preferable  to  make  use  of  these  rights  under 
this  act,  or  to  use  only  the  means  at  hand. 
Both  courses  lead  to  stronger  bodies,  better 
minds,  a  sturdier  citizenship,  and  a  great 
step  toward  real  preparedness. 


WH.\T  THE  STUDENTS  S.\Y 


San  Jose,  California,  Sept.  17, 1916. 

I  have  received  your  prompt  reply  to  my 
letter  of  August  30th  inquiring  about  the 
H.  S.  V.  U.  S.,  and  thank  you  very  much  for 
the  literature  on  that  subject.  I  shall  in¬ 
deed  try  to  get  the  school  board  here  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  Wyoming  system,  and  I  am 
sure  they  will  be  interest^  in  it.  At  pres¬ 
ent  we  have  three  companies  of  California 
High-School  Cadets  formed  in  our  high 
school,  comprising  some  one  hundred  and 
twenty  boys.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  about  five  hundred  boys  in  the 
school,  I  think  it  a  shame  that  there  isn’t 
some  means  of  interesting  them  all  and  in¬ 


stalling  a  system  whereby  we  can  reach  them 
all  in  physical  benefit  as  well  as  mental.  I 
am  sure  this  Wyoming  system  will  prove 
the  key.  Thanking  you  again  for  your  re¬ 
ply  and  help,  I  am,  Yours  truly, 
Harry  Maynard. 

Beemer,  Nebraska,  Sept.  25,  1916. 

I  w’ould  like  further  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  H.  S.  V.  U.  S.  Why  not  have  the 
high-school  girls  to  care  for  sick  and  wound¬ 
ed?  Teach  them  the  necessity  of  prepared¬ 
ness  as  w’ell  as  the  boys. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Dorothy  Hamann. 


\X7E  have  received  the  chapters  comprising  the  most  important  part  of  Captain 
Y  ▼  Steever’s  Manual  of  the  Wyoming  Plan  and  are  printing  these  in  pamphlet  form 
for  immediate  use.  A  post-card  to  headquarters  will  bring  you  a  copy  and  help  you  get 
your  cadet  corps  started. 

If  you  are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Wyoming  system  and  the  splendid  results  which  it  has 
accomplished,  just  drop  a  postal-card  to  this  address: 

HEADQUARTERS 

HIGH-SCHOOL  VOLUNTEERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE,  NEIV  YORK 


SHE  WAS 
ON  THE 
TALL, 
CALM, 
AND  NOBLE 
ORDER— THAT 
GIRL  IN  BLUE. 

A  GOOD  thing  it  is  to  be  young, 
and  in  your  way  wherever;  but 
better  still  to  ^  young  and  on 
your  way  to  London.  Agonies 
there  be  in  that  progress;  but  agonies  in 
youth  are  good,  too,  as  giving  the  body  a 
hope  of  better  things,  which  hop>e  is  better 
than  the  better  things. 

Well,  I  was  young  and  getting  my  first 
touch  of  the  fires  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
which  is  an  unlucky  place  for  the  young  to 
start  in  that  profession.  For  in  this  Indian 
Ocean,  be  it  known,  men  vomit  between 
pitches  in  the  holds,  and  do  secret  murder 
for  extra  rum,  and  even  when  they  issue 
from  the  holds,  find  no  p)eace  by  reason  of 
the  fire  in  the  marrow  of  them.  They  lie  on 
the  fore-deck  and  stare  at  their  food  with 
the  sick  eyes  of  men  who.put  the  eternal 
mystery  of  life  at  the  service  of  the  common 
misery  of  living. 

That  trip  is  rare  during  which  no  man 
breaks  under  this  strain  of  living  on  his  re¬ 
serve  force  while  going  a  fiend’s  pace.  You 
hear  tales  of  little  trimmers  jumping  into 
the  sea.  These  are  true.  But  I  have  seen 
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grown  men,  taken  unawares,  crumble  and 
collapse — not  trimmers,  but  firemen,  among 
the  fit,  among  those  thumbed  and  sounded 
and  declared  comjjetent  to  feed  the  fires. 
Shade  and  shadow  of  Jim  Watt,  what  did  he 
know  of  the.  penalties  of  steam? 

“Chew  a  bit  of  coal,  Dick  boy,”  says  old 
Frank,  standing  over  me  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  watch  below.  His  big  chest  rose  and 
i^T^  fell,  rose  and  fell,  black  and  shining.  “We’re 
•ALL,  ^  little  IS’t,”  he  roared,  “but  we  can  pull 
:  A  L  M  ,  through.  Chew  coal,  and  keep  away  from 
NOBLE  that  ice.  Keep  away  from  that  ice,  and 
[N  damn  the  ship.  Act  like  you  didn’t  care  if 

it  went  or  stopped.” 

young.  Watch  by  watch  I  staggered  from  the 
er;  but  hold  to  the  fore-deck — out  of  the  frying-pan 
and  on  into  the  fire.  Lying  on  my  mattress,  black 
Agonies  and  fire-nipped  and  beaten  out,  I  would 
)nies  in  hear  the  hoarse  breathings  of  the  men  of 
body  a  the  four-to-eight,  satirical  mumblings, 
s  better  groans,  caressings  of  the  tortured  body. 

Overhead,  the  gray  awning  fallen  slack; 
tny  first  underneath,  the  hot  deck-plates  running  in 
Ocean,  grease  from  the  winches, 
oung  to  And  while  we  lay,  dreaming  of  sleep 
5  Indian  ashore,  old  Frank  told  me  tales  of  London, 
between  and  winked  at  such  as  had  their  eyes  ojjen, 
murder  I  fanc>’.  Great  crawling  snails,  yes,  it  was 
ey  issue  a  powerful  sightly  town  for  a  young  man  to 
iason  of  see,  with  monuments,  and  Houses  of  Par- 
ey  lie  on  liament,  and  plump  women  that  ran 
od  with  boarding-houses  and  swore  in  three  lan- 
:  eternal  guages  and  judged  whisky  good  or  bad. 
common  Yes,  and  there  was  romance  there  too, 
regular  romance,  that  would  wash  over 
no  man  a  young  man’s  shoulders,  and  sting  his  lips, 
n  his  re-  and  pour  down  his  throat,  and  put  his  eyes 
:e.  You  out. 

ing  into  Well,  sir,  old  Frank’s  voice  carried  well 
ave  seen  when  he  was  imaginative.  Passengers  came 


HE  HAD  INVESTED  THIRTY  POUNDS  TO  MAKE  A  MILUNER  OF  HER. 

to  lean  over  the  railing  of  the  boat-deck  deck,  drew  up  knees,  and  pulled  shirts 
under  the  bridge  for  the  privilege  of  hearing  across  sunken  midriffs, 
snatches  of  this  uncommon  talk  of  men  and  “Well,  there  you  are,”  said  Jim  Rickers, 
things.  On  hot  nights  first-cabin  brains  in  a  respectful  whisper.  “She’s  the  dead 

are  not  averse  to  leaning  cn  the  brains  of  spit  of  my  wife,  right  down  to  the  shadow 

the  black  squad  for  amusement.  in  her  eyes.” 

“King  Dick,”  said  old  Frank  once,  “when  “Aye,  lad,”  says  old  Frank  soberly.  The 
you  think  you  are  out  of  luck,  just  reckon  poor  devil  had  been  telling  us  about  his 
what  a  ornerj’  time  them  jxior  tikes  up  wife.  Does  that  seem  sad  to  you?  Well, 
there  is  havin’.  Why,  they  come  up  to  our  it  passed  the  time.  If  Jim  had  been  a 
fingers  like  fish  in  a  bowl.  Ain’t  it  the  young  man  we  might  have  jeered  at  him; 
truth,  pardner?”  but  he  was  old,  and  we  were  respectful. 

There  was  a  man  lying  back  of  me  named  He  was  thirty-two  years  old.  That  is  near 
Jim  Rickers;  a  fellow  as  tall  as  Frank,  and  the  end  for  a  man  who  has  fed  fires,  as  Jim 
fully  as  wide,  but  not  quite  so  deep.  Jim  had,  sixteen  years. 

was  breathing  hard,  his  throat  jerked,  and  Jim  had  a  woeful  glum  eye  for  little  things, 

his  eyes  had  an  ugly  look.  The  skin  around  in  looking  back.  He  remembered  how  she 
them  was  splintered  like  a  piece  of  glass  drooped  her  head  against  him,  how  she 
smashed  by  a  stone.  Jim  was  taking  the  sighed  with  a  little  quiver  just  after  she  had 
trip  hard.  put  her  arms  about  his  neck.  We  knew  how 

“Here,  you  chaps,”  he  said,  whispering,  she  looked  when  she  woke  up,  and  when  she 
“you  see  that  girl  over  to  port — that  blue  fried  his  eggs  and  bacon,  and  when  she  went 
one?”  to  sleep  again  in  his  arms.  Yes,  old  Jim 

We  did  not  disdain  to  look  at  that  blue  was  circumstantial,  and  he  had  an  audience, 
one.  She  was  on  the  tall,  calm,  and  noble  Any  man  that  is  sincere  will  have  an  audi- 
order,  if  a  man  could  say;  the  head  tilted  ence.  So  old  Jim  came  to  tell  us  that  they 
back  to  show  a  full  white  throat  on  which  had  quarreled  and  he  had  come  to  sea  with- 
the  stars  shone.  Though  seeming  indiffer-  out  her  kissing  him. 

ent,  .she  was  in  fact  looking  furtively  at  the  Is  that  a  little  thing?  Old  Frank  and  I 
dusky  figures  of  the  four-to-eight,  wth  lids  could  not  know  how  it  went  with  married 
half  dropped.  Under  inspection  from  such  ones.  We  cheered  him  up,  trx’ing  to  tell  him 
shimmering  and  dream-like  beauty,  the  it  was  a  little  thing  to  leave  a  kiss  behind, 
watch  was  restless,  muttered,  pawed  the  But  old  Jim  shook  his  head  slow  and  solemn, 
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and  we  could  see  that  it  was  mortal  busi¬ 
ness. 

She  was  a  neat  and  thrifty  little  woman, 
and  he  had  invested  thirty  pounds  to  make 
a  milliner  of  her.  Now  she  made  more 
money  than  he,  twice  over,  and  that  was 
something  for  a  man  to  consider.  Aye,  lad, 
a  fine,  mellow,  slim  lass  she  were,  with  red 
lips,  and  a  way  of  smiling  slow  at  a  man, 
with  one  hand  to  her  side — nodding  to  him, 
that’s  the  fact,  whether  he  had  opened  his 
head  or  no.  Always  that  same  even  kind 
of  a  woman,  breathing  deep  and  happy, 
good  luck  or  bad,  whilst  she  plied  her  needle; 
with  one  knee  over  the  other - 

But  this  time  home  there  had  been  an 
argument  before  he  came  away.  Well,  no 
more,  to  be  sure,  than  a  bit  of  a  falling  out 
over  his  beer.  .\h,  man,  it  was  painful  to 
hear  him  tell  us  again  and  again  what  a 
little  matter  it  was — nothing  a  cove  would 
think  twice  about,  it  wasn’t;  but  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  that  she  put  his  gear  in  his  bag, 
and  his  book  on  the  table  by  his  plate,  and 
fried  his  eggs  and  bacon,  with  her  lips  tight 
and  all  as  sober  and  sensible  as  a  queen,  a 
man  would  say. 

“  ‘Sign  harticles,  is  it?’  I  says,”  says  Jim 
Rickers.  ‘“You’d  put  me  out  of  me  own 
house,  would  you,  me  lass?  Good  enough,’ 
I  says,  ‘if  that’s  your  bloomin’  gyme;  but, 
mind  this,  Nell,’  i  says,  ‘w’en  I  goes  out  of 
that  door,  nothing  of  me  comes  back  but  me 
gear,  girl ;  nothing  but  me  blessed  boots  and 
me  poor  old  mended  singlets,  Nell.’  I  puts 
it  to  her  proper.  I  gets  up  and  puts  me 
fist  to  the  bag — carn’t  I  see  it! — and  I  takes 
a  step  for  the  door;  an’  she  melts  and  comes 
over  to  me  with  her  arms  to  me  neck,  and 
her  |xx)r  heart  heavy-hard  there  in  her 
throat.  But,  say,  love  is  a  cruel  twisted 
cable,  mate;  it  gripes  a  man;  he’s  weak  as  a 
leaf,  and  proper  mad  to  hurt  her  as  loves 
him.  By  the  hurt,  mate,  he  feels  love 
wringing  the  heart,  though  it’s  a  cruel  way 
to  go  about  it,  no  fear.  There  she  was, 
limp  on  the  body  of  me. 

“  ‘No,  no,  Jim,’  says  she,  ‘stay,  stay 
longer;  I’m  a  miserable  woman  to  treat  you 
so,’  and  there  were  the  tears  hot  in  her  eyes, 
and  her  poor,  fluttering  heart  were  aching 
against  mine,  mate.  But  there  was  I  with 
the  devil  behind,  and  I  says  to  meself ,  ‘W'e’ll 
see  how  it  cuts,  me  girl,’  and  I  backs  away 
and  shoves  her  in  a  chair.  ‘Nothing  of  me 
but  me  gear,  Nell,’  I  says;  ‘that’s  what’ll 
come  back  to  ye,  if  aught  does,’  I  says;  and 


proper  sorr\’  I  was  for  meself  too,  to  be 
going  back  to  the  blazin’  fires  with  no  heart 
in  my  breast  at  all.” 

“Aye,  lad,”  says  old  Frank. 

Jim  Rickers  lay  back  and  pulled  at  his 
hooker  with  a  pallid  face.  “I  left  her  cry¬ 
ing,”  he  said.  “That’s  what  I  hear  now, 
mate.  I  goes  ashore  and  I  drinks  up  to  get 
the  sound  of  cr\in’  out’n  me  ears  and  the 
taste  of  tears  off  me  lips;  and  I  am  as  sorry 
for  meself  as  ever  I  was.” 

“Women  is  a  strange  proposition,”  says 
old  Frank.  “But  I  reckon  she  will  wait 
for  you,  Jim.” 

Jim  Rickers  brought  his  gaunt  face  close. 
“I  mistrust  it  was  the  true  word,  mate,” 
says  he.  “I  mistrust  this  voyage  will  finish 
Jim  Rickers,  and  nothing  will  go  back  of 
me  but  my  gear,  like  I  said.  You  see  how  it 
is.  There’s  her  eyes  shining  at  me  out  of 
the  bunkers,  and  she’s  a-swarming  to  me 
that  warm  and  glad  in  dreams  as  I  don’t 
get  no  p)eace  off  watch.” 

“Aye,  lad,”  says  old  Frank. 

“W’y,  the  other  night,”  said  Jim,  “or 
towards  morning,  I  had  the  taste  of  her 
hair  that  strong  in  me  mouf,  and  the  taste 
of  her  tears  and  the  ache  of  her  lit’le  heart 
in  me  as  I  woke  up  in  the  dark,  and  I  says, 
‘W’y,  Nell  lass,  here  I  am,  lively  as  a 
cricket.  Here  we  are,  safe  back  and  Chan¬ 
nel  money  in  our  pocket,’  I  says.  And  then 
what  do  I  hear  but  the  lead  swinging  by  the 
f)ort,  and  the  cove  bellering,  ‘By  the  deep, 
six,’  a-working  into  Adelaide.  No,  mate,  I 
mistrvist  it  was  the  true  word — Hist,  there 
she  goes,  lad.” 

We  heard  the  rustle  of  silken  skirts  ten 
feet  over  our  heads  as  she  walked  thwart- 
ship)s.  Jim  Rickers  tore  at  his  neck  with 
stumbling  fingers,  and  brought  away  a 
tiny  heart-shaped  locket  on  a  thin  gold 
chain. 

“W’en  I  was  clear  of  the  house,”  he  w’his- 
pered,  “this  here,  that  I  give  her,  was  tan¬ 
gled  up  in  my  fist.  It  must  ’a’  come  clear 
while  I  was  heaving  of  her  back.” 

“.\ye,  lad,”  says  old  Frank,  and  he  looked 
aloft.  Old  Jim  sank  back,  with  the  chain 
still  in  his  hand,  and  some  kind  of  stifled 
sleep  came  to  us. 

Old  Jim  they  called  that  man,  and  old  he 
was,  all  in  one  voyage,  though  he  was  only 
thirty-two.  It  was  as  he  knew:  his  time  had 
come  to  crack.  For  sixteen  years  he’d  fed 
the  fires;  and  this  voyage  out  he  seemed  as 
big  as  ever  he  was  and  as  strong  and  as 
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able  to  eat  heat.  But  the  truth  is  he  was 
gutted;  he  had  lost  heart,  and  that  was  the 
penalty  of  going  away  without  his  wife’s 
kiss. 

For  the  heat  lies  in  wait;  and  a  man 
comes  clear  of  it  only  while  his  heart  is 
strong.  Five  years — ten  years — fifteen — a 
man  may  stand  his  watch  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  years,  and  come  up  livelier  than  he 
was  at  the  end  of  his  first  watch.  And  then 
all  in  one  watch  he’s  shaken,  like  a  spilt 
sail;  he  goes  dumb  and  his  eyes  strain  out, 
and  there  he  is,  as  hollow  as  a  hollow  oak. 

Man,  oh,  man,  there’s  nothing  at  sea  more 
terrible  than  that  swift  disintegration  of  the 
human  body  after  long  trial  of  intolerable 
heat.  I’ve  seen  men  crumble  and  wither 


into  nothing  as  an  unwrapped  mummy  will 
that  was  put  into  its  case  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  And  a  man  knows  when  he  is 
stricken.  He’ll  look  down  at  himself  with 
the  puzzled  look  of  a  man  disemboweled, 
and  try  to  lift  his  old  tools  and  find  it  vain, 
and  sink  to  the  plates,  twitching,  with  his 
eyes  in  the  gray  mist  and  hoar  shadows  that 
gather  between  the  boilers. 

So  it  was  with  Jim  Rickers.  It  had  to  be. 
And  how  could  his  poor  wife,  laying  out  his 
gear  for  him,  know  that  this  would  be  the 
trip  that  was  to  crack  him?  That  this  last 
ripple  in  the  slashing  sea  of  agony  would 
reach  his  nostiils,  and  bear  him  back  into 
the  deep  —  into  the  deep  that  had  been 
chuckling  for  him  any  time  these  sixteen 


‘•‘BUT  THERE 
WAS  I  WITH 
THE  DEVIL 
BEHIND,  AND 
I  BACKS 
AWAY  AND 
SHOVES  HER 
IN  A  CHAIR.” 
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years?  Wasn’t  he  her  strong  Jim,  towering 
among  landsmen  with  his  mighty  shoulders 
and  his  dust-bitten  eyelids?  Man  dear, 
it’s  wonderfully  touching,  the  universal 
confidence  of  women  in  the  strength  of  their 
men. 

But  that  poor  girl  had  never  heard  of  the 
wonderful  one-hoss  shay  of  the  poet,  that 
ran  a  hundred  years,  fair  and  foul,  only  to 
drop  all  in  a  heap  at  the  end  of  it.  Old  Jim 
must  have  felt  a  touch  of  the  thing,  lingering 
there  in  Tilbur\”  but  what  could  he  say 
either?  He  was  a  man  born  and  bred  to  a 
job;  and  he  had  to  swing  it.  But  it’s  my' 
opinion,  if  he  had  kissed  his  wife  he  would 
have  seen  Tilbur\'  again.  That’s  how  it 
strikes  an  able  seaman. 

Well,  sir,  it  was  the  first  afternoon  out  of 
Freemantle  that  old  Jim  cracked.  I  know 
the  twelve-to-four  came  reeling  up,  with  the 
polite  information  that  she  was  on  the  nose, 
by  all  the  oaths  known  to  the  tall  water. 
She  was  on  the  nose  in  the  after-hole,  and 
eight  fires  to  clean.  Old  Jim  put  his  head 
out  the  port. 

“W’y,”  says  he,  “there’s  a  bit  of  a  wind.” 

“Aye,  there’s  a  wind,”  said  the  naked  lad 
on  the  bench,  “but  the  ventilator  ain’t 
suckin’  it,  Jim  boy.  She’s  clogged  with  a 
bloody  canvas  that’s  to  keep  the  soot  off 
the  gear  of  the  first-class  passengers.” 

“Hah,”  says  old  Jim;  and  in  that  moment 
he  saw  his  end  plain.  He  was  in  the  after¬ 
hole  that  watch  and  Frank  Hyde  with  him. 
I  was  passing  coal. 

“Jim,”  says  Frank,  “lay  up,  old  scout. 
Go  aft  and  see  the  quack.  You  ain’t  in 
shape  to  shovel.” 

But  old  Jim  ripped  out  an  oath  and  slid 
into  his  dungarees.  “W’y,”  says  he,  “I 
been  si.xteen  years  firin’  and  I  ain’t  refused 
a  watch  yet,  and,  so  help  me  God,  I  won’t 
now.” 

“It’s  taking  serious  chances  w'ith  the 
Grim  Destroyer,”  says  old  Frank. 

But  Jim  turned  sullen,  and  w’ent  down 
without  a  w’ord. 

Hot  was  not  the  word  for  the  after-hole. 
As  my  partner  said,  preachers  who  had  been 
talking  flame  all  their  lives  would  have  been 
plumb  surprised  and  throw’ed  off  their 
guard. 

I  took  Jim’s  first  load  of  fire  to  the  blow- 
george,  and  I  saw  then  that  he  would  crack. 
The  eyes  w'ere  bad,  and  old  Jim,  caved  over 
his  bar,  was  listening  to  himself,  listening  to 
that  storm  of  heat  and  blood  making  up  in 


him  that  was  to  wreck  him  as  he  stood.  In 
three  watches  those  fires  had  lapped  the 
meat  from  his  bones  and  shrunk  his  bowels. 
Nothing  was  left  but  the  crab-like  massive 
ribs  of  him  that  show'ed  him  a  land-animal ; 
and  broad  shining  flats  under  the  collar¬ 
bones,  where  the  lungs  had  shrunk  and  the 
outer  crust  had  fallen  in.  The  internal 
fires  had  died  out  of  him;  he  had  contracted 
and  thrown  up  ridges.  There’s  no  different 
reason  for  the  mountains  of  the  earth. 

Water  ran  between  his  ribs,  his  eyes  were 
half  shut,  coa.xing  the  fires,  and  his  head  was 
twisting  like  the  head  of  a  dark  Arabian 
three  days  buried  in  sand.  That  fierce 
yellow  fan  of  fire  moved  his  hair,  and  warped 
his  body,  and  brought  into  his  eyes  a  horri¬ 
ble  blurred  shadow  that  was  nothing  but  red 
death  staring  through  his  misused  skele¬ 
ton. 

Enough  said,  you  say.  You  are  right. 
It  is  not  good  for  men  who  live  by  the  slice- 
bar  of  Jim  Rickers  to  know  too  much  about 
his  end.  It  had  to  come,  for  it  is  sea- 
precedent  that  while  a  man  can  stand  on  his' 
feet  he  must  go  down  to  the  fires. 

So,  even  wWle  I  stood  there  waiting,  Jim 
Rickers’s  time  came  to  drop  to  pieces.  He 
reeled  on  his  bar.  The  muscles  that,  with 
my  ow’n  eyes,  I  had  seen  wither,  stood  out 
on  his  arms,  over  his  shoulders  in  horrible 
chaotic  ridges.  He  grew  visibly  huge — a 
mad  light  stood  in  his  eye.  For  that  blazing 
second  some  sardonic  power  gave  him  back 
his  old  strength.  Catching  up  his  bar,  he 
flailed  it  against  the  steel  partitions  of  his 
deep  prison  that  gave  back  hell’s  own 
clamor. 

The  sight  of  this  madman  writhing  in  the 
bottom  of  that  pit  with  its  soft  gray  light, 
its  floor-plates  hissing  with  live  coals,  was  a 
worse  sight  than  I  had  seen.  He  saw 
snakes,  green  snakes  twining  the  bar  he 
held,  throttling  him.  The  ship  opened  for 
him,  and  he  cast  dark  eyes  down,  until  we 
gasped  and  saw  too — saw  these  forgotten 
things  of  the  deep  rising,  rising  for  him, 
with  scored  bodies  and  eyes  like  globes  of 
smoky  fire,  and  mottled  jaws  hideously 
stretched. 

Old  Jim  clutched  at  the  steel  ladder,  and 
climbed  a  rung  or  tw’o  with  his  shoulders 
hunched,  shuddering  like  a  frightened  ape, 
grinding  his  jaws,  and  flattening  himself 
against  the  black  lx)xhead.  And  old  Frank, 
with  his  enormous  body  shining  black,  was 
braced  underneath  him,  begging  him,  in 
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God’s  name,  to  go  out  on  deck  like  a  good 
tike. 

“God’s  fury,  no!”  says  Jim  Ricker,  and 
then  he  dropped.  He  became  all  at  once  a 
black,  ghastly  bundle,  that  had  to  be  got 
out  of  the  pit  with  ropes. 

That  night  when  I  came  out  on  the  fore¬ 
deck  I  heard  the  girl  in  the  blue  gown  over 
me  talking  soberly  to  a  man  in  evening 
dress. 

“They  say  that  one  of  those  poor  fellows 
in  the  hold  went  mad  to-day,”  she  said. 

“Poor  devil,”  says  the  man.  “However, 
they  often  jump  o\’^erboard  altogether  in 
these  waters.  I  suppose  it  can’t  be  helped.” 

Old  Jim  died  that  night.  With  his  last 
breath  almost  he  called  out  to  my  partner, 
who  was  sleeping  light.  Old  Frank  touched 
me  awake  to  go  aft  for  the  quack.  When  I 
came  back  with  him  there  was  old  Jim, 
lying  still  as  death,  drawn  straight,  and  only 
his  lips  moving. 

“I’ve  had — a  dream  of  Nell  again — 
mate,”  says  he.  “I  seen  her — lie  there — 
with  a  baby  to  her  breast.” 

His  eyes  unclosed,  and  I  saw  what  it  was 
for  a  human  soul  to  shrivel  in  a  memory  like 
an  ant  in  flame;  and  I  knew  that  it  was  not 
a  little  thing  to  go  to  sea  without  a  young 
wife’s  kiss. 

“She  never — told  me,”  he  muttered.  “I 
was  that  short — with  her.  Always  a  little 
— afride  of  me.  Finish,  mate — Flames  I’ve 
had — an’  crimson  flames — I’ll  have.” 

Old  Frank  shook  his  head  as  he  w'ould 
when  he  was  pushing  the  fires  back,  and  cold 
drops  spattered  around.  Then  the  man 
that  had  cracked  made  a  faint  movement  to 
the  delicate  chain*  that  lay  incongruously 
on  that  great  dark  chest. 

“Take  it — back,  mate.  Tell  ’er — ^Jim — 
dreamed  about  ’er— Tell  ’er — Jim — 
knowed - ” 

That  was  all  of  Jim  Ricker.  He  stopped, 
he  broke  off  short — in  that  terrible  memory, 
supplicating,  w  ithout  once  looking  glad.  So 
men  may  die  at  sea.  Man  dear,  there’s  a 
te.xt  for  a  preacher  in  the  fires  of  earth,  let 
alone  those  under  the  earth. 

The  ship’s  doctor  listened  at  his  breast. 
“Dead,”  he  said  crisply.  “Heart  exploded 
— shaken  all  to  pieces.  Who  let  that  man 
go  on  watch?” 

They  mustered  all  hands  that  were  off 
watch  at  noon  next  day  for  the  burial  of 
James  Ricker.  They  mustered  them  in 


neat  black  suits  which  this  steam  na\  iga- 
tion  company  had  sold  to  its  employees,  in 
the  hope  of  showing  them  once  a  week  to 
the  passengers  as  men  like  other  men,  who 
could  be  counted  on  to  know  the  blessing  of 
good  clothes  and  an  occasional  hymn.  The 
first-  and  second-class  passengers  came  to 
the  serv'ice  as  well,  .\mong  them  was  our 
tall  blue  maiden  who  had  put  ix)or  Jim  in 
mind  of  his  wife. 

Man  dear,  I  knew  she  was  sorrowful  to 
see  that  dumb  gray  lump  that  had  been  a 
man  sliding  into  the  sea.  “To  the  deep.” 
Aye,  man,  to  the  deep.  And  her  cheeks 
w’ere  shining  wet  with  great  hot  tears,  and 
she  put  her  forehead  down  fair  and  square 
on  the  rail  and  her  shoulders  shook. 

We  heard  the  engines  muttering  and  the 
ship  shaking  and  going  forward  over  that 
burning  hot  copjjery  p>ot  of  waters,  that  had 
the  outcast  body  of  Jim  Ricker  sinking  in 
the  middle  of  it.  I  figured  a  little,  and  I 
figured  that  in  half  an  hour,  sinking  slow, 
it  would  be  on  bottom. 

Just  God,  it’s  an  awful  business,  this 
dying  at  sea!  Not  but  what  it’s  a  clean 
burial,  and  a  man  goes  back  into  lime  and 
quickens  again  in  the  fishes,  as  men  tell; 
but  yet  somehow  it  seems  a  monstrous  dark 
lost  cavern  for  a  weak  soul  to  flutter  out  of. 
I  couldn’t  get  it  that  Jim’s  sorrow  was  going 
to  be  hushed  and  drowned  there  with  his 
body.  There  is  that  about  the  sea  that  you 
can’t  put  your  finger  on,  man.  There’s  no 
sp)ot  where  you  can  say,  “Here’s  the  sjx)! ,  at 
least,”  as  you  can  ashore.  No;  but  the 
man’s  gone,  with  nothing  to  stay  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  him  but  all  that  desperate  bulk  of 
green  and  the  shivering  winds,  and  the 
rays  of  the  sun  sinking  into  your  neck.  You 
feel  that  maybe  he’s  stuck  in  the  middle  of 
that  murk — no  less. 

That  night  old  Frank  and  I  lay  under  the 
crane-boom  on  the  fore-deck,  looking  out 
across  a  hot  sea  that  purred  past  us  in 
flashes  of  smoky  oil. 

“Can  you  reckon,”  he  drawled,  “that 
Jim  will  go  on  feeding  fires,  like  he  said? 
It  would  come  plumb  natural  to  him.  King 
Dick.  ‘Holy  Mackinaw,’  says  the  old  man 
below,  ‘here’s  a  bloke  that  don’t  need  no 
instructions  about  these  here  fires,’  he  says. 
‘Tell  him  it’s  natural  draught,  and  give  him  a 
rake  and  a  doggone  shovel  and  a  bar,’  says 
the  old  man,  ‘and  let  him  lean  in.  .^nd  I 
wisht  more  of  ’em  would  take  the  trouble 
to  learn  their  trade  before  they  comes  here. 


THE  SIGHT  OF  THIS  MADMAN  WRITHING  IN  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THAT  PIT  WITH  ITS  SOFT  GRAY 
UGHT,  ITS  FLOOR-PLATES  HISSING  WITH  LIVE  CXJALS,  WAS  A  WORSE  SIGHT  THAN  I  HAD  SEEN. 
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We  got  too  many  dog-rotted  useless  ap¬ 
prentices  as  it  is.  We  are  fed  up  with 
them.’  ” 

Old  Frank  rolled  fruitlessly  on  his  mat¬ 
tress,  panting  in  the  heat. 

“But  that  is  all-fired  useless  talk,  pard- 
ner.  Old  Jim  has  drawed  his  last  hand  and 
chucked  it.  He  has  passed  out.” 

Well,  sir,  we  blinked  then,  or  dozed,  I 
reckon;  for  I  opened  my  eyes  after  a  little, 
catching  a  drift  of  fragrance  thick  and 
sweet  over  my  head,  and  there  was  that 
tall  girl  in  thin  blue  looking  down  at  us  as 
timid  as  a  bird,  and  twisting  in  her  hands  a 
bit  of  gold  rope  that  went  about  her  waist. 

“Oh,  how  came  he  to  die?”  she  whispered, 
and  old  Frank  stood  up  slow  and  sleepy, 
cracking  a  joint  or  two.  When  he  could 
open  his  eyes  he  slid  his  bare  feet  under  the 
mattress. 

“Why,  first  away,  ma’am,”  says  he,  “on 
account  of  that  there  screen,  ma’am, 
athwart  the  starboard  ventilator  on  the 
boat-deck. 

“That  screen?”  says  she,  faltering.  “Why, 
what’s  that  screen?” 

“It  blocks  the  wind,”  says  old  Frank, 
“and  poor  Jim,  he  allowed  it  was  too  much. 
I  saw  him  in  the  after-hold,  ma’am,  breath¬ 
ing  evePk-^  third  or  fourth  beat,  and  his 
mouth  jerkin’  open  like  you  have  saw  a  fish 
on  a  beach.  Well,  it  ain’t  pretty —  Why — 
well,  doggone  my  measly  hide — gentle — 
gentle — I  would  have  knowed  better  than 
that  if  I  had  been  anything  but  a  hump¬ 
backed  fool.” 

She  had  reeled  toward  him,  and  recoiled, 
very  pale,  one  hand  with  its  long,  ring- 
covered  fingers,  hard  against  her  face. 

“Hear  me,  then,”  she  breathed  woefully. 
“That  screen — I  had  it  put  there  myself.” 

Then  old  Frank  twirled  his  mustache, 
stricken  at  heart;  and  his  eye  glistened. 
“You  listen  to  me,  ma’am,”  he  said.  “That 
there  Jim  was  burnt  out.  It  ain’t  no  re¬ 
proach  on  you.  He  was  burnt  out.  You 
have  saw  one  of  them  charred  sticks  of  a 
skyrocket  lying  on  the  ground?  Well,  that 
was  this  here  Jim.  Them  fires  had  bit  the 
lining  out  of  him  like  they  wdll  out  of  the 
best  of  us.  Old  Jim  knew  that.” 

She  put  a  bit  of  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 
“Oh,  dear,”  she  cried,  “then  why  will  they 
do  it?” 

“Why,”  says  old  Frank,  “it  takes  ’em 
when  they  are  young  that  they  want  to 
suffer.” 


He  checked  her;  she  stood  staring  at  him 
out  of  those  glimmering  blue  eyes.  Then 
she  thanked  him  in  a  low  voice  and  went 
away. 

“King  Dick,”  said  old  Frank,  “she  is  right 
sorrj'  for  that  man,  but  if  she  had  been  his 
wife,  like  she  looks,  and  he  had  loafed  too 
long,  he  would  have  wore,  out  his  welcome 
in  the  same  way. — I  was  reading  in  a  book 
about  the  first  sea-voyage  they  is  a  record  of, 
down  the  Red  Sea,  and  out  through  these 
here  ver>'  waters  in  a  little  curious  doggone 
chicken-shaped  boat  with  a  square  sail  and 
ship’s  cat,  and  blocks  without  no  sheaves  in 
’em  that  the  grie\dous  halyards  was  rove 
through. 

“It  seems  this  here  Eg>ptian  queen  had 
sent  out  them  poor  Egyptian  sailors  to 
make  an  e.xpedition  to  a  land  she  had  hearn 
tell  of  to  the  south,  called  Punt.  And  they 
done  it,  and  when  they  come  to  Punt  and 
shoved  the  boats  up  on  the  beach,  what 
does  they  take  aboard?  Why,  they  takes 
aboard  ostrich  feathers,  and  leopard  skins, 
and  little  monkeys;  and  when  they  come 
home  the  queen  thought  they  done  great. 
Yaas,  she  thought  they  done  great,  and  she 
puts  the  flaming  feathers  in  her  hair  and 
the  skins  over  her  body — partly  over,  pard- 
ner;  and  then  what  does  she  do  but  she  ups 
and  takes  them  chittering  little  monkeys 
in  her  lap  and  teaches  ’em  Eg>'ptian, 

“And  what  did  them  Egyptian  sailors  do. 
King  Dick?  Why,  they  seen  she  was  satis¬ 
fied,  and  they  done  a  bit  of  a  hornpipe  in 
their  bare  feet — along  that  hot,  sandy  stretch 
that  I  and  you  have  saw  above  Cairo;  and 
back  they  goes  humping  it  for  the  land  of 
Punt,  hell-for-leather  and  plumb  joyous. 
And  that’s  how  this  business  of  putting  to 
sea  begun,  and  it  goes  on  about  to  that 
same  tune.  Hark,  pardner.” 

The  ship  purred  like  a  cat. 

“Hah,  it’ll  be  a  hot  green  night  without 
no  stars  for  Jim  boy  down  there.” 

He  laid  his  hand  hard  on  mine.  “No 
skins  and  no  feathers  is  coming  back  to  that 
lonesome  little  woman,  pardner.  I  don’t 
like  this  here  job  old  Jim  has  handed  down 
to  me.  There’s  four  bells;  better  sleep. 
King  Dick.  It’s  coming  on  thicker  at  the 
nose.” 

We  slept  sodden  sleep  with  a  ton-weight 
on  our  chests;  and  woke  up  and  went  down 
to  the  pleasant  warmth  of  forty  fires.  It 
was  odd  to  see  how  quick,  in  general,  the 
memory  of  Jim  passed  out.  They  left  him 
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forgotten  on  that  black  sea-bottom,  that  no 
t\vist  of  the  mind  could  conjure  up;  and 
they  went  down  to  the  fires  boisterous  and 

gay- 

And  old  Frank  and  I  took  heart,  too; 
pitching  coal  and  sweating  the  blue  devils 
out  of  us.  We  ate  like  wolves  and  slept  like 
the  dead  in  narrow  spaces,  and  took  our 
rum,  when  it  came,  in  one  fiery,  nervous 
gulp.  And  we  shoveled — shoveled  like  the 
fiends,  surging  into  those  fires  with  our 
heads  down  like  mad  bulls,  and  our  arms 
crooked  and  the  flesh  rising  on  them. 

But.  man,  oh,  man,  I  was  as  eager  to  see 
London  as  ever  I  was;  and  between  pitches 
old  Frank  wove  tales.  He  wouldn’t  say 
that  gold  ran  bubbling  liquid  in  the  gutters, 
nor  yet  beer;  but  the  place  was  slippery  with 
kisses,  and  the  red  cheeks  and  blue  eyes 
of  the  girls  made  night  there  as  pretty  as  a 
cave.  Yes,  sir,  it  was  a  red-roaring  swinger 
of  a  town,  full  of  crooked  streets  built  to 
fool  the  devils  that  trod  so  close  on  the 
heels  of  sailor-men;  and  you  could  slip  in 
here  and  out  there,  and  who  was  the  wiser? 
A  big,  full-blowed,  frosty  town,  with  a  pal¬ 
ace  in  it  as  big  as  Rhode  Island,  and  a  lot  of 
soldiers  in  red  coats  outside  that  were  al¬ 
ways  making  eyes  at  as  fine  a  parade  of 
wide-beam  nurse-maids  as  ever  came  wheel¬ 
ing  a  baby-carriage  around  a  monument. 

Man,  oh,  man,  the  long  and  short  of  this 
was  that  I  got  London  fever  in  my  bones. 
I  hungered  and  thirsted  for  it.  I  could 
catch  the  sparkle  of  it  over  the  edge  of  the 
sea,  and  fancy  crooked  chimney-p)ots  and 
cracked  tiles  and  ratty  old  worn  streets, 
lingering  there  in  the  morning  mist.  When 
I  came  up  at  dawn  to  grease  the  winch  of 
the  ash-lift,  I  cast  a  hopeful  eye  out  of  that 
brass-bound  port  at  the  round  of  gleaming 
waters,  that  by  its  loneliness  and  its  mys¬ 
tery  of  beauty  a-gleam  with  pale  or  ruddy 
coils  of  light,  touched  my  youth  day  by  day 
into  a  passion  for  the  nameless  and  the 
eternal.  What  was  this  life,  swinging  mirac¬ 
ulously  wide  of  all  those  crawling  tides,  I 
wondered?  What  came  in  the  end  to  old 
men  and  dead  men,  of  this  chaste  and  rigor¬ 
ous  yearning  of  the  heart,  this  roving  time 
of  terror  and  hope  and  mad  joy  and  red 
agony  of  the  writhing  body? 

And  I  said  to  myself,  I’ll  know,  maybe, 
in  London  town. 

So  we  crept  north,  suffering  at  the  bottom 
of  the  old  Ursula,  with  her  forty  roaring 
fires,  and  her  parboiled  cook,  and  her  trays 


of  biscuit  that  every  left-handed  whelp  of 
Neptune  had  set  his  seal  to  in  the  way  of  a 
black  finger-print. 

Through  Suez  we  went  by  starlight,  and 
the  black  squad  on  the  fore-deck  singing 
a  rolling  song  to  Eg^pt  on  the  one  hand  and 
Arabia  on  the  other: 

“We’re  all  going  the  same  way  home, 

In  the  same  direction, 

Bound  for  the  House  of  Correction; 

We’re  all  going  the  same  way  home, 

And  there’s  no  need  to  worry  at  a-all.” 

The  hope  of  London  alone  held  life  in  all 
those  gaunt  white  bodies.  But  I  couldn’t 
help  thinking  that  they  were  wrong  about 
that  song. 

The  Ursula  went  north,  and  one  night 
her  sides  were  hot  to  touch,  and  the  next 
night  they  were  cold;  and  before  we  knew  it 
we  were  wallowing  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
shivering  against  the  boilers,  and  sleeping 
black  because  the  baths  were  too  bitter  cokl 
for  us  with  our  fish’s  blood. 

One  morning  I  woke  up  to  see  a  frosty 
green  cliff  that  they  said  was  Plymouth. 
The  land  was  like  a  green  jewel  glimmering 
in  a  ring  of  foam;  but  my  heart  shook  me, 
and  I  forgot  Jim,  lying  cast  away  and  dumb, 
and  I  thought  of  London  and  the  great 
black  buildings  with  stone  figures  about 
them,  and  the  bells,  and  the  soldiers  \\-ith 
bearskin  caps,  and  the  girls,  who  were  all 
hungering  to  be  loved  by  coves  coming  from 
the  deep  sea. 

And  back  of  all  was  a  thought  of  the 
homy  toads  on  the  roofs  that  slept  in  the 
chimney-pots,  as  Frank  said,  and  came  out 
at  night  winking  to  think  how  they  came  it 
over  the  people  that  built  the  pots  for  them. 
And  these  pots,  said  old  Frank,  were  scat¬ 
tered  wide  over  London  town,  looking  like 
clowns’  caps  in  a  circus,  set  on  crooked. 
Millions  of  pots  there  were,  red  and  yellow 
pots,  and  under  each  was  a  homy  toad, 
Frank  reckoned,  laughing  at  the  people  in 
the  house  for  keeping  it  warm  and  comforta¬ 
ble  and  getting  nothing  out  of  it  in  return. 

So  the  next  firing  watch  I  passed  with  a 
case  of  Channel  fever,  they  call  it,  when  a 
man  can  think  of  nothing  but  London  com¬ 
ing  nearer.  There  we  were  in  the  Thames, 
gliding  along  between  foggy  green  meadows, 
scraping  the  sides  of  barges  with  brown 
sails,  and  by  six  bells  it  was,  “Draw  fires. 
Finish.” 

“Now  for  London,”  says  I  to  Frank  Hyde. 

“Well,  yes.  King  Dick,”  says  old  Frank; 
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“but  we  have  business  first,  I  figure.”  two  bags  over  his  shoulder,  his  own  and 
I  had  forgotten,  but  old  Frank  had  not.  Jim’s.  And  tucked  away  in  a  p>ocket  he  had 
He  had.  Channel  money  in  his  pocket,  and  that  gleaming  little  locket  that  had  looked 
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so  odd  and  contrary  on  old  Jim’s  hairy 
bosom.  It  was  calculated  to  slide  over  a 
softer  skin  than  his. 

As  we  were  going  over  the  side  I  looked  up 
toward  the  bndge  and  saw  on  the  boat- 
deck  a  first-class  passenger.  It  was  our  girl 
that  had  made  old  Jim  think  of  his  wife. 
She  was  dressed  for  going  ashore,  muffled  in 
furs,  straight  and  trim  and  haughty.  Her 
eye  rested  on  me,  and  for  half  a  second  I 
thought  she  might  come  down  to  have  a  last 
word  about  Jim;  but  she  turned  another 
way.  You  couldn’t  exp)ect  her  to  lead  her 
life  with  Jim’s  skeleton  in  her  closet.  She 
had  come  safe  out  of  that  hot  ocean.  There 
was  an  April  sparkle  in  her  eye.  You  could 
see  she  was  going  to  have  an  almighty  good 
time  ashore.  God  grant  Jim  didn’t  haunt  her. 

Old  Frank  and  I  inquired  the  way  to 
Jim’s  house.  Seaside  Terrace,  Jim  called 
it;  and  before  we  knew  we  were  hard  on  it. 
We  luffed  and  went  by  and  came  back,  and 
paid  off  again,  and  couldn’t  steer  a  course  of 
any  kind. 

“Why,  doggone  it,”  whisp>ered  old  Frank, 
“this  here  gear  of  Jim’s  is  lead  on  my  back. 
King  Dick.” 

In  the  end  we  made  a  desperate  rush  and 
pulled  the  bell. 

An  old  lady  hard  of  hearing  came  to  the 
door,  and  said  at  once  that  she  hadn’t  no 
accommodations  for  no  more  sailors.  We 
made  her  understand  at  length  that  we  had 
something  to  say  to  old  Jim’s  wife. 

“Heh,  Mrs.  Rickers,  is  it?”  says  she, 
giving  back.  “Why,  knock  there  to  the 
left,  will  ye?” 

“You  take  the  bag.  King  Dick,”  says 
old  Frank  in  a  whisper,  fumbling  for  the 
locket. 

It  was  black  business,  man,  that  of  knock¬ 
ing  on  the  door.  It  was  like  the  old  dead- 
summons  of  the  sea  to  women  who  wait.  I 
noted  a  bit  of  a  shell  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
and  a  light  place  on  the  wall  where  there 
had  been  a  picture,  and  I  heard  a  bird  sing¬ 
ing  and  jumping  in  a  cage,  and  my  heart 
beating  in  my  throat. 

Then  we  heard  a  voice,  “Come  in,”  gentle 
and  joyous  but  very  low. 

We  ofiened  the  door.  Man  dear,  there 
was  Jim’s  poor  wife  laid  on  the  bed,  and 
it’s  mortal  truth  she  had  a  baby  at  her 
breast,  as  Jim  had  seen  in  his  dream. 

“Why — it  ain’t  Jim!”  she  cried  out.  She 
turned  dark  eyes  on  us  and  came  to  her 
elbow.  “I  thought  that  was  Jim’s  way  of 


knocking  like  a  stranger.  He  always  would 
knock  so  to  frighten  me.  And  to-day  his 
ship’s  in.” 

Old  Frank  fumbled  in  his  pocket  like  a 
tall  fool.  “Yas,  ma’am,”  he  said.  “Yaas, 
ma’am.”  In  a  thick  voice. 

“Why,  what  do  you  want  then?”  she 
cried. 

“Well,  ma’am,  we  are  off  Jim’s  ship,” 
says  old  Frank. 

“Won’t  he  come?”  she  whispered.  “Ah, 
won’t  he  come  himself?” 

“Hah,”  says  old  Frank,  and  he  had  to 
talk  too  loud  to  talk  at  all.  “Wby,  ma’am, 
Jim’s  ship  is  here  all  regular,  but  Jim — why, 
Jim — he ” 

And  as  old  Frank  was  going  on  staring 
and  moving  his  lips,  he  suddenly  brought 
out  of  his  pocket  that  little  chain  and  locket 
that  poor  Jim  had  tom  from  his  wife’s  neck 
in  leaving  her.  The  sun  shot  through  those 
dusty  windows,  and  then  that  gray  bird  be¬ 
gan  to  swear,  soft  and  low,  the  way  Jim  had 
taught  it,  and  chatter  in  between.  Aye, 
man,  it  was  a  warm,  life-bringing  April  sun 
shining  on  that  little  locket  that  swayed  out 
of  Frank’s  black  fist. 

“Why,”  says  she,  “I  see  then.  Jim’s — 
dead.” 

Old  Frank  bowed  his  head. 

“And  that’s — his  gear — like  he  said. 
Nothing  would  ever — come  back — but  his 
gear.” 

Jim’s  wife  sank  back  on  the  pillows,  but 
she  never  closed  her  eyes.  One  arm  she  had 
loose  aroimd  the  baby  and  the  other  was 
knotted  in  the  sheet. 

“Why,  how  did^Jim — come  to  die?”  she 
said  in  a  soft,  wandering  voice,  without 
break  or  tremble  in  it. 

Then  old  Frank  allowed  that  Jim  had 
took  sick  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  just 
naturally  died,  the  way  sailors  will,  without 
no  special  cause. 

“Why — Jim  was  strong,”  she  whispered. 
“He  could  hold  me  out — so — all  my  body.” 

“Aye,”  says  old  Frank.  “That  would  be 
so.  But  Jim  ain’t - ” 

He  stood  over  the  bed  and  cracked  his 
thumbs,  still  holding  the  little  chain,  with¬ 
out  knowing  what  to  do  with  it.  A  with¬ 
ered  orange  fell  out  of  the  folds  of  the  bed 
on  to  the  floor. 

“Why,  Jim  said,  when  he  come  to  die, 
ma’am — he  said — he  knowed,  Jim  did.  He 
said  he — knowed.  This  here,  he  wanted  I 
should — bring  you  back.” 
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The  eyes  of  that  youthful  woman  who 
lay  there  with  her  child,  terrified  us,  burned 
through  us.  We  had  never  figured  on  this 
thing  called  woman’s  grief.  It  was  not  what 
would  be  thrown  off;  it  was  a  fixed  thing 
that  would  come  round  like  the  sun  in 
heaven.  Then  she  told  us,  going  slow — as 
if  to  make  sure  of  what  she  said — that  she 
had  sent  p)oor  Jim  to  sea  herself;  and  all  the 
time  Jim  knew — and  yet  he  went.  He 
seemed  so  strong.  And  it’s  a  strange  truth, 
man,  that  the  strength  of  Jim  had  never 
done  more  for  her  than  make  her  love  him. 
She  was  self-supp>orting,  as  women  must  be 
who  marry  the  heavy  workers  of  the 
world. 

Suddenly  she  drew  the  shawl  about  her 
tight  and  shifted  toward  us.  Then  we  saw 
that  she  had  in  truth  a  look  of  that  blue  girl 
about  her,  as  old  Jim  had  said;  it  was  some¬ 
thing  in  the  shadow  of  the  eyes.  But  that 
girl,  with  her  idle  tears,  was  only  a  pretty 
wraith  beside  this  woman. 

“No,”  she  cried,  “it  isn’t  true.  WTiy — 
why,  Jim  wouldn’t  die — without  he — 
kissed  me  first.” 

“Gentle — gentle,”  said  old  Frank.  He 
knelt  down  and  took  her  limp  hand  and  put 
the  locket  into  it. 

“Yes,  dead,”  she  whisp>ered.  “He  went 
away  and  never  kissed  me;  and  I  wouldn’t 
tell  him - ” 

“Why,  Jim — ^Jim  knowed,”  said  old 
Frank  gravely.  “He  come  to  know.  He 
had  this  dream  that  I  hav’e  told  you  about 
— Why,  ma’am,  he  kissed  you  in  that 
dream.  I  knowed  that,  but  I  had  plumb  for¬ 
got.” 

“Kissed  me — ”  said  Jim’s  wife.  “Well,  I 
thank  you — you  lads,  for  coming  out  of  the 
way.  I  thank  you.  I  ain’t  able — to  do 
more.” 

Old  Frank  reached  a  blind  hand  back  to 
me.  “Pass  out  that  Channel  money,  pard- 
ner,”  he  whispered.  I  put  it  in  his  fist  in  a 
kind  of  trance,  and  he  added  his  to  it,  and 
slid  the  whole  in  a  heap  on  the  bed. 

“That  there  is  Jim’s  Channel  money, 
ma’am,”  says  my  partner.  “They  was  a 
little  collection  took  up  among  Jim’s  mates, 
that  will  come  later.” 

“Thank  you,  lads,”  says  Jim’s  wife.  And 
then  I  saw  that  the  sun  had  reached  the  bed 


and  shone  red  on  the  wrinkled  little  being 
that  was  what  she  had  in  place  of  Jim. 
There  were  no  tears  in  her  head.  She  lay 
looking  at  the  cracked  ceiling  with  her  eyes 
wide  open  and  dumb  seeming;  and  the  baby 
caught  the  sun  on  his  naked  little  legs  and 
crooned  and  drew  them  up  and  twist^  ’em 
into  knots,  having  as  fine  a  time  as  anybody 
ever  had  in  a  castle. 

.And  Jim’s  wife  lay  thinking  how  she  had 
sent  him  back  to  sea;  and  how  he  had  gone 
and  nev'er  kissed  her. 

Man,  oh,  man,  old  Frank  and  I  left  that 
Seaside  Terrace  wringing  w’et.  We  went 
down  to  the  ship  and  told  them  where  to 
send  our  pay-day  when  they  made  it  up; 
and  w’e  shipped  out  on  a  tramp  that  night 
for  the  River  Plate.  That  was  the  luck 
we  had  with  the  land.  It  was  bitter  hard  for 
a  young  man  who  had  got  his  mouth  made 
up  for  London. 

“Who  taught  you  to  be  so  doggone  gener¬ 
ous?”  I  yelled  at  him.  And  he  wouldn’t 
meet  me  eye. 

“Why,  King  Dick,”  he  said,  “I  couldn’t 
think  of  no  other  way  to  get  out  of  there. 
Don’t  get  white  over  it,  pardner.” 

“Hah,”  says  I.  “Couldn’t  think  of  no 
other  way.  White  over  it,  b  it?  .And  what 
about  the  homy  toads  I  was  to  see?” 

My  partner  opened  his  eyes  and  looked 
surprised,  pained,  regretful. 

“Toads?”  says  he.  “Homy  toads?  Why, 
pardner,  there  wras  toads  on  the  roof  of  that 
there  Terrace.  I  meant  to  have  called  ’em 
to  your  attention.” 

“I  looked  all  over  and  I  couldn’t  see  ’em,” 
I  said. 

“Why,”  says  old  Frank,  breathing  deep, 
“there  they  was,  though,  horny  toads,  with 
eyes  like  blood-red  buttons,  sitting  under 
them  pots  and  winking  at  each  other,  think¬ 
ing  of  Jim’s  wife.” 

I  muttered  something  about  London. 

“London,  hey?”  says  old  Frank,  putting 
a  seam  in  his  starboard  fire.  “Why,  King 
Dick,  London  is  just  Seaside  Terrace  drawed 
out  and  slivered  into  streets.” 

He  grinned  like  a  moon-fish. 

.And  then  he  said  he  had  to  grin,  torment 
him  if  he  didn’t,  to  think  of  me  and  London 
and  the  River  Plate  in  the  same  breath. 


There’s  a  Lucius  Brutus  Allen  story,  by  Booth  Tarkington,  on  page  655. 
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This  is  the  story  of  a  man  and  his 
three  daughters  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
modern  city  and  its  problems.  Roger  Gale’s 
wife  died  when  the  children  were  little,  and 
for  sixteen  years  he  has  lived  shut  up  within 
himself,  not  sharing  in  his  daughters’  inter¬ 
ests.  Now,  nearly  sixty,  he  is  again  awake, 
and  eager  to  understand  these  three  grown¬ 
up  women  of  his  household.  His  eldest 
daughter,  Edith,  is  wrapped  up  in  her  family 
— an  intensely  maternal  type  of  woman, 
whose  devotion  to  her  children  shuts  out 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  second,  Deborah, 
is  the  superintendent  of  a  great  public  school 
working  on  modem  lines — and  mother  to 
children  by  the  thousand.  The  youngest, 
Laura,  a  beauty,  devotes  her  whole  mind  to 
pleasure. 

One  evening  shortly  after  Roger  Gale’s 
interest  in  life  has  been  rekindled,  Laura 
startles  him  with  the  news  that  she  is  to  be 
married.  Roger  reluctantly  interviews  his  prospective  son-in-law  and  finds  him  a  young  man  as 
pleasure-loving,  as  much  a  speeder  and  a  spender  as  Laura  herself.  He  is  uneasy  over  the  kind  of 
life  the  young  couple  evidently  intend  to  lead,  and  before  the  wedding,  at  Edith’s  instigation,  he 
undertakes  a  serious  talk  with  Laura  on  her  duties.  But  father  and  daughter  are  too  far  apart, 
and  the  talk  ends  in  irritation  on  both  sides.  The  wedding  is  a  big  social  affair  that  turns  the 
house  upside  down. 

Afterward,  when  Deborah  and  Roger  are  alone,  Roger  goes  to  visit  “Deborah’s  big  family’’ — 
her  great  school  and  the  crowded  foreign  community  of  which  it  is  the  center.  It  is  a  terrific  set 
of  new  impressions  for  Roger  Gale.  One  result  is  that  he  takes  into  his  office  one  of  Deborah’s 
“boys” — a  cripple — Johnny  Geer.  Near  the  close  of  school,  Deborah  collapses  under  the  strain  of 
her  intense  life,  and  Allan  Baird,  her  physician,  tells  Roger  her  trouble  is — motherhood  on  a  new, 
large  scale:  three  thousand  children  on  her  mind.  The  family  hopes  that  Deborah  and  Baird 
are  to  marry,  and  Roger  tries  to  meddle  helpfully.  Meantime  Edith  and  her  children  have  gone 
ofif  to  the  mountains,  and  when  Deborah’s  school  is  closed,  she  and  her  father  follow. 


‘1  THOUGHT  THIS  MUCH  HOUSEKEEPING  OUGHT 
TO  REMAIN  IN  THE  FAMILY,”  HAL  SAID. 


CEAPTER  FOURTEEN 

The  new,  old  life  in  the  mountains 

FEW  hours  later  Roger  awakened. 
///^  His  lower  berth  was  still  pitch- 
dark.  The  train  had  stopped, 
and  he  had  been  roused  by  a 
voice  outside  his  window.  He  raised  the 
curtain  and  looked  out.  A  train-hand  with 
a  lantern  was  listening  to  a  dairyman,  a 
tall  young  giant  in  top-boots.  High  over¬ 


head  loomed  a  shadowy  mountain,  and  over 
its  rim  came  the  glow  of  the  dawn.  With 
a  violent  lurch  the  train  moved  on.  And 
lying  back  on  his  pillow,  he  looked  up  at 
the  misty  moimtainsides  all  mottled,  in 
that  strange,  blue  light,  with  patches  of 
firs  and  birches  and  pines.  And  the  city, 
with  its  heat  and  noise,  its  nervous  throb, 
its  bedlam  nights,  all  dropped  like  a  fever 
from  his  soul. 

Now,  close  by  the  railroad  track,  through 
a  shallow,  rocky  gorge  a  small  river  roared 
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and  foamed.  Its  cool  breath  came  up  to 
his  nostrils  and  gratefully  he  breathed  it  in. 
For  this  was  the  Gale  River,  named  after 
one  of  his  forefathers,  and  in  his  mind’s 
eye  he  followed  the  stream  back  up  its 
course  into  the  hills,  to  the  homestead 
where  he  had  been  born. 

George  had  driven  down  to  the  station, 
and  from  a  thermos  bottle  he  poured  coffee 
piping  hot,  which  steamed  in  the  keen, 
frosty  air. 

“dh,  how’  good!”  cried  Deborah.  “How 
thoughtful  of  your  mother,  George.  How 
is  she,  dear?” 

“Oh,  she’s  all  right,  Aunt  Deborah.” 
His  blunt,  freckled  features  flushed  from 
his  long  early  drive,  George  stood  beaming 
on  them  both.  He  appeared,  if  anything, 
tougher  and  scrawnier  than  before.  “Do 
you  see  it?”  he  asked  Roger,  who  was  having 
a  look  at  the  horses. 

“What?” 

“The  boil,”  George  answered  proudly, 
“on  William’s  rump.  There  it  is — on  the 
right  side.  Gee,  but  you  ought  to  have 
seen  it  last  week!  It  was  a  whale  of  a 
boil,”  said  George,  “but  we  poulticed  him, 
me  and  Dave  did — and  now  the  swelling’s 
nearly  gone.  You  can  ride  him  to-morrow 
if  you  like.” 

Up  the  steep  and  crooked  road  the  stout 
horses  tugged  their  way,  and  the  wagon 
creaked,  and  the  riv'er  came  gurgling, 
dashing  to  meet  them — down  from  the 
mountains,  from  the  farm,  from  Roger’s 
youth,  to  welcome  him  home.  .\nd  the  sun 
was  flashing  through  the  pines. 

From  the  mountainside  the  farm  looked 
down  on  a  wide,  sweeping  valley  of  woods 
and  fields.  The  old  house  straggled  along 
the  road,  with  addition  after  addition  built 
on  through  generations  by  many  men  and 
women.  Here  lay  the  history^,  unread,  of 
the  family  of  Roger  Gale.  Inside  there 
were  steps  up  and  down  from  one  part  to 
another,  queer  crooks  in  narrow'  passage¬ 
ways.  The  lower  end  was  attached  to  the 
wood-shed,  and  the  wood-shed  to  the  barn. 
Above  the  house  a  pasture  dotted  with 
gray  boulders  e.xtended  up  to  a  w’ood  of  firs, 
and  out  of  this  wood  the  small  river  that 
bore  the  name  of  the  family  came  rushing 
down  the  field  in  a  gully,  went  under  the 
road,  swept  around  to  the  right  and  along 
the  edge  of  a  lovely  copse  of  birches  just 
below  the  house.  The  little  stream  grew 
quieter  there  and  widened  into  a  mill-pond. 


At  the  lower  end  was  a  broken  dam,  and 
beside  it  a  dismantled  mill. 

Here  was  peace  for  Roger’s  soul.  The 
next  day  at  dawm  he  awakened,  and  through 
the  window  close  by  hLs  bed  he  saw  no  high, 
confining  walls;  his  eye  was  carried  as  on 
wings  out  over  a  billow'y  blanket  of  mist, 
soft  and  white  and  cool  and  still,  which 
lay  low'  on  the  valley.  From  under¬ 
neath  to  his  sensitive  ears  came  the  num¬ 
berless  voices  of  all  the  awakening  sleepers 
there:  cheeps  and  tremulous  warbles  from 
the  birch  copse  just  below,  cocks  crowing 
in  the  valley,  and  ducks  and  geese,  dogs, 
sheep,  and  cattle  faintly  heard  from  dis¬ 
tant  farms.  Just  so  it  had  been  when  he 
was  a  boy.  How  unchanged  and  yet  how 
new  were  these  fresh,  hungry  cries  of  life! 
Then  from  the  other  end  of  the  house  he 
heard  Edith’s  tiny  son  lustily  demanding 
his  breakfast,  as  other  wee  boys  before 
him  here  had  done  for  over  a  hundred  years, 
as  other  babies  still  unborn  would  do  in 
the  many  years  to  come. 

Here  was  nothing  new  and  disturbing. 
Edith’s  children?  Yes,  they  were  new,  but 
they  were  not  disturbing.  Their  growth 
each  summer  was  a  joy,  a  renew’al  of  life 
in  the  battered  old  house.  He  liked  the 
small  excitements,  the  plans  and  plots  and 
discoveries,  the  many  adventures  that 
filled  their  days.  He  spent  hours  with 
their  mother,  listening  while  she  talked  of 
them.  Edith  did  so  love  this  place,  and 
she  ran  the  house  so  beautifully.  It  was 
so  cool  and  fragrant,  so  clean  and  so  old- 
fashioned. 

Deborah,  too,  came  under  the  spell.  She 
grew  as  lazy  as  a  cat,  and  with  a  deep  con¬ 
tent  in  her  eyes  day  by  day  she  renewed 
her  strength  from  the  hills  and  from  Edith’s 
little  brood.  Roger  had  feared  trouble 
there,  for  he  knew  how  Edith  disapproved 
of  all  her  sister’s  new  ideas.  But  although 
much  wth  the  children,  Deborah  appar¬ 
ently  had  no  new  ideas  at  all.  She  seemed 
to  be  only  listening. 

Only  once  during  the  summer  did  she 
talk  about  her  work.  On  a  walk  with  her 
father  one  day  she  took  him  into  a  small, 
forlorn  building,  a  mere  cabin  of  one  room. 
The  white  paint  had  long  been  worn  away, 
the  windows  were  all  broken,  half  the  old 
shingles  had  dropped  from  the  roof,  and  on 
the  flagp>ole  was  no  flag.  It  was  the  district 
schoolhouse  where  for  nearly  half  his  life 
Deborah’s  grandfather  had  taught  a  score 
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of  pupils.  Inside  were  a  blackboard,  a 
rusty  stove,  a  teacher’s  desk,  and  a  dozen 
forms,  grown  moldy  and  worm-eaten  now. 
A  torn  and  faded  picture  of  Lincoln  was 
ujxjn  one  wall,  half  hidden  by  a  spider’s 
web  and  by  a  few  old  dangling  rags  that 
once  had  been  red,  white,  and  blue.  Be¬ 
low,  still  clinging  to  the  wall,  was  an  old 
scrap  of  pap>er,  on  which  in  a  large,  rugged 
hand  there  had  been  written  long  ago  a 
speech,  but  it  had  been  worn  away  until 
but  three  words  were  legible  there — “con¬ 
ceived  and  dedicated - ” 

“Tell  me  about  your  school,”  she  said. 
“All  you  can  remember.”  Seated  at  her 
grandfather’s  desk,  she  asked  Roger  many 
questions.  And  his  recollections,  at  first 
dim  and  hazy,  began  to  clear  a  little. 

“By  George!”  he  suddenly  exclaimed. 
“Here  are  my  initials!”  He  was  stooping 
over  one  of  the  benches. 

“Oh,  dearie!  Where?”  He  pointed  them 
out.  And  while  he  sat  on  the  rude  old 
bench,  for  some  time  more,  she  questioned 
him.  “But  your  school  was  not  all  here,” 
she  said  musingly  at  last;  “it  was  up  there 
on  the  farm,  where  you  learned  to  plow  and 
sow  and  reap  and  take  care  of  the  animals 
in  the  barn,  and  mend  things  that  were 
broken,  and — oh,  turn  your  hand  to  any¬ 
thing.  But  millions  of  children  nowadays 
are  growing  up  in  cities,  you  see.” 

Half  frowning  and  half  smiling,  she  be¬ 
gan  to  talk  of  her  work  in  town.  “What 
is  there  about  her,”  Roger  asked,  “that 
reminds  me  so  of  my  mother?”  His  mind 
strayed  back  into  the  past  while  the  voice 
of  his  daughter  went  quietly  on,  and 
a  wdstful  expression  crept  over  his  face. 
What  would  she  do  with  the  family  name? 
What  life  would  she  lead  in  those  many 
years?  “What  a  mother  she  would  make!” 
The  words  rose  from  within  him,  but  in  a 
voice  that  was  not  his  own.  It  was  his 
own  mother  speaking,  so  clearly  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  that  he  gave  a  start  almost  of 
alarm. 

“And  if  you  don’t  believe  they’ll  do  it,” 
Deborah  was  sa>ing,  “you  don’t  know 
what’s  in  children.  Only  we’ve  got  to  help 
bring  it  out.”  WTiat  had  she  been  talking 
about?  He  remembered  the  words  “a  new 
nation” — no  more.  “VV’e’ve  got  to  grope 
around  in  the  dark  and  hunt  for  new  ways, 
and  learn  as  we  go.  And  when  you’ve 
once  got  into  the  work  and  really  felt  the 
thrill  of  it  all — well,  then  it  seems  rather 


foolish  and  small  to  bother  about  your  own 
little  life.” 

Roger  spent  much  of  his  time  alone.  He 
took  long  rides  on  William  along  steep, 
crooked,  hilly  roads.  As  the  afternoon 
drew  to  its  end  the  shadows  would  creep 
up  the  mountainsides  to  their  summits, 
where  glowed  the  last  rays  of  the  sun, 
painting  the  slate  and  granite  crags  in 
lovely  pink  and  purple  hues.  And  some¬ 
times  mighty  banks  of  clouds  would  rear 
themselves  high  over  all,  gigantic  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  air  with  billowy,  misty  caverns, 
cliffs  and  jagged  peaks,  all  shifting  there 
before  his  eyes.  And  he  would  think  of 
Judith,  his  wife.  And  the  old  haunting 
certainty  that  her  soul  had  died  with 
her  body,  was  gone.  There  came  to  him  the 
feeling  that  he  and  his  wife  would  meet 
again. 

Why  did  this  hope  come  back  to  him 
here?  Was  it  all  from  the  glory  of  the  sun? 
Or  was  it  from  the  presence,  silent  and 
invisible,  of  all  those  other  mortals,  folk  of 
his  own  flesh  and  blood,  who  at  their  deaths 
had  gone  to  their  graves  to  put  on  immor¬ 
tality?  Or  was  this  deepening  faith  in 
Roger  simply  a  sign  of  his  growing  old  age? 
He  frowned  at  the  thought  and  shook  it  off, 
and  again  stared  up  at  the  light  on  the  hills. 
“You  will  live  on  in  our  children’s  lives.” 
W'as  there  no  other  immortality? 

He  often  thought  of  his  boyhood  here. 
On  a  ride  one  day  he  stopped  for  a  drink  at 
a  spring  in  a  grove  of  maples  surrounding 
an  old  farmhouse  not  more  than  a  mile 
away  from  his  own.  And  through  the  trees 
as  he  turned  to  go  he  saw  the  stark  figure  of 
a  woman,  poorly  clad  and  gaunt  and  gray. 
She  was  the  last  of  “the  Elkinses,”  a  moun¬ 
tain  family  run  to  seed. 

As  he  rode  away  he  saw  in  the  field  a 
meager,  ragged  little  chap  with  a  pitchfork 
in  his  hands,  staring  into  the  valley  at  a 
wriggling,  blue-smoke  ser|>ent  made  by  the 
night  express  to  New  York.  And  something 
leaped  in  Roger,  for  he  had  once  felt  just 
like  that!  But  the  woman’s  harsh  voice  cut 
in  on  his  dream,  as  she  shouted  to  her  son 
below',  “Hey!  Why  the  hell  you  standin’ 
thar?”  And  the  boy  with  a  little  jump  of 
alarm  turned  back  quickly  to  his  work. 

At  home  a  few’  days  later,  George  took 
his  grandfather  into  the  barn,  and  after  a 
pledge  of  secrecy  he  said  in  sw’ift  and 
thrilling  tones: 

“You  know  young  Bill  Elkins?  Yes, 
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you  do — the  boy  up  on  the  Elkins  place, 
that  lives  alone  with  his  mother.  Well, 
Bill  has  cleared  out — he’s  run  away!  I  was 
up  at  five  this  morning  and  he  came  hiking 
down  the  road!  He  had  a  bundle  on  his 
back  and  he  told  me  he  was  off  for  good! 
And  was  he  scared?  You  bet  he  was 
scared!  And  I  told  him  so,  and  it  made 
him  mad! 

“  ‘Aw,  you’re  scared!’  I  said.  ‘I  ain’t 
neither!’  he  said.  ‘Where  you  going?’  I 
asked.  ‘To  New  York,’  he  said.  ‘Aw, 
what  do  you  know  of  New  York?’  I  said. 
And  then,  by  golly,  he  busted  right  down. 
‘Gee!’  he  said.  ‘Gee!  Can’t  you  lemme 
alone?’  And  then  he  beat  it  down  the  road. 
You  could  hear  the  kid  breathe,  he  was 
hustling  so!  He’s  ’way  off  now;  he’s  caught 
the  train!  He  wants  to  be  a  cabin-boy  on 
a  big  ocean  liner!”  For  a  moment  there 
was  silence.  “Well?”  the  boy  demanded. 
“What  do  you  think  of  his  chances?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Roger  huskily.  He 
felt  a  tightening  at  his  throat.  Abruptly 
he  turned  to  his  grandson.  “George,”  he 
asked,  “what  do  you  want  to  be?” 

The  boy  flushed  under  his  freckles.  “I 
don’t  know  as  I  know.  I’m  thinking,”  he 
answered  very  slowly. 

“Talk  it  over  wth  your  mother,  son.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  came  the  prompt  reply. 

“But  he  w’on’t,”  reflected  Roger. 

“Or  if  you  ever  feel  you  want  to,  have  a 
good  long  talk  with  me.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  was  the  answer.  Roger  stood 
there  waiting,  then  turned  and  walked 
slowly  out  of  the  bam.  How  these  children 
grew  up  inside  of  themselves!  Always  new 
lives,  lives  of  their  own,  the  old  families 
scattering  over  the  land.  He  kept  noticing 
here  deserted  farms,  and  one  afternoon  in 
the  deepening  dusk  he  rode  by  a  little  grave¬ 
yard  high  up  on  a  bare  hillside.  A  horse 
and  buggy  were  outside,  and  within  he 
spied  a  lean  young  woman  neatly  dressed 
in  a  plain  dark  suit.  With  a  lawn-mower 
brought  from  home  she  was  cutting  the 
grass  on  her  family  lot.  And  she  seemed 
to  fit  into  the  landscape.  New  England 
had  grown  very  old. 

T  ATE  one  night  toward  the  end  of  July 
-L/  there  came  a  loud  honk  from  down  the 
hill,  and  as  George  in  his  pajamas  came  rush¬ 
ing  down  from  his  bedroom  shouting  radiant¬ 
ly,  “Gee!  It’s  dad!”  they  heard  the  car 
thundering  outside.  Bruce  had  left  New 


York  at  dawn  and  had  made  the  run  in  a 
single  day,  three  hundred  and  eleven  miles. 

He  was  gray  with  dust  all  over  and  he 
was  worn  and  hollow-eyed,  but  his  dark 
visage  wore  a  look  of  solid  satisfaction. 

“I  needed  that  trip  to  shake  me  down,” 
he  pleaded,  when  Edith  scolded  him  well 
for  this  terrific  manner  of  starting  his 
vacation.  “I  had  to  have  it  to  cut  me  off 
from  the  job  I  left  behind  me.  Now  watch 
me  settle  on  this  farm.” 

For  the  first  few  days  in  his  motor  he  was 
busy  exploring  the  mountains.  “We’ll 
make  ’em  look  foolish.  Eh,  son?”  he  said. 
And  with  George,  who  mutely  adored  him, 
he  ran  all  about  them  in  a  day.  Genially  he 
gave  every  one  rides.  When  he’d  finished 
with  the  family,  he  took  Dave  Royce,  the 
farmer,  and  his  wife  and  children,  and  even 
both  the  hired  men,  for  Bruce  was  a  hos¬ 
pitable  soul.  But  at  the  end  of  another 
week  he  grew  plainly  restless,  and  despite 
his  wife’s  remonstrances  made  ready  to 
return  to  town.  When  she  spoke  of  his 
hay  fever  he  bragged  of  his  newly  discovered 
cure. 

“Oh,  bother  your  little  blue  bugs!”'shet’ 
cried.  ' 

“The  bugs  aren’t  blue,”  he  explained  to 
her,  in  a  tone  that- drove  her  nearly  wild. 
“They’re  so  little  they  have  no  color  at  all. 
Poor  friendly  little  devils  .  .  .” 

“Bruce!”  his  wife  exploded. 

“They’ve  been  almighty  good  to  me. 
You  ought  to  have  heard  my  friend  the 
Judge,  the  last  night  I  was  with  him — a 
night  without  a  single  sneeze.  He  patted 
our  bottle  and  said  to  me,  ‘Bruce,  my  boy, 
with  all  these  simple  animals  right  here  as 
our  companions,  why  be  a  damn  fool  and 
run  off  to  the  cows?’  And  there’s  a  good 
deal  in  what  he  says.  You  ought  to  be 
mighty  thankful,  too,  that  my  summer 
pleasures  are  so  mild.  If  you  could  see 
what  some  chaps  do - ” 

And  Bruce  started  back  for  the  city. 
George  rode  with  him  the  first  few  miles, 
then  left  him  and  came  trudging  home. 
His  spirits  were  exceedingly  low. 

And  now  as  August  drew  to  a  close, 
Deborah,  too,  showed  signs  of  unrest. 
With  ever-growing  frequency,  Roger  felt 
her  eagerness  to  return  to  her  work  in 
New  York. 

“You  don’t  have  to  be  back,”  he  argued. 
“School  doesn’t  begin  for  nearly  three 
weeks.” 
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“There’s  the  suffrage  campaign,”  she 
answered. 

He  gave  her  a  look  of  exasp)eration. 
“Now  what  the  devil  has  suffrage  to  do 
with  your  schools?”  he  demanded. 

“When  the  women  get  the  vote,  we’ll 
double  the  money  spent  on  schools.” 

“Suppose  the  money  isn’t  there,”  was 
Roger’s  grim  rejoinder, 

“Then  we’ll  act  like  old-fashioned  wives, 
I  suppose,”  said  his  daughter  cheerfully, 
“and  keep  nagging  till  it  is  there.  We’ll 
keep  up  such  a  nagging,”  she  added  very 
softly,  “that  you’ll  get  the  money  by  hook 
or  crook,  to  save  yourselves  from  going 
insane.” 

After  that  he  caught  her  reading  in  the 
New  York  papers  the  list  of  campaign 
meetings  each  day,  meetings  in  hot,  stifling 
halls  or  out  up)on  deafening  corners.  And 
as  she  read  there  came  over  her  face  a  look 
like  that  of  a  man  who  has  given  up  tobacco 
and  suddenly  sniffs  it  among  his  friends. 
She  went  down  the  last  night  of  August. 

Roger  stayed  on  for  another  two  weeks, 
on  into  the  best  time  of  the  year.  For 
now  came  the  nights  of  the  first  snapping 
frosts,  when  the  dome  of  the  heavens  was 


steely  blue,  and  clear,  sparkling  mornings, 
the  woods  all  aflame  with  scarlet  and  gold. 
And  across  the  small  field  below  the  house 
at  sunset  Roger  would  go  down  to  the  little 
copse  of  birches  there  and  find  it  filled  with 
glints  of  light  that  took  his  eye  deep  in 
among  the  tall,  slender,  creamy  stems  of 
the  trees,  all  slowly  sw'aying  to  and  fro,  the 
leafage  rich  with  autumn  hues,  warm 
orange,  yellow,  and  pale  green.  Lovely 
and  silent,  all  serene,  as  they  had  been  when 
he  was  a  boy,  as  they  would  be  when  he  was 
dead. 

Long  ago  this  spot  had  been  his  mother’s 
favorite  refuge  from  her  busy  day  in  the 
house.  She  had  almost  always  come  alone, 
but  sometimes  Roger,  stealing  down,  would 
watch  her  sitting  motionless  and  staring  in 
among  the  trees.  Years  later  in  his  reading 
he  had  come  upon  the  phrase,  “sacred 
grove,”  and  at  once  he  had  thought  of  the 
birches.  And  now,  sitting  here  where  she 
had  been,  he  felt  again  that  boundless 
faith  in  life  resplendent,  conquering  death, 
life  serenely  sweeping  him  on — into  what 
he  did  not  fear. 

For  this  had  been  his  mother’s  faith. 
Sometimes  in  the  deepening  dusk  he  could 
almost  see  her  here,  and  now  she  seemed 


HERE,  WHERE  HIS  MOTH¬ 
ER  HAD  BEEN,  HE  FELT 
AGAIN  THAT  BOUND- 
LESS  FAITH  IN  UFE  RE¬ 
SPLENDENT. 
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to  be  staring  not  into  the  birches  but  straight 
into  Roger’s  eyes.  And  with  a  smile  she 
seemed  to  say: 

“This  faith  in  you  has  come  from  me. 
This  is  my  memory  living  on  in  you,  my 
son,  though  you  do  not  know.  How  many 
times  have  I  held  you  back,  how  many 
times  have  I  urged  you  on,  roused  you  up 
or  soothed  you,  made  you  hope  or  fear  or 
dream,  through  memories  of  long  ago!  For 
you  were  once  a  part  of  me.  I  molded 
you,  my  little  son.  And  as  I  have  been  to 
you,  so  you  will  be  to  your  children.  In 
their  lives,  too,  we  shall  be  there — silent 
and  invisible,  the  dim  strong  figures  of  the 
past.  For  this  is  the  power  of  families;  this 
is  the  mystery  of  birth.” 

Suddenly  he  started.  What  wras  it  that 
had  thrilled  him  so?  Only  a  tall  dark  fir  in 
the  birches.  But  looming  in  there  like  a 
shadowy  phantom  it  had  recalled  a  memory 
of  a  dusk  far  back  in  his  boyhood,  when 
seeing  a  .shadow  just  like  this  he  had 
thought  it  a  ghost  in  very  truth  and  had 
run  for  the  house  like  a  rabbit!  How  terri¬ 
bly  real  that  fright  had  been!  The  recollec¬ 
tion  suddenly  became  so  vivid  to  him  now’, 
that  as  though  a  veil  had  been  lifted  he  felt 
the  living  presence  here,  close  by  his  side,  of 
a  little  barefoot  mountain  lad,  clothed  in 
sober  homespun  gray,  but  filled  with  warm 
desires,  dreams  and  curiosities,  exploring 
life  on  every  hand,  now  marching  boldly 
forward,  now  stealing  up  so  cautiously, 
now  gallopi^  aw’ay  like  mad!  “I  was  once 
a  child.”  To  most  of  us  these  are  mere 
words.  To  few  is  it  ever  given  to  attain  so 
much  as  even  a  glimpse  into  the  warm  and 
quivering  soul  of  that  little  stranger  of  long 
ago.  We  do  not  know  how  we  were  made. 

“I  molded  you,  my  little  son.  And  as  I 
have  been  to  you,  so  you  will  be  to  your 
children.  In  their  lives,  too,  we  shall  be 
there.” 

Darker,  darker  grew  the  copse,  and  the 
chill  of  the  night  descended.  But  to 
Roger’s  eyes  there  was  no  gloom.  For  he 
had  seen  a  vision. 

CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 

Johnny  Geer  joim  the  family 

ON  HIS  return  to  the  city,  Roger  found 
that  Deborah’s  school  had  apparently 
swept  all  other  interests  out  of  her  life. 
Baird  hardly  ever  came  to  the  house,  and 


she  herself  was  seldom  there  except  for  a 
hasty  dinner  at  night.  The  house  had  to 
run  by  itself  more  or  less,  and  though  Annie 
the  cook  was  doing  her  best,  things  did  not 
run  so  smoothly.  Roger  missed  little  com¬ 
forts,  attentions,  and  he  missed  Deborah 
most  of  all.  When  he  came  dow’n  to  his 
breakfast  she  had  already  left  the  house, 
and  often  she  did  not  return  vmtil  long 
after  he  was  in  bed. 

She  felt  the  difference  herself,  and  al¬ 
though  she  did  not  put  it  in  words,  her  man¬ 
ner  at  times  seemed  to  beg  his  forbearance. 
But  there  were  many  evenings  when  her 
father  found  it  difficult  to  hold  to  the  resolve 
he  had  made,  to  go  slowly  wth  his  daughter 
until  he  could  be  more  sure  of  his  ground. 
She  was  growing  so  intense  again.  From 
the  school  authorities  she  had  secured  a 
still  wider  range  and  freedom  for  her  new’ 
experiment,  and  now’  she  w’as  working  day 
and  night  to  put  her  ideas  into  effect. 

“It’s  only  too  easy,”  she  said  to  him,  “to 
launch  an  idea  in  this  town,  if  only  it’s  dra¬ 
matic  and  new’.  The  town  will  put  it  in 
headlines  at  once,  and  with  it  a  picture  of 
yourself  in  your  best  bib  and  tucker,  look¬ 
ing  as  though  you  loved  the  whole  world. 
And  you  can  make  a  w’onderful  splurge, 
until  they  go  on  to  the  next  new  thing.  The 
real  trouble  comes  in  w’orking  it  out.” 

And  this  she  now’  set  out  to  do.  Many 
nights  that  autumn  Roger  went  dow’n  to 
the  school,  to  tr\’  to  get  some  clear  idea  of 
this  vision  of  hers  for  children,  a  vision 
W’hich  he  vaguely  felt  wras  so  much  larger 
than  his  own,  for  he  had  seen  its  driving 
force  in  the  grip  that  it  had  upon  her  life. 

At  first  he  could  make  nothing  of  it  at  all; 
everywhere  chaos  met  his  eyes.  But  he 
found  something  formless,  huge,  that  made 
to  him  a  strong  appeal.  The  big  building 
fairly  hummed  at  night  w’ith  numberless 
activities.  Fathers,  mothers,  and  children 
came  pouring  in  together  and  went  hurrying 
off  to  their  places.  They  learned  to  speak 
English,  to  read  and  write;  grown  men  and 
w’omen  scowled  and  toiled  over  their  arith¬ 
metic.  They  w’orked  at  trades  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  shops;  they  hammered  and  sawed  and 
set  up  t>’pe;  they  cooked  and  sewed  and 
gossiped  here.  The  playrooms  rocked  and 
reeled  with  mirth.  A  cooking-club  knowm 
as  “The  Daughters  of  Daw’n”  gave  a  supjaer 
to  their  mothers.  “The  Young  Lithuanian 
Socialist  Girls”  debated  on  the  question: 
“Resolved  that  woman  suffrage  has  worked 
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in  Colorado.”  “The  Caruso  Pleasure 
Club”  gave  a  dance  to  “The  Garibaldi 
Whirlwinds.”  An  orchestra  rehearsed  like 
mad. 

They  searched  their  memories  for  the 
songs  and  all  the  folk-tales  they  had  heard 
when  they  were  children  long  ago,  in  peasant 
huts  in  Italy,  in  hamlets  along  rocky  coasts, 
in  the  dark  old  Ghettos  of  crowded  towns 
in  Russia  and  Poland.  And  some  of  these 
songs  were  sung  in  school,  and  some  of  these 
tales  were  dramatized  here.  Children  and 
parents,  all  took  part. 

In  the  meantime  a  dramatic  club  of 
yoimg  Jewish  tailors  applied  for  a  room 
where  they  could  rehearse  the  plays  they- 
themselves  had  WTitten  around  the  Ghetto 
problems.  And  speakers  emerged  from  the 
neighborhood.  It  was  at  times  appalling, 
the  number  of  young  Italians  and  Jews  who 
had  ideas  to  give  forth  to  their  friends  on 
Socialism,  poverty,  marriage,  and  religion, 
and  all  the  other  questions  that  arose  among 
these  immigrants  jammed  into  this  tene¬ 
ment  hive.  But  when  there  were  too  many 
of  these  self-appointed  gxiides  to  life,  the 
neighborhood  shut  down  on  them. 

“We  don’t  want,”  declared  one  indignant 
old  woman,  “that  every  young  loafer  should 
shout  in  our  face!” 

Roger  was  slowly  attracted  deep  into 
this  enormous  family  life.  At  first  he 
kept  sturdily  holding  back,  but  as  at  home 
through  Deborah  he  felt  the  grip  of  it  all 
again,  he  would  make  another  visit.  And 
in  the  early  winter,  yielding  to  an  impulse, 
he  took  charge  of  a  boys’  club  which  met 
on  Thursday  evenings.  He  knew  well  this 
job  of  fathering  a  small  jovial  group  of 
boys.  He  had  done  it  before,  many  years 
ago,  in  the  mission  school,  to  please  his 
■wife.  He  felt  himself  back  on  familiar 
groimd.  And  he  watched  the  surrounding 
chaos  •with  more  understanding  eyes.  He 
saw  a  rough  order  come  out  of  it  all;  out  of 
the  welter  emerge  the  idea.  And  at  times 
the  force  of  it  thrilled  him  with  a  sense  of 
limitless  power  here  and  of  great  vistas 
opening. 

Month  by  month  that  winter  Deborah’s 
school  formed  closer  ties  with  all  the  life 
that  hedged  it  round,  gathering  its  big 
family.  And  this  family  now  by  slow  de¬ 
grees  began  to  make  itself  a  part  of  the 
daily  life  of  Roger’s  house.  Committees 
held  their  meetings  here,  teachers  dropped 


in  frequently,  and  Roger  invited  the  boys 
in  his  club  to  come  up  and  see  him  when¬ 
ever  they  liked.  Lads  of  sixteen  or  there¬ 
about,  already  earning  their  living,  they 
came  to  him  for  help  and  advice.  Each 
boy,  absorbed  in  his  small  affair,  would 
drop  in  at  the  house  for  a  talk  -with  “The 
Chief.”  And  although  Roger  time  and 
again  would  balk  at  these  intrusions  upon 
his  sacred  privacy,  soon  some  case  of  urgent 
need  would  again  press  in  upon  him. 

His  most  frequent  visitor  was  Johnny 
Geer,  the  cripple  lad.  He  was  working  in 
Roger’s  office  now  and  the  two  had  soon 
become  close  friends.  John  kept  himself 
so  neat  and  clean,  he  displayed  such  a  keen 
interest  in  all  the  details  of  office  work,  and 
he  showed  such  a  beaming  appreciation  of 
anything  that  was  done  for  him. 

“That  boy  is  getting  a  hold  on  me  lately 
almost  like  a  boy  of  my  own,”  Roger  said 
one  evening  when  Allan  Baird  was  at  the 
house.  “He’s  the  pluckiest  young’un  I  ever 
met.  I’ve  put  him  to  .work  in  my  private 
office,  where  he  can  use  the  sofa  to  rest,  and 
I’ve  made  him  my  owm  stenographer — 
partly  because  he’s  so  quick  at  dictation 
and  partly  to  try  to  make  him  slow  down. 
He  has  the  mind  of  a  race-horse.  He  runs 
at  night  to  libraries  until  I  should  think  he’d 
go  insane.  And  his  body  can’t  stand  it ;  he’s 
breaking  dowm — though  whenever  I  ask 
him  how  he  feels,  he  always  says,  ‘Fine, 
thank  you.’  ”  Here  Roger  turned  to  Allan. 
“I  •wish  you’d  take  that  boy,”  he  said,  “to 
the  finest  specialist  in  town,  and  see  what 
can  be  done  for  his  spine.  I’ll  pay  any 
price.” 

“There  won’t  be  any  price,”  said  Allan, 
“but  I’ll  see  to  it  at  once.”  He  had  John 
examined  that  same  week. 

“Well?”  asked  Roger  when  next  they  met. 

“Well,”  said  Baird,  “it’s  not  good  news.” 

“You  mean  he’s  hopeless?” 

Allan  nodded:  “It’s  Pott’s  disease,  and 
it’s  gone  too  far.  John  is  eighteen.  He 
may  live  to  be  thirty.” 

“But  I  tell  you,  Baird,  I’ll  do  anything!” 

“There’s  almost  nothing  you  can  do. 
When  he  was  a  baby  he  might  have  been 
cured.  But  the  same  mother  who  dropped 
him  then,  when  she  was  full  of  liquor,  just 
went  to  the  druggist  on  her  block,  and  after 
listening  to  his  advice  bought  some  patent 
medicine,  a  steel  jacket,  and  some  crutches, 
and  hung  a  charm  around  his  neck  and 
thought  she’d  done  her  duty.” 
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“But  there  must  be  something  we  can 
do!”  retorted  Roger  angrily. 

“Yes,”  said  Baird,  “we  can  make  him  a 
little  more  comfortable.  And  meanwhile 
we  can  help  Deborah  here  to  get  hold  of 
other  boys  like  John  and  give  ’em  a  chance 
before  it’s  too  late — keep  them  from  being 
crippled  for  life  because  their  mothers  were 
too  blind  and  ignorant  to  act  in  time.” 
Baird’s  voice  had  a  ring  of  bitterness. 

“Most  of  ’em  love  their  children,”  Roger 
said  uneasily. 

Baird  turned  on  him  a  steady  look. 
“Love  isn’t  enough,”  he  said.  “The  time 
is  coming  very  soon  when  we’ll  have  the 
right  to  guard  the  child  not  only  when  it’s  a 
baby  but  even  before  it  has  been  bom.” 

Roger  drew  closer  to  John  after  that. 
Often  behind  the  beaming  smile  he  would 
feel  the  pain  and  loneliness,  and  the  angry 
grit  that  was  fighting  it  down.  And  so  he 
would  ask  John  home  to  supp>er  on  nights 
when  nobody  else  was  there.  One  day,  late 
in  the  afternoon,  they  were  walking  home  to¬ 
gether  along  the  west  side  of  Madison 
Square.  The  big  oi)en  space  was  studded 
with  lights  sparkling  up  at  the  frosty  stars, 
in  a  city,  a  world,  a  universe  that  seemed 
filled  wiUi  the  zest  and  the  vigor  of  life. 
And  out  of  those  lights  a  mighty  tower 
loomed  high  up  into  the  sky.  And  stopping 
on  his  crutches,  a  grim,  small,  crooked  fig¬ 
ure  in  all  that  rushing  turmoil,  John  set  his 
jaws,  and  with  his  shrewd  and  twinkling 
eyes  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  he  said: 

“I  meant  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Gale.  You  was 
asking  me  once  w’hat  I  wanted  to  be.  And 
I  want  to  be  an  architect.” 

“Do,  eh?”  grunted  Roger.  He,  too,  look¬ 
ed  up  at  that  thing  in  the  stars,  and  there 
was  a  tightening  at  his  throat.  “All  right,” 
he  added,  presently.  “Why  not  start  in  and 
be  one?” 

“How?”  asked  John  alertly. 

“Well,  my  boy,”  said  Roger,  “I’d  hate  to 
lose  you  in  the  office - ” 

“Yes,  sir,  and  I’d  hate  to  go.” 

Just  then  the  big  clock  in  the  tower  began 
to  boom  the  hour,  and  a  chill  struck  into 
Roger.  “You’d  have  to,”  he  said  gruffly. 
“You  haven’t  any  time  to  lose!  I  mean,” 
he  added  hastily,  “that  for  a  job  as  big  as 
that  you’d  need  a  lot  of  training.  But  if 
that’s  what  you  w’ant  to  be,  go  right  ahead. 
I’ll  back  you.  I’ll  tell  you  what  we’d  better 
do.  My  son-in-law  is  a  builder  at  present. 
I’ll  talk  to  him  and  get  his  advice.  We  may 


be  able  to  arrange  to  have  you  go  right  into 
his  office,  begin  at  the  bottom  and  work 
straight  up.” 

In  silence  for  a  moment  John  hobbled  on 
by  Roger’s  side.  “I’d  hate  to  leave  your 
place,”  he  said. 

“I  know,”  was  Roger’s  bmsk  reply, 
“and  I’d  hate  to  lose  you.  We’ll  have  to 
think  it  over.” 

A  few  days  later  he  talked  with  Bruce, 
who  said  he’d  be  glad  to  take  the  boy.  And 
at  dinner  that  night  with  Deborah,  Roger 
asked  abruptly: 

“Why  not  let  Johnny  come  here  for 
a  while  and  use  one  of  those  empty  bed¬ 
rooms?” 

With  a  quick  flush-  of  pleased  surprise, 
Deborah  gave  her  father  a  look  that  em¬ 
barrassed  him  tremendously. 

“Well,  why  not?”  he  snapped  at  her. 
“Sensible,  isn’t  it?” 

“Perfectly.” 

And  sensible  it  turned  out  to  be.  When 
John  first  heard  about  it,  he  was  apparently 
quite  overcome,  and  there  followed  a  brief 
awkw'ard  pause  while  he  rapidly  blinked  the 
joy  from  his  eyes.  But  then  he  said,  “Fine, 
thank  you.  That’s  mighty  good  of  you, 
Mr.  Gale,”  in  as  matter-of-fact  a  tone  as 
you  please.  And  he  entered  the  household 
in  much  the  same  way,  for  John  had  a  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things. 

He  had  always  kept  himself  neat  and 
clean,  but  he  became  immaculate  now.  He 
dined  with  Roger  the  first  night,  but  early 
the  next  morning  he  went  down  to  the 
kitchen  and  breakfasted  there;  and  from 
that  time  on,  unless  he  were  especially 
urged  to  come  up  to  the  dining-room,  John 
took  all  his  meals  down-stairs.  The  maids 
were  Irish — so  was  John.  They  were  good 
Catholics — so  was  John.  They  loved  the 
movies — so  did  John.  In  short,  it  worked 
out  wonderfully.  In  less  than  a  month 
John  had  made  himself  an  unobtrusive  and 
natural  part  of  the  life  of  Roger’s  sober  old 
house.  It  had  had  to  stretch  just  a  little,  no 
more. 

CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 

Roger's  family  concentrates  on  Deborah 

"D  UT  that  winter  there  was  more  in  the 
house  than  Deborah’s  big  family. 
Though  at  times  Roger  felt  it  clamoring  in, 
with  its  crude,  immense  vitality,  there  were 
other  times  when  it  was  not  so,  when  the 
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lives  of  his  other  two  daughters  attracted  his 
attention,  for  both  were  back  again  in  town. 

Laura  and  her  husband  had  returned 
from  abroad  in  October,  and  in  the  apart¬ 
ment  they  had  taken  in  a  huge  new  building 
up  on  Park  Avenue,  they  had  started  the 
career  of  their  own  little  family,  or  “menage,” 
as  Laura  called  it.  This  word  stuck  in 
Roger’s  mind,  for  he  had  a  suspicion  that 
a  “menage”  was  no  place  for  babies. 

Grimly,  when  he  went  there  first  to  be 
shown  the  new  home  by  its  mistress,  he 
looked  about  him  for  a  room  that  might  be 
made  a  nursery.  But  no  such  room  was 
in  evidence.  “We  decided  to  have  no  guest¬ 
room,”  he  heard  Laura  say  to  Deborah. 
And  glancing  at  his  daughter  then,  sleek 
and  smiling  and  demure,  in  her  tea-gown 
fresh  from  Paris,  Roger  darkly  told  him¬ 
self  that  a  child  would  be  an  imwelcome 
guest.  The  whole  place  was  as  compact 
and  rich  and  sparkling  as  a  jewel-box. 
The  bedchamber  was  large  and  luxurious, 
with  a  gorgeous  bath  adjoining  and  a 
dressing-room  for  Harold. 

“And  look  at  this  love  of  a  closet!”  said 
Laura  to  Deborah  eagerly.  “Isn’t  it  simply 
enormous?”  As  Deborah  looked,  her  father 
did,  too,  and  his  eye  was  met  by  an  array  of 
shimmering  apparel  that  made  him  draw 
back  almost  with  a  start.  They  found 
Harold  in  the  pantry.  Their  Jap,  it  ap>- 
peared,  was  a  marvelous  cook  and  did  all 
the  catering  as  well,  so  that  Laura  rarely 
troubled  herself  to  order  so  much  as  a 
single  meal.  But  her  husband  had  for 
many  years  been  famous  for  his  cocktails, 
and  although  the  Jap  did  everything  else, 
Hal  had  kept  this  in  his  own  hands. 

“I  thought  this  much  housekeeping  ought 
to  remain  in  the  family,”  he  said. 

Roger  did  not  like  ^at  joke.  But  later, 
when  he  had  imbibed  the  delicious  concoc¬ 
tion  Harold  had  made,  and  had  eaten  the 
dinner  created  by  that  Japanese  artist  of 
theirs,  his  irritation  subsided.  “They  bare¬ 
ly  know  we’re  here,”  he  thought.  “They’re 
both  in  love  up  to  their  eyes.”  Despite 
their  genial  attempts  to  be  hospitable  and 
friendly,  time  and  again  he  saw  their  glances 
meet  in  an  intimate,  gleaming  manner  that 
made  him  rather  uncomfortable.  But 
where  was  the  harm? — he  asked  himself. 
They  were  married  all  right,  weren’t  they? 
Still  somehow — somehow — no,  by  George, 
he  didn’t  like  it,  he  didn’t  approve!  The 
whole  affair  was  decidedly  mixing.  Roger 


went  away  vaguely  uneasy,  and  he  felt 
that  Deborah  by  his  side  was  even  more 
disturbed  than  himself. 

“Those  two,”  she  remarked  to  her  father, 
“are  so  fearfully  wrapt  up  in  each  other,  it 
makes  me  afraid.  Oh,  it’s  all  right,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  But  I  can’t  help  feeling  somehow 
that  no  two  people  with  such  an  abundance 
of  youth  and  money  and  happiness  have 
the  right  to  be  so  amazingly — selfish!” 

“They  ought  to  have  children,”  Roger 
said. 

“But  look  at  Edith,”  his  daughter  re¬ 
joined.  “She  hasn’t  a  single  interest  that 
I  can  find  outside  her  home.  It  seems  to 
have  swallowed  her,  body  and  soul!”  Deb¬ 
orah  gave  a  little  sigh.  “Oh,  this  queer 
business  of  families!” 

TN  DECEMBER  there  came  a  little  crash. 

Late  one  evening  Laura  came  bursting 
in  upon  them  in  a  perfect  tantrum,  every 
nerve  in  her  lithe  body  tense,  lips  quivering, 
voice  unsteady,  and  her  big  black  eyes 
aflame  with  rage.  She  was  jealous  of  her 
husband  and  “that  nasty  little  cat!”  Roger 
learned  no  more  about  it,  for  Deborah  mo¬ 
tioned  him  out  of  the  room.  He  heard 
their  two  voices  talk  on  and  on,  until  Laura’s 
slowly  quieted  down.  Soon  after  that  she 
left  the  house,  and  Deborah  came  in  to  him. 

“She’s  gone  home,  eh?”  said  Roger. 

“Yes,  she  has,  poor,  silly  child — she  said 
at  first  she  had  come  to  stay.” 

“By  George,”  he  mutter^.  “As  bad  as 
that?” 

“Of  course  it  isn’t  as  bad  as  that!”  Deb¬ 
orah  said  impatiently.  “She  just  built 
and  built  on  silly  suspicions  and  let  herself 
get  alL worked  up!  I  don’t  see  what  they’re 
coming  to!”  For  a  few  moments  nothing 
was  said.  “It’s  so  unnatural!”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  “Men  and  women  weren’t  made 
to  live  like  that!” 

Roger  scowled  into  his  paper.  “Better 
leave  ’em  alone,”  he  admonished  her. 
“You  can’t  help — they’re  not  your  kind. 
Don’t  you  mix  into  this  affair.” 

But  Deborah  did.  She  remembered  that 
her  sister  had  once  shown  quite  a  talent  for 
amateur  theatricals;  and  now  to  give  Laura 
something  to  do,  Deborah  persuaded  her  to 
take  a  dramatic  club  in  her  school.  And 
Laura,  rather  to  Roger’s  surprise,  became 
an  enthusiast  down  there.  She  worked  like 
a  slave  at  rehearsals,  and  upon  the  costumes 
she  spent  money  with  a  lavish  hand. 
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Moreover,  instead  of  being  annoyed,  as 
Edith  was,  at  Deborah’s  prominence  in  the 
press,  Laura  gloried  in  it,  as  though  this 
“radical”  sister  of  hers  were  a  distinct  social 
asset  among  her  giddy  friends  upntown. 
For  even  Laura's  friends,  these  days,  her 
father  learned  with  astonishment,  had 
acquired  quite  an  appetite  for  men  and 
women  with  ideas — the  more  “radical”  the 
better.  But  the  way  Laura  used  that  word 
at  times  made  Roger’s  blood  nm  cold. 
She  was  vivid  in  her  approval  of  her  sister’s 
whole  idea,  as  a  scheme  of  wholesale  mother-, 
hood  that  would  give  “a  perfectly  glorious 
jolt”  to  the  old-fashioned  home  with  its 
overworked  mothers  who  let  their  children 
absorb  their  lives. 

“As  though  having  children  and  bringing 
them  up,”  she  disdainfully  declared,  “were 
something  ercery  woman  must  do,  whether 
she  happens  to  like  it  or  not,  at  the  cost  of 
any  real  life  of  her  own!”  And  smilingly 
she  hinted  at  impending  radical  changes  in 
the  whole  relation  of  marriage,  of  which 
she  was  hearing  in  detail  at  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  to  young  wives,  delivered  on  Thursday 
mornings  in  a  hotel  ballroom. 

What  the  devil  was  getting  into  the 
town?  Roger  frowned  his  deep  dislike. 
Here  was  Laura  with  her  chicken’s  mind 
blithely  taking  her  sister’s  thoughts  and 
turning  them  topsyturvy,  to  make  for  her¬ 
self  a  view  of  life  which  fitted  like  a  white 
kid  glove  her  small  and  elegant  “menage.” 
And  although  her  father  had  only  inklings 
of  it  all,  he  had  quite  enough  to  make  him 
irate  at  this  uncanny  interplay  of  influences 
in  his  family.  Why  couldn’t  the  girls  leave 
each  other  alone? 

Early  in  the  winter,  Edith,  too,  had  en¬ 
tered  in.  It  had  taken  Edith  Just  one 
glance  into  the  bride’s  apartment  to  gi^sp 
Laura’s  scheme  of  life. 

“Selfish,  indulgent,  unhealthy,  abnor¬ 
mal,”  was  the  way  she  described  it.  She 
and  Bruce  were  dining  with  Roger  that 
night.  “I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole 
affair,”  continued  Edith  curtly.  “So  long 
as  she  doesn’t  want  my  help) — as  she  has 
plainly  made  me  feel — I  certainly  sha’n’t 
stand  in  her  way.” 

“You’re  absolutely  right,”  said  her  father. 

“Stick  to  it,”  said  Bruce  approvingly. 

But  Edith  did  not  stick  to  it.  In  her 
case  too,  as  the  weeks  wore  on,  those  subtle 
family  ties  took  hold  and  made  her  feel  that 


the  least  she  could  do  was  “to  keep  up  ap¬ 
pearances.”  So  she  and  Bruce  dined  with 
the  bride  and  groom,  and  in  turn  had  them 
to  dinner.  And  these  dinners,  as  Bruce 
confided  to  Roger,  were  occasions  no  man 
could  forget. 

“They  come  only  about  once  a  month,” 
he  said  in  a  tone  of  pathos,  “but  it  seems 
as  though  barely  a  week  had  gone  by  when 
Edith  says  to  me  again,  ‘We’re  dining  with 
Laura  and  Hal  to-night.’  Well,  and  we 
dine.  Young  Sloane  is  not  a  bad  sort  of  a 
chap — works  hard  down-town  and  worships 
his  wife.  The  way  he  lives — well,  it  isn’t 
mine — and  mine  isn’t  his — and  we  both  let 
it  go  at  that.  But  the  women  can’t — they 
haven’t  it  in  ’em.  Each  sits  with  her  way 
of  life  in  her  lap.  You  can’t  see  it  over  the 
table-cloth,  but,  my  God,  how  you  feel  it! 
The  worst  of  it  is,”  he  ended,  “that  after 
one  of  these  terrible  meals  each  woman  is 
more  set  than  before  in  her  own  way  of 
living.  Not  that  I  don’t  like  Edith’s  way,” 
her  husband  added  hastily. 

Edith  also  disapproved  of  the  fast  in¬ 
creasing  publicity  Deborah  was  getting. 
“I  may  be  very  old-fashioned,”  she  re¬ 
marked  to  her  father,  “but  I  can’t  get  used 
to  this  idea  that  a  woman’s  place  is  in  head¬ 
lines.  And  I  think  it’s  rather  hard  on  you — 
the  use  she’s  making  of  your  house.” 

One  Friday  night,  when  she  came  to  play 
chess,  she  found  her  father  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  and  boisterous  meeting  of  his  club  of 
Italian  boys.  It  had  been  postponed  from 
the  evening  before.  And  though  Roger, 
overcome  with  dismay  at  having  forgotten 
Edith’s  night,  apologized  profusely,  the 
time-honored  weekly  game  took  place  no 
more  from  that  time  on. 

“Edith’s  pretty  sore,”  said  Bruce,  who 
dropped  in  soon  afterward.  “She  feels 
Deborah  has  made  your  house  into  an  anne.x 
to  her  school.” 

Roger  smoked  in  silence.  His  whole 
family  was  about  his  ears.  “My  boy,”  he 
muttered  earnestly,  “you  and  I  must  stick 
together.” 

“We  sure  must,”  agreed  his  son-in-law. 
“And  what’s  more,  if  we’re  to  keep  the 
peace,  we’ve  got  to  try  to  put  some  punch 
into  Deborah’s  so-called  love-affair.  She 
ought  to  get  married  and  settle  down.” 

“Yes,”  said  Roger  dubiously.  “Only 
let’s  keep  it  to  ourselves.” 

“No  chance  of  that,”  was  the  cheerful 
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reply.  “You  can’t  keep  Edith  out  of  it. 
It  would  only  make  trouble  in  my  family.” 

Roger  gave  him  a  pitying  look  and 
growled:  “Then  for  the  Lord’s  sake  let  her 
in!” 

So  they  took  her  into  their  councils.  She 
gave  them  an  indulgent  smile. 

“Suppose  you  leave  this  to  me,”  she  com¬ 
manded.  “Don’t  you  think  I’ve  been  using 
my  eyes?  There’s  no  earthly  use  in  step¬ 
ping  in  now,  for  Deborah  has  lost  her  head. 
She  sees  herself  a  great  new  woman  with  a 
sacred  life  career.  But  wait  till  the  present 
flare-up  subsides,  till  the  newspapers  all  drop 
her  and  she  is  thoroughly  tired  out.  Until 
then,  remember,  we  keep  our  hands  off.” 

“Do  you  think  you  can?”  asked  Roger 
with  a  little  glimmer  of  hope. 

“I?  Most  certainly!”  she  replied.  “I 
mean  to  leave  her  alone  absolutely  till  she 
comes  to  me  herself.  WTien  she  does,  we’ll 
know  it’s  time  to  begin.” 

“I’m  afraid  Edith  is  hurt  about  some¬ 
thing,”  Deborah  said,  about  a  month  after 
this  little  talk.  “She  hasn’t  been  near  us 
for  over  three  w'eeks.” 

“Let  her  be!”  said  Roger  in  alarm.  “I 


mean,”  he  hastily  added,  “why  can’t  you 
let  Edith  come  when  she  likes?  There’s 
nothing  the  matter.  It’s  simply  her  chil¬ 
dren — they  take  up  her  time.” 

“No,”  said  Deborah  calmly,  “it’s  I.  She  as 
good  as  told  me  so  last  month.  She  thinks 
I’ve  become  a  perfect  fanatic — without  a 
spare  moment  or  thought  for  my  family.” 

“Oh,  ‘my  family’!”  Roger  groaned.  “I 
tell  you,  Deborah,  you’re  wrong!  Edith’s 
children  are  probably  sick  in  bed!” 

“Then  I’ll  go  and  see,”  she  answered. 

'‘Something  has  happened  to  Deborah,” 
Edith  inform^  him  blithely  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  the  ne.\t  night. 

“Has,  eh?”  grunted  Roger. 

“Yes,  she  was  here  to  see  me  last  evening. 
And  something  has  happened — she’s  chang¬ 
ing  fast.  I  felt  it  in  all  kinds  of  ways.  She 
w’as  just  as  dear  as  she  could  be — and  lonely, 
as  though  she  were  feeling  her  age.  I  really 
think  we  can  do  something  now.” 

And  Edith  began  to  do  something.  Her 
hostility  to  her  sister  had  completely  dis¬ 
appeared.  In  its  place  was  a  friendly  af¬ 
fection,  an  evident  desire  to  please.  She 
even  drew’  Laura  into  the  secret,  and  there 
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OUT  she  did  not  appear  to  care  to  be 
helped.  Nor  did  Allan — he  rarely  came 
to  the  house,  and  he  went  to  Edith’s  not  at 
was  a  gathering  of  the  clan.  There  were  all.  He  was  even  absent  from  her  Christ- 
consultations  in  Roger’s  den.  “Deborah  mas  tree  for  the  children,  a  jolly  little  fes- 
is  to  get  married.”  The  feeling  of  it  crept  tivity  which  neither  he  nor  Deborah  had 
through  the  house.  Nothing  was  said  to  miss^  in  years. 

her,  of  course,  but  Deborah  w’as  made  “What  has  got  into  him?”  Roger  asked, 
to  feel  that  her  two  sisters  had  drawn  And  shortly  after  Christmas  he  called  the 
dose.  fellow  up  on  the  phone.  “Drop  in  for  din- 

.And  their  influence  upon  her  choice  was  ner  to-night,”  he  urged.  And  he  added  dis- 
more  deep  and  subtle  than  she  knew.  For  tinctly,  “I’m  all  alone.” 
although  Roger’s  family  had  split  so  wide  “.\re  you?  I’ll  be  glad  to.” 
apart,  his  three  daughters  leading  such  dif-  “Thank  you,  Baird;  I  want  your  advice.” 
ferent  lives,  there  were  still  mysterious  And  as  he  hung  up  the  receiver  he  added 
bonds  between  them,  reaching  far  back  into  “Now  then!”  to  himself  in  a  tone  of  firm 
nursery  days.  And  Deborah,  in  deciding  decision.  ^But  later,  as  the  day  wore  on,  he 

whether  to  marry  Allan  Baird,  was  affected  cursed  himself  for  what  he  had  done, 

more  than  she  was  aware  by  the  married  “Don’t  it  beat  the  devil,”  he  thought,  “how 
lives  of  her  sisters.  All  she  had  seen  in  I’m  always  putting  my  foot  in  it?”  Aftd 

Laura’s  menage,  all  that  she  had  ever  ob-  when  Baird  came  into  the  room  that  night 

served  in  Edith’s  growing  family,  kept  he  loomed,  to  Roger’s  an.xious  eye,  if  any- 

rising  from  time  to  time  in  her  thoughts,  as  thing  taller  than  before.  But  his  manner 
she  vaguely  tried  to  picture  herself  a  wife  was  so  easy,  his  deep,  gruff  voice  so  natural, 
and  the  mother  of  children.  and  his  eyes  with  their  quiet,  humorous 

So  the  family,  with  those  subtle  bonds  gleam  seemed  to  take  it  all  so  as  a  matter  of 
from  the  past,  began  to  press  steadily  closer  course,  that  Roger  was  quickly  reassured, 
and  closer  around  this  one  unmarried  and  at  table  he  and  Allan  got  on  even  bet- 
daughter,  and  help  her  to  make  up  her  ter  than  before. 

mind.  Baird  talked  of  his  life  as  a  student  in 
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Vienna,  Bonn,  and  Edinburgh,  and  of  his 
first  struggles  in  New  York.  His  talk  was 
full  of  human  bits,  some  tragic,  more  amus¬ 
ing.  And  Roger’s  liking  for  the  man  in¬ 
creased  with  even,’  story  told. 

“I  asked  you  here,”  he  said  bluntly, 
when  they  had  gone  to  the  study  to  smoke, 
“to  talk  to  you  about  Deborah.” 

Baird  gav’e  him  a  friendly  look.  “All 
right.  Let’s  talk  about  her.” 

“It  strikes  me  you  were  right  last  year,” 
said  Roger,  speaking  slowly.  “She’s  al¬ 
ready  showing  the  strain  of  her  work.  She 
don’t  look  to  me  as  strong  as  she  was.” 

“She  looks  to  me  stronger,”  .Allan  re¬ 
plied.  “You  know,  people  fool  doctors 
now’  and  then,  and  she  seems  to  have  taken 
a  fresh  start.  I  feel  now’  she  may  go  on  for 
years.” 

Roger  w’as  silent  a  moment,  chagrined 
and  disap{)ointed.  “Have  you  had  a  good 
chance  to  w’atch  her?”  he  gloomily  inquired. 

“Yes,  and  I’m  watching  her  still,”  said 
Baird.  “I  see  her  dow’n  there  at  the  school. 
She  tells  me  you’ve  been  there  a  good  deal.” 

“Yes,”  said  Roger  determinedly,  “and  I 
mean  to  go  there  more.  I’m  trying  not  to 
lose  hold  of  her,”  he  added  with  harsh  em¬ 
phasis. 

Baird  turned  and  frankly  smiled  at  him. 
“Then  you  have  probably  seen,”  he  replied, 
“that  to  keep  any  hold  at  all  on  her,  you 
must  make  up  your  mind  as  I  have  done, 
that,  strength  or  no  strength,  this  job  of  hers 
is  going  to  be  a  life  career.  When  a  w’oman 
w’ho  has  held  a  job  w’ithout  a  break  for 
eleven  years  can  feel  such  a  flame  of  enthu¬ 
siasm,  you  can  be  pretty  sure,  I  think,  that 
it’s  the  deepest  part  of  her.  .At  least  I  feel 
that  w’ay,”  he  said.  “And  I  feel  that  the 
only  way  to  keep  near  her — for  the  present, 
anyhow’ — is  to  help  her  in  her  w’ork.” 

When  Baird  had  gone,  Roger  found  him¬ 
self  angry. 

“I’m  not  in  the  habit,  young  man,”  he 
thought,  “of  throwing  my  daughter  at  gen¬ 
tlemen’s  heads.  If  you  feel  as  calm  and 
contented  as  that,  you  can  go  to  the  devil! 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  lift  a  hand!  In  fact, 
now’  I  come  to  think  of  it,  you  w’ould  prob¬ 
ably  make  her  a  mighty  poor  husband!” 

He  w’orked  himself  into  quite  a  rage.  But 
a  little  later,  w’hen  he  had  subsided,  “Hold 
on,”  he  thought.  “Am  I  right  about  that? 
Is  the  man  as  contented  as  he  talks?  No, 
sir,  not  for  a  minute  he  isn’t!  But  what 
can  he  do?  If  he  tried  making  love  to  Deb¬ 


orah  now,  he’d  simply  be  killing  his  chances. 
Not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  w’orld.  She 
can’t  think  of  anything  but  her  career.  Yes, 
sir,  W’hen  all’s  said  and  done,  to  marry  a 
modern  woman  is  no  child’s  play:  it  means 
thought  and  care.  And  A.  Baird  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  it.  He  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  many’  her  by  playing  a  long  wait¬ 
ing  game.  He’s  just  slowly  and  quietly 
nosing  his  way  into  her  school,  because  it’s 
her  life.  .And  a  mighty  shrewd  way  of  go¬ 
ing  about  it.  A'ou  do.i’t  need  any  help 
from  me,  my  friend;  all  you  need  is  to  be 
let  alone.” 

In  talks  at  home  with  Deborah,  and  in 
w’hat  he  himself  observed  at  school,  Roger 
began  to  get  inklings  of  “.A.  Baird’s  long 
w’aiting  game.”  He  found  that  several 
months  before  .Allan  had  offered  to  start  a 
free  clinic  for  mothers  and  children  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  school,  and  that  he  alone 
had  put  it  through,  w’ith  only  the  most  re¬ 
luctant  aid  and  gratitude  from  Deborah — 
as  though  she  dreaded  something. 

Baird  took  countless  hours  from  his  busy 
up-tow’n  practise.  He  hurt  himself  more 
than  once,  in  fact,  by  neglecting  rich  pa¬ 
tients  to  do  this  work.  Where  a  sick  or 
pregnant  mother  was  too  poor  to  carrj’  out 
his  advice,  he  followed  her  into  her  tene¬ 
ment  home,  sent  one  of  his  nurses  to  visit 
her  there,  and  even  gave  money  w’hen  it 
W’as  needed  to  ease  the  strain  of  her  poverty 
until  she  should  be  well  and  strong.  Soon 
scores  of  the  mothers  of  Deborah’s  children 
w’ere  singing  the  praises  of  Doctor  Baird. 

Then  he  began  coming  to  the  house. 

“I  w'as  right,”  thought  Roger  compla¬ 
cently.  He  laid  in  a  stock  of  fine  cigars,  and 
some  good  port  and  claret,  too;  and  on  eve¬ 
nings  when  Baird  came  to  dine,  Roger  by  a 
genial  glow’  and  occasional  jocular  ironies 
w’ould  endeavor  to  drag  the  talk  away  from 
clinics,  adenoids,  children’s  teeth,  epidem¬ 
ics,  and  the  new’  education.  He  w’as  success¬ 
ful  now’  and  then,  but  no  joke  was  so  good 
that  Deborah  could  not  promptly  match  it 
W’ith  some  amusing  little  thing  that  one  of 
her  children  had  said  or  done.  For  she  had 
a  mother’s  instinct  for  bragging  fondly  of 
her  brood.  It  w’as  deep,  it  w’as  uncanny, 
this  queer  modern  motherhood. 

“This  poor  deN”!!,”  Roger  thought,  w’ith  a 
pitying  glance  at  Baird,  “might  just  as  w’ell 
be  marrying  a  wridow  w’ith  three  thousand 
brats.” 

But  Baird  did  not  seem  at  all  dismayed. 
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On  the  contrar\',  his  assurance  appeared  to 
be  deepening  every  week,  and  with  it  Deb¬ 
orah’s  air  of  alarm.  For  that  clinic  of  his, 
as  it  swiftly  grew,  he  secured  financial  back¬ 
ing  from  his  rich  woman  patients  up-town, 
many  of  them  childless  and  only  too  ready 
to  respond  to  the  appeals  he  made  to  them. 
.\nd  one  Saturday  evening  at  the  house, 
while  dining  with  Roger  and  Deborah,  he 
told  of  an  offer  he  had  had  from  a  wealthy 
banker’s  widow  to  build  a  maternity  hospi¬ 
tal.  He  talked  hungrily  of  all  the  work 
that  such  an  institution  could  do  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  school.  He  said  nothing  of 
the  obvious  fact  that  it  would  take  practi¬ 
cally  all  his  time,  but  Roger  thought  of  that 
at  once,  and  by  the  expression  on  Deborah’s 
face  he  saw  that  she  was  thinking,  too. 

He  felt  they  wanted  to  be  alone,  so  pres¬ 
ently  he  left  them.  From  his  study  he  could 
hear  their  voices,  and  as  they  talked  ab- 
sorbedly  on,  they  sounded  steadily  more  in¬ 
tense.  Was  it  all  about  work?  He  could 
not  tell.  “They’ve  got  working  and  living 
so  mixed  up  a  man  can’t  possibly  tell  ’em 
apart!” 

Then  his  daughter  was  called  to  the  tele¬ 
phone,  and  Allan  came  in  to  bid  Roger 
good  night.  .And  his  face  showed  an  im¬ 
patience  he  did  not  seem  to  care  to  hide. 

“Well?”  inquired  Roger.  “Did  you  get 
Deborah’s  consent?” 

“To  what?”  asked  Allan  sharply. 

“To  your  acceptance,”  Roger  answered, 
“of  the  widow’s  mite.” 

Baird  grinned.  “She  couldn’t  help  her¬ 
self,”  he  said. 

“But  she  didn’t  seem  to  like  it,  eh - ” 

“No,”  said  Baird,  “she  didn’t.” 

Roger  had  a  dark  suspicion.  “By  the 
way,”  he  asked,  offhand,  “what’s  that  phil¬ 
anthropic  widow  like?” 

“She’s  sixty-nine,”  Baird  answered. 

“Oh,”  said  Roger.  He  smoked  for  a  time, 
and  then  he  added  sagely:  “My  daughter’s 
a  queer  woman,  Baird — she’s  modern,  very 
modern.  But  she’s  still  a  woman,  you  un-, 
derstand  —  and  so  she’s  jealous — of  her 
job.” 

But  A.  Baird  was  in  no  joking  mood. 
“She’s  narrow,”  he  said  sternly.  “That’s 
what’s  the  matter  with  Deborah.  She’s  so 
centered  on  her  job  she  can’t  see  any  one 
else’s.  She  thinks  I’rh  doing  all  this  wojk 
solely  in  order  to  help  her  school — when  if 
she’d  put  herself  in  my  shoes  she’d  see  the 
chance  it’s  giving  me!” 


“How  do  you  mean?”  asked  Roger,  who 
w’as  a  bit  bewildered. 

“Why,”  said  Baird,  with  an  impatient 
fling  of  his  long,  muscular  right  hand,”  there 
are  men  in  my  line  all  over  the  country 
who’d  leave  home,  wives  and  children  for 
the  chance  I’ve  blundered  on  to  here!  .A 
hospital  fully  equipped  for  research,  a  free 
hand,  an  opportunity  that  comes  to  one 
man  in  a  million!  But  can  she  see  it?  Not 
at  all!  It’s  only  an  annex  to  her  school!” 

“Yes,”  said  Roger  gravely,  “she’s  in  a 
pretty  unnatural  state.  I  think  she  ought 

to  get  married,  Baird - ” 

To  his  friendly  and  disarming  twinkle 
Baird  replied  by  an  angry  smile.  “You  do, 
eh?”  he  growl^.  “Then  tell  her  to  plan 
her  wedding  to  come  before  her  funeral.” 

.As  he  rose  to  go,  Roger  took  his  hand. 
“I’ll  do  that,”  he  said.  “It’s  sound  ad¬ 
vice.  Good  night,  my  boy;  I  wish  you 
luck.” 

A  few  moments  later  he  heard  in  the  hall 
their  brief  good-nights  to  each  other,  and 
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presently  Deborah  came  in.  She  was  not 
looking  quite  herself. 

“Why  are  you  eyeing  me  like  that?”  his 
daughter  asked  abruptly. 

“.Aren’t  you  letting  him  do  a  good  deal 
for  you?” 

Deborah  flushed  a  little.  “Yes,  I  am.  I 
can’t  make  him  stop.” 

Her  father  hesitated.  “You  could,”  he 
said,  “if  you  wanted  to.  If  you  were  sure,” 
he  added  slowly,  “that  you  didn’t  love  him 
— and  told  him  so.”  He  felt  a  little  panic 
then;  he  thought  that  he  had  gone  too 
far. 

But  his  daughter  only  turned  away  and 
restlessly  moved  about  the  room.  At  last 
she  came  to  her  father’s  chair:  “Hadn’t 
you  better  leave  this  tome?”  she  asked  him 
in  a  grave,  sweet  tone. 

“I  had,  my  dear,  I  most  certainly  had.  I 
was  all  wrong  to  mention  it,”  he  answered 
very  humbly. 

She  turned  from  him  slowly  and  went 
to  her  room.  And  two  hours  later,  going 
to  bed,  he  saw  a  light  under  Deborah’s 
door. 

From  that  night  on,  Baird  changed  his 
tack.  Although  soon  busy  with  the  plans 
for  the  hospital,  to  be  built  at  once,  he  spoke 
of  it  to  Deborah  not  at  all.  Instead,  he  in¬ 
sisted  on  taking  her  off  on  little  evening 
sprees  up-town. 

“Do  you  know  what’s  the  matter  with 
us?”  he  said.  “We’ve  been  getting  too 
durned  devoted,  that’s  what,  to  our  jobs 
and  our  big,  pure  ideals.  You’re  becoming 
a  regular  schoolmarm,  and  I’m  getting  to 
be  a  regular  slave  to  every  wretched  little 
babe  that  takes  it  into  its  head  to  be  born. 
We  haven’t  one  redeeming  vice.” 

And  again  he  took  up  dancing.  The  first 
efforts  that  he  made,  down  at  Deborah’s 
school  in  the  evenings,  were  quite  as  dismal 
failures  as  his  attempts  of  the  previous 
year.  But  he  did  not  appear  in  the  least 
discouraged.  He  came  to  the  house  one 
Friday  night. 

“I  knew  I  could  learn  to  dance,”  he  said, 
“in  spite  of  all  your  taunts  and  gibes.  That 
little  fiasco  last  Saturday  night - ” 

“Was  perfectly  awful!”  Deborah  said. 

“Did  not  discourage  me  in  the  least,”  he 
continued  severely.  “I  decided  the  only 
trouble  with  me  was  that  I’m  tall  and  I’ve 
got  to  bend.” 

“Tremendously!”  she  assented. 

“So  I  went  to  a  lady  professor,  and  she  saw 


the  point  at  once.  Since  then  I’ve  had  five 
lessons,  and  I  can  fox-trot  in  my  sleep.  To¬ 
morrow  is  Saturday.  Where  shall  we  go?” 

“To  the  theatre.” 

“Good.  We’ll  start  with  that.  But  the 
minute  the  play  is  ov'er  we’ll  gallop  off  to 
the  Plaza  Grill — ^just  as  the  music  is  in  full 
swing - ” 

“And  we’ll  dance,”  she  groaned,  “for 
hours!  And  when  I  get  home.  I’ll  creep  into 
bed  so  tired  and  sore  in  every  limb - ” 

“That  you’ll  sleep  late  Sunday  morning. 
And  a  mighty  good  thing  for  you,  too — if 
you  ask  my  advice - ” 

“I  don’t  ask  your  advice!” 

“You’re  getting  it,  though,”  he  said  dog¬ 
gedly.  “If  you’re  still  to  be  a  friend  of  mine, 
we’ll  dance  at  the  Plaza  to-morrow  night — 
and  well  into  the  Sabbath.” 

“The  principal  of  a  public  school — danc¬ 
ing  on  the  Sabbath.  Suppose  one  of  my 
friends  should  see  us  there.” 

“Your  friends,”  he  replied  with  a  fine 
contempt,  “do  not  dance  in  the  Plaza  Grill. 
I’m  the  only  roisterer  you  know.” 

“All  right,”  she  conceded  grudgingly,  “I’ll 
roister.  Come  and  get  me.  But  I’d  much 
prefer  when  the  play  is  done  to  come  home 
and  hav’e  milk  and  crackers  here.” 

“Deborah,”  he  said  cheerfully,  “for  a 
radical  school  reformer  you’re  the  most  con¬ 
servative  woman  I  know.” 

CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN 

Deborah  maizes  up  her  mind 

TN  DEBORAH’S  school,  in  the  meantime, 
affairs  had  drawn  to  a  climax.  The  mo¬ 
ment  had  come  for  the  city  to  say  whether 
her  new  experiment  should  be  dropp)ed  the 
following  year  or  allowed  to  go  on  and 
develop.  There  came  a  day  of  sharp  sus¬ 
pense  when  Deborah’s  friends  and  enemies 
on  the  Board  of  Education  sat  down  to  dis¬ 
cuss  and  settle  her  fate. 

They  were  at  it  for  hours,  w'hile  she  waited 
at  home,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  they  de¬ 
cided  not  only  to  let  her  go  on  the  next  year 
but  to  try  her  idea  in  four  other  schools  and 
place  her  in  charge  with  ample  funds.  The 
long  strain  at  an  end,  at  last,  in  a  triumph 
beyond  her  wildest  hojjes,  when  the  news 
came  in  she  relaxed,  grew  limp,  and  laughed 
and  cried  a  little.  And  her  father  felt  her 
tremble  as  he  held  her  a  moment  in  his  arms. 

“Now,  Baird,”  thought  Roger,  “your 
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chance  has  come.  For  God’s  sake,  take  it 
while  it’s  here!” 

But  in  place  of  Baird  that  afternoon  came 
men  and  women  from  the  press,  and  friends 
and  fellow  workers.  The  door-bell  and  the 
telephone  kept  ringing  almost  incessantly. 
Why  couldn’t  they  leave  her  a  moment’s 
peace?  Roger  buried  himself  in  his  study. 
Later,  when  he  was  called  to  dinner,  he 
found  that  Allan  was  there  after  all,  but 
at  first  the  conversation  was  all  upon  Deb¬ 
orah’s  victory.  Flushed  with  success,  for 
the  moment  engrossed  in  the  w’ider  work  she 
saw  ahead,  she  had  not  a  thought  for  any¬ 
thing  else. 

“Nothing  but  school,  school,  school!” 
thought  her  father  savagely.  “If  Baird 
spoke  to  her  now  he’d  be  killing  his 
chances!” 

But  after  dinner  the  atmosphere  changed. 
“To  hear  me  talk,”  she  told  them,  “you’d 
think  the  whole  world  depended  on  me,  and 
on  my  school  and  my  ideas.  Me,  me,  me! 
And  it’s  been  me  all  winter  long!  What  a 
time  I’ve  given  both  of  you!” 

She  grew  repentant  and  grateful,  first  to 
her  father  and  then  to  Allan,  and  then  more 
and  more  to  Allan,  with  her  happy  eyes  on 
his.  And  with  a  keen,  worried  look  at 
them  both,  Roger  rose  and  left  the  room. 

Baird  was  leaning  fom-ard.  He  had  both 
her  hands  in  his  own. 

“Well?”  he  asked.  “Will  you  marrj’  me 
now?” 

Her  eyes  were  looking  straight  into  his. 
They  kept  moving  slightly,  searching  his, 
and  they  were  vigilant,  unafraid.  Her  w'ide 
and  sensitive,  mobile  lips  were  tight  com¬ 
pressed,  but  did  not  quite  hide  their  quiver¬ 
ing.  When  she  spoke,  her  voice  was  low’, 
and  a  little  queer  and  breathless:  “Do 
you  want  any  children,  Allan?” 

“Yes.” 

“So  do  I.  And  with  children,  what  of  my 
work?” 

“I  don’t  want  to  stop  your  work.  If  you 
marry  me,  we’ll  go  right  on.  You  see,  I 
know  you,  Deborah,  I  knowr  you’ve  always 
grown  like  that — by  risking  what  you’ve 
got  to-day  for  something  more  to-morrow.” 

“I’ve  never  taken  a  risk  like  this!” 

“I  tell  you  this  time  it’s  no  risk!  Because 
you’re  a  grown  woman — formed!  I’m  not 
making  a  saint  of  you — you’re  no  angel 
down  among  the  poor  because  you  feel  it’s 
your  duty  in  life — it’s  your  happiness,  your 


passion!  You  couldn’t  neglect  them  if  you 
tried!” 

“But  the  time,”  she  asked  him  quickly. 
“Where  shall  I  find  the  time  for  it  all?” 

“A  man  finds  time  enough,”  he  said, 
“even  w’hen  he’s  married.” 

“But  I’m  not  a  man,  I’m  a  W’oman.”  And 
in  a  low  voice  that  thrilled  him,  “A  woman 
w’no  wants  a  child  of  her  ow’ii!” 

His  lean,  muscular  right  hand  contracted 
sharply  upon  hers.  She  winced,  drew  back 
a  little. 

“Oh,  I’m  sorry!”  he  whispered.  Then  he 
asked  her  again,  “Will  you  marry  me  now?” 

She  looked  suddenly  up:  “Let’s  wait  a 
while,  please!  It  won’t  be  long — I’m  in 
love  with  you,  Allan;  I’m  sure  of  that! 
And  I’m  not  drawing  back,  I’m  not  afraid! 
Oh,  I  w’ant  you  to  feel  I’m  not  running 
aw’ay!  What  I  want  to  do  is  to  face  this 
square!  It  may  be  silly  and  foolish,  but 
— you  see,  I’m  made  like  that.  I  want 
a  little  longer — I  want  to  think  it  out  by 
myself.” 

W'hen  Allan  had  gone  she  came  in  to  her 
father.  And  her  radiant  expression  made 
him  bounce  up  from  his  chair. 

“By  George,”  he  cried,  “he  asked  you?” 

“Yes!” 

“And  you’ve  taken  him?” 

“No!” 

Her  father  gasped.  “Look  here!”  he  de¬ 
manded,  angrily.  “What’s  the  matter? 
Are  you  mad?” 

She  threw  back  her  head  and  laughed  at 
him:  “No,  I’m  not — I’m  happy!” 

“What  the  devil  about?”  he  snapped. 

“We’re  going  to  wait  a  bit,  that’s  all,  till 
we’re  sure  of  everything!”  she  cried. 

“Then,”  said  Roger  disgustedly,  “you’re 
smarter  than  your  father  is.  I’m  sure  of 
nothing,  nothing  at  all!  I’ve  never  been 
sure  in  all  my  days!  If  Vd  w'aited,  you’d 
never  have  b^n  born!” 

“Oh,  dearie,”  she  begged  smilingly. 
“Please  don’t  be  so  unhappy  just  now.” 

“I’ve  a  right  to  be,”  said  Roger.  “I  see 
my  house  all  agog  with  this — in  a  turmoil — 
in  a  turmoil!” 

But  again  he  was  mistaken.  It  was,  in 
fact,  astonishing  how  the  old  house  quieted 
down. 

The  story  of  his  family,  from  Roger’s 
point  of  view  at  least,  was  a  long,  uneven 
narrative,  with  prolonged  periods  of  peace 
and  again  with  events  piling  one  on  the 
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other.  And  now  there  came  one  of  those 
quiet  times,  when  his  home  to  Roger’s 
senses  seemed  to  settle  deep,  grow  still,  and 
gather  itself  together. 

Deborah’s  school  and  her  new’  idea  w’ere 
taking  an  orderly  place  in  his  house.  For 
day  by  day  he  felt  more  sure  that  she  was 
succeeding  in  making  her  work  fit  into  her 
swiftly  deepening  passion  for  a  full,  happy 
woman’s  life.  And  w’hy  shouldn’t  they  live 
here,  Allan  and  she?  The  thought  of  this 
dispelled  the  cloud  that  hung  over  the 
years  he  saw  ahead.  How  smoothly  things 
were  working  out.  The  monstrous  new 
buildings  around  his  home  seemed  to  him  to 
draw  back  as  though  balked  of  their  prey. 

On  the  mantel  in  Roger’s  study,  for  many 
years  a  bronze  figure  there,  “The  Thinker,” 
huge  and  naked,  forbidding  in  its  crouching 
pose,  the  heavy'  chin  on  one  clenched  fist, 
had  brooded  down  upon  him.  And  in  the 
y’ears  that  had  been  so  dark,  it  had  been  a 
figure  of  despair.  Often  he  had  stared  up 
from  his  chair  and  had  grimly  met  its 
frow’ning  gaze.  But  Roger  seldom  looked 
at  it  now,  and  even  when  it  caught  his  eye 
it  had  little  effect  upon  him.  It  appeared 
to  brood  less  darkly.  For  though  he  did 
not  think  it  out,  there  was  this  feeling  in  his 
mind: 

“There  is  to  be  nothing  startling  in  this 
quiet  house  of  mine.  No  crashing  deep 
calamity  here.” 

Only’  this  steadily  deepening  love  be- 
tw’een  a  grow’n  man  and  a  w’oman  mature, 
both  sensible  strong  people  w’ith  a  firm  con¬ 
trol  of  their  destines.  He  felt  so  sure  of 
this  affair,  of  the  depth  of  their  desire  and 
of  their  pow’er  to  fulfil.  For  now’,  her  ten¬ 
sion  once  relaxed  w’ith  the  success  that  had 
come  in  her  w’ork  after  so  many’  long,  hard 
years,  a  new’  Deborah  was  revealed,  more 


human  in  her  yieldings.  She  let  Allan  take 
her  off  on  the  w’ildest  little  sprees  up-town 
and  out  into  the  country.  To  Roger  she 
seemed  younger,  more  warm  and  joyous 
and  more  free.  He  loved  to  hear  her  laugh 
these  nights,  to  catch  the  new  glad  tones  in 
her  voice. 

“There  is  to  be  no  tragedy  here.” 

So,  certain  of  this  union  and  wistful  for 
all  he  felt  it  would  bring,  Roger  w’atched 
its  swift  approach.'  And  w’hen  the  news 
came  he  was  sure  he’d  been  right,  because 
it  came  so  quietly. 

“It’s  settled,  dear,  at  last  it’s  sure.  Allan 
and  I  are  to  be  married.”  She  was  standing 
by  his  chair. 

Roger  reached  up  and  took  her  hand. 
“I’m  glad.  You’ll  be  very  happv,  my’ 
child.” 

She  bent  over  and  kissed  him,  and  putting 
his  arm  around  her  he  drew’  her  down  on  the 
side  of  his  chair. 

“Now’  tell  me  all  your  plans,”  he  said. 
And  her  answer  brought  him  a  deep  peace. 

“We’re  going  abroad  for  the  summer. 
And  then,  if  you’ll  have  us,  w’e  want  to 
come  here.” 

Roger  suddenly  shut  his  eyes.  “By’ 
George,  Deborah,”  he  said,  “y’ou  do  have 
a  w’ay  of  getting  right  into  the  heart  of 
things!”  His  arm  closed  about  her  w’ith  new’ 
strength  and  he  felt  all  his  troubles  flying 
aw’ay. 

“What  a  time  w’e’ll  have,  w’hat  a  rich,  new- 
life.”  Her  deep  sw’eet  voice  was  a  little  un¬ 
steady.  “Listen,  dearie,  how  quiet  it  is.” 
And  for  some  moments  nothing  w’as  heard 
but  the  sober  tick-tick  of  the  clock  on  the 
mantel.  “I  wonder  w’hat  we’re  going  to 
hear.” 

And  they  thought  of  new’  voices  in  the 
house. 


The  next  instalment  of  **His  Family**  will  appear  in  the  January  number. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN’S  MINISTER  OF  WAR 
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This  message  was  delivered  to  Isaac  F.  Marcosson,  while  he  was  making  a  study  of 
war  times  in  London.  For  the  January  number  of  EVERYBODY’S  Mr.  Marcosson 
presents  a  brilliant  character  study  of  Great  Briuin’s  “man  of  the  hour.” 
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Young  Mr.  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
star  alike  in  both  the  “speakies” 
and  the  “movies,”  is  well  worth 
a  story.  He  is  what  every  Ameri¬ 
can  might  be,  ought  to  be,  and  frequently 
is  not.  More  than  any  other  that  comes 
to  mind,  he  is  possessed  of  the  indomitable 
optimism  that  gives  purpose,  “punch,”  and 
color  to  any  life,  no  matter  what  the  odds. 

He  holds  the  world’s  record  for  the  stand¬ 
ing  broad  grin.  There  isn’t  a  minute  of  the 
day  that  fails  to  find  him  glad  that  he’s 
alive.  Nobody  ever  saw  him  with  a 
“grouch,”  or  suffering  from  an  attack  of 
the  “blues.”  Nobody  ever  heard  him  men¬ 
tion  “hard  luck”  in  connection  with  one  of 
his  failures.  The  worse  the  breaks  of  the 
game,  the  gloomier  the  outlook,  the  wider 
his  grin.  He  has  made  cheerfulness  a  hab¬ 
it,  and  it  has  paid  him  in  courage,  in  bub¬ 
bling  energy,  and  buoyant  resolve. 

We  are  a  young  nation  and  a  great  na¬ 
tion.  Judging  from  the  promise  of  the 


morning,  there  is  nothing  that  may  not  be 
asked  of  America’s  noon.  A  land  of  abun¬ 
dance,  with  not  an  evil  that  may  not  be 
banished,  and  yet  there  is  more  whining  in 
it  than  in  any  other  country  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  If  we  are  to  die,  “Nibbled  to 
Death  by  Ducks”  may  well  be  put  on  the 
tombstone.  Little  things  are  permitted  to 
bring  about  paroxysms  of  peevishness. 
Even  our  pleasures  have  come  to  be  taken 
sadly.  We  are  irritable  at  picnics,  snarly  at 
clambakes,  and  bored  to  death  at  dinners. 

The  Government  ought  to  hire  Douglas 
Fairbanks,  and  send  him  over  the  countrj' 
as  an  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Grins.  Have 
him  start  work  in  Boston,  and  then  rush 
him  by  special  train  to  Philadelphia.  If 
the  wealth  of  the  United  States  increased 
$41,000,000,000  during  the  last  three  pee¬ 
vish,  whining  years,  think  what  would  hap)- 
pen  if  we  learned  the  art  of  joyousness  and 
gained  the  strength  that  comes  from  good 
humor  and  optimism! 
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of  Booth  and  Barrett,  have  been  known  to 
sob  like  children  after  witnessing  a  Fair¬ 
banks  performance. 

It  is  the  joyousness  of  the  man  that  gets 
him  over.  It’s  the  loo  per  cent,  interest 
that  he  takes  in  everything  he  goes  at  that 
lies  at  the  back  of  his  success.  He  does 
nothing  by  halves,  is  never  indifferent,  never 
lackadaisical. 

At  various  stages  in  his  brief  career  he 
has  been  a  Shakespearean  actor,  Wall  Street 
clerk,  hay  steward  on  a  cattle-boat,  vaga¬ 
bond,  and  business  man,  knowing  poverty, 
hunger,  and  discomfort  at  times,  but  never, 
nreer  losing  the  grin.  Things  began  to  move 
for  him  when  he  left  a  Denver  high  school 
back  in  iqoo  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
college.  As  he  says,  “A  man  can’t  be  too 
careful  about  college.” 

He  started  for  Princeton,  but  met  a 
youth  on  the  train  who  was  going  to  Har¬ 
vard.  He  took  a  special  course  at  Cam¬ 
bridge — just  what  it  was  he  can’t  remem¬ 
ber — but  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  hinted 
to  him  that  circus  life  was  more  suited  to 
his  talents,  particularly  one  with  three 
rings. 

A  friend,  however,  suggested  the  theatre, 
and  gave  him  a  card  to  Frederick  Warde, 
the  tragedian.  Mr.  Warde  fell  for  the  Fair¬ 
banks  grin,  and  as  a  first  part  assigned  him 


the  r61e  of  Franqois,  the  lackey, 
in  “Richelieu.”  What  he  lacked 
in  experience  he  made  up  for  in 
actidty  and  unflagging  merri¬ 
ment.  It  got  to  be  so  that 
Warde  was  almost  afraid  to 
touch  the  bell,  for  he  never  knew 
whether  the  amazing  Franqois 
would  enter  through  the  door  or 
come  dowTi  from  the  ceiling. 

After  the  company  had  done  its  worst  to 
“Richelieu,”  it  changed  to  Shakespearean 
repertoire,  and  for  one  year  young  Fair¬ 
banks  engaged  in  what  Mr.  Warde  was 
pleased  to  term  a  “catch-as-catch-can  bout 
with  the  immortal  Bard.”  Wh  n  friends 
of  Shakespeare  finally  protested  in  the  name 
of  humanity,  the  strenuous  Douglas  accept¬ 
ed  an  engagement  with  Herbert  Kelcey  and 
Effie  Shannon  in  “Her  Lord  and  Master.” 

Five  months  went  by  before  the  two  stars 
broke  under  the  strain,  and  by  that  time 
news  had  come  to  Mr.  Fairbanks  that  Wall 
Street  was  Easy  Money’s  other  name. 
Armed  with  his  grin,  he  marched  into  the 
office  of  De  Coppet  &  Doremus,  and 
when  the  manager  came  out  of  his  trance 
Shakespeare’s  worst  enemy  was  holding 
down  the  job  of  order  man. 

“The  name  Copp>et  appealed  to  me,”  he 
explains. 

He  is  still  remembered  in  that  oflSce,  fond¬ 
ly  but  fearfully.  He  did  his  work  well 
enough;  in  fact,  there  are  those  who  insist 
that  he  invented  scientific  management. 

“How  about  that?”  I  asked  him,  for  it 
puzzled  me. 

“Well,  you  see,  it  was  this  way:  For  five 
days  in  the  week  I  would  say,  ‘Quite  so’  to 
my  assistant,  no  matter  what  he  suggested. 
On  Saturday  I  would  dash  into  the  manager’s 


office,  wag  my  head,  knit  my  brow,  and 
exclaim,  ‘What  we  need  around  here  is 
efficiency.'  And  once  I  urged  the  purchase 
of  a  time-clock.” 

The  way  he  filled  his  spare  time  was  what 
bothered.  What  with  his  tumbling  tricks, 
boxing,  wrestling,  leap-frog  over  chairs,  and 
other  small  gaieties,  he  mussed  up  routine  to 
a  certain  extent.  But  he  was  not  discharged. 
At  a  point  where  the  firm  was  just  one  jump 
ahead  of  nervous  prostration,  along  came 
“Jack”  Beardsley  and  “Little”  Owen,  two 
husky  football  players  with  a  desire  to  see 
life  without  the  safety  clutch. 

The  three  approached  the  officials  of  a 
cattle-steamship,  and  by  persistent  claims 
to  the  effect  that  they  “had  a  way”  with 
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£  dumb  animals,  got  jobs  as  hay  stewards. 

“We  found  the  cows  ver\’  nice,”  com- 
>  j  ^  ments  Mr.  Fairbanks.  “No  one  can  get  me 

n  i  to  say  a  word  against  them.  But  those 

,  stokers!  And  those  other,  stable -maids! 

0  ‘  k  Pow!  We  had  to  fight  ’em  from  one  end 

■  A  voyage  to  the  other,  and  it  got  so 

n that  I  bit  myself  in  my  sleep. 

three  of  us  got  eight  shill- 
ings  apiece  when  we  landed  at 
Liverpool,  and  tickets  back,  but 
there  were  sev'eral  little  things 
about  Europe  that  bothered  us, 
and  we  thought  we’d  see  what 
the  trouble  was.” 

They  “hoboed”  it  through  England, 
THERE  IS  NO  CAMERA-  France,  and  Belgium,  working  at  any  old 

gathered  money  enough  to 
move  along,  whether  it  was  carr>-ing  water 
to  English  navvies  or  unloading  paving- 

HIS  SCRAPS  ARB 
REAL, 

VARIABLY 


blocks  from  a  Seine  boat. 
After  three  joyous  months, 
they  felt  the  call  of  the  cattle, 
and  came  home  on  another 
steamer. 

Back  on  his  native  heath, 
young  Fairbanks  took  a  shot 
from  the  hip  at  law,  but 
missed.  Then  he  got  a  job  in  a  machine¬ 
manufacturing  plant,  but  one  day  he  found 
that  his  carelessness  had  permitted  fifty 
dollars  to  accumulate,  and  he  breezed  down 
to  Cuba  and  Yucatan  to  see  what  op>enings 
there  were  for  capital.  Back  from  that 
tramping  trip,  he  figured  that  since  he  had 
not  annoyed  the  stage  for  some  time  it  cer¬ 
tainly  owed  him  something. 

His  return  to  the  drama  took  place  in 
“The  Rose  of  Plymouth  Town,”  a  play  in 
which  Miss  Minnie  Dupree  was  the  star. 
Meeting  Miss  Dupree,  I  asked  her  what 
sort  of  an  actor  Fairbanks  was  in  those  days. 

“Well,”  she  said  judicially,  “I 
think  that  he  was  about  the 
nicest  case  of  St.  Vitus’s  dance 
•that  ever  came  imder  my  no¬ 
tice.” 

William  .A.  Brady  got  him 
next.  Mr.  Brady  is  quite  a  dy¬ 
namo  himself,  and  there  w'as 
also  a  time  in  his  life  when  he 
managed  James  J.  Corbett.  The 
two  fell  into  each  other’s  arms 
with  a  cry  of  joy,  and  for  seven 
years  they  touched  off  dramatic 
e.xplosions  that  strewed  fat  ac¬ 
tors  all  over  the  landscape  and 
tore  miles  of  scenery  into  rib¬ 
bons. 

“Some  boy!”  was  Mr.  Brady’s 
tribute.  “Put  him  in  a  death 
scene  and  he’d  find  a  way  to 
break  the  furniture.” 

There  was  never  a  part  that 
“Doug”  Fairbanks  laydown  on. 

To  every  r61e  he  brought  joy  and  interest 
and  enthusiasm,  and  the  night  came  in¬ 
evitably  that  saw  his  name  in  electric 
letters. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  his  work  as  a 
star  “elevated”  the  drama,  but  it  may  safe¬ 
ly  be  claimed  that  he  never  appeared  in  any 
play  that  w’as  not  wholesome,  stimulating, 
and  helpful. 

Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  the 
movies  should  seek  such  an  actor,  and  they 
set  the  trap  with  attractive  bait. 


“Come  over  to  us,”  they  said,  “and  we'll 
let  you  do  anything  you  w’ant.  Outside  of 
poison  gas  and  actual  murder,  the  sky’s  the 
limit.” 

W’ithout  even  waiting  to  kick  off  his 
shoes,  “Doug”  Fairbanks  made  a  dive. 

“Say,”  he  said,  “I  felt  like  the  Irishman 
who  was  offered  money  to  tear  dow’n  a 
Protestant  church.” 

The  movie  magnates  got  what  they 
wanted,  and  Fairbanks  got  what  he  wanted. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  was  able  to 
“let  go”  with  all  the  force  of  his  dynamic 
individuality,  and  he  took  full  advantage 
of  the  opportunity. 

In  “The  I.,amb,”  his  first  adventure  before 
the  camera,  he  let  a  rattlesnake  crawl  over 
him,  tackled  a  mountain  lion,  jiu-jitsued  a 
bunch  of  Yaqui  Indians  until  they  bel¬ 
lowed,  and  operated  a  machine-gun. 

In  “His  Picture  in  the  Papers,”  he  was 
called  upon  to  run  an  automobile  over  a 
cliff,  engage  in  a  grueling  si.x- 
round  go  with  a  professional 
pugilist,  jump  off  an  Atlantic 
liner  and  swim  to  the  distant 
shore,  mix  it  up  in  a  furious 
battle  royal  with  a  half  dozen 
husky  gunmen,  leap  twice  from 
swiftly  moving  trains,  and  also 
to  resist  arrest  by  a  squad  of 
Jess  Willards  dressed  up  in 
IX)lice  uniforms. 

“The  Half-Breed”  carried  him 
out  to  California,  and,  among 
other  things,  threw  him  into 
the  heart  of  a  forest  fire  that 
had  been  carefully  kindled  in 
the  redwood  groves  of  Calaveras 
County.  Amid  a  rain  of  burn¬ 
ing  pine  tufts,  and  with  great 
branches  falling  to  the  ground 
aH  around  him,  “Douggie”  was 
required  to  dash  in  and  save 
the  gallant  sheriff  from  turning 
into  a  cinder.  Hair  and  eyelashes  grew  out 
again,  however,  his  blisters  healed,  and  in 
a  few  days  he  was  as  good  as  new. 

“The  Habit  of  Happiness”  was  rich  in 
stunts  that  would  have  made  even  Battling 
Nelson  turn  to  tatting  with  a  sigh  of  relieb 
Five  gangsters,  sicked  on  to  their  work  by 
the  villain,  waylaid  our  hero  on  the  stairs, 
and  in  the  rough-and-tumble  that  followed, 
it  was  his  duty  to  beat  each  and  every  one 
of  them  into  a  state  of  coma.  He  jjerformed 
his  task  so  conscientiously  that  his  hands 
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were  swollen  for  a  week,  not  to  mention  his 
eyes  and  nose.  As  for  the  five  extra  men 
who  posed  as  the  gangsters,  all  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  dock-walloping  was  far  less 
strenuous  than  art,  and  went  back  to  their 
former  jobs. 

“The  Good  Bad  Man”  was  a  Western 
picture  that  contained  a  thrill  to  every  foot 
of  film.  Our  hero  galloped  over  ^ 

mountains,  jumping  from  crag 
to  crag,  held  up  an  e.xpress  train  ..jfer 
single-handed  in  order  to  cajv 
ture  the  conductor’s  ticket- 
punch,  grappled  with  gigantic 
desperadoes  every  few  minutes, 
shot  up  a  saloon ,  and  was  dragged 
around  for  quite  a  while  at  the 
end  of  a  lynching  party’s  rope. 

“Reggie  Mixes  In”  was  one 
joyous  round  of  assault  and  sH| 

battery  from  beginning  to  end. 

Happening  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
dancer  in  a  Bowery  cabaret, 

Reggie  puts  family  and  fortune 
behind  him  and  takes  a  job  as  WB 

“bouncer”  so  as  to  be  near  his  * 

lady-love.  Aside  from  his  reg¬ 


ular  duties,  he  is  required  to  w’ork  overtime 
on  account  of  the  hatred  of  a  gang-leader 
who  also  loves  the  girl.  Five  scoundrels 
jump  Reggie,  and,  after  manhandling  four, 
he  drops  from  a  second-story  window  to 
the  neck  of  the  fifth,  and  chokes  him  with 
hands  and  legs.  After  which  he  carries  the 
senseless  wTetch  down  the  street,  and  gaily 
flicks  him,  as  it  were,  through  a 
L  window  at  the  villain’s  feet.  As 

‘  a  tasty  little  finish,  Reggie  and 

his  rival  lock  themselves  in  an 
^  empty  room,  and  engage  in  a 
contest  governed  by  packing- 
house  rules. 

Three  days  after  the  combat, 
by  the  way,  the  company  heads 
were  pleased  to  announce  that 
both  men  were  out  of  danger 
'Ip  unless  blood-p)oisoning  set  in. 

“The  Mysterx'  of  the  Leap- 
ing  Fish”  was  what  is  known  as 
Wlf"  a  “w’ater  picture,”  and  “Doug,” 

as  a  comedy  detective,  was 
^  compelled  to  make  a  human 

submarine  of  himself,  not  to 
mention  several  duels  in  the 
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dark  with  Japanese  thugs  and  opium  smug¬ 
glers. 

“Another  day  of  it,”  he  grinned,  “and  I’d 
have  grown  fins.” 

“Manhattan  Madness”  was  really  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  St.  Vitus’s  dance  set  to 
ragtime.  Our  hero  climbed  up  eaves-pipes, 
plunged  through  trap-doors  down  into  dun¬ 
geons,  jumped  from  the  roof  of  a  house  into 
a  tree,  kicked  his  way  in  and  out  of  secret 
closets,  and  engaged  in  hair-raising  com¬ 
bats  with  desperate  villains  ever>'  few  min¬ 
utes. 

It  is  net  only  the  case  that  “Doug”  Fair¬ 
banks  made  good  with  the  movie  fans. 
What  is  more  to  the  p>oint,  he  made  good 
with  the  “bunch”  itself.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  the  “legitimate”  star,  going  over 
into  pictures,  evades  and  avoids  the  “rough 
stuff.”  To  some  humble,  hardy  “double” 
is  assigned  the  actual  work  of  falling  off  the 
cliff,  riding  at  full  sp>eed  across  granite 
hedges,  taking  a  good  hard  punch  in  the 
nose,  or  plunging  from  the  top  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  building. 

Alany  an  honest  cowpuncher,  taking  his 
girl  to  the  show  with  him  to  let  her  see 
what  a  daredevil  he  is,  has  died  the  death 
upon  discovering  that  he  w’as  merely 
“doubling”  for  some  cow-eyed  hero  who 
lacked  the  nerv'e  to  do  the  stunt  himself. 

“Doug”  Fairbanks  is  one  of  the  few 
movie  heroes  who  have  never  had  a 
“double.”  He  asks  no  man  to  do  that 
which  he  is  afraid  to  do  himself.  No  fall  is 
too  hard  for  him,  no  fight  too  furious,  no 
ride  too  dangerous.  There  is  not  a  single 
one  of  his  pictures  in  which  he  hasn’t  taken 
a  chance  of  breaking  his  neck  or  his  bones; 


but,  as  one  bronco- 
buster  observ’ed,  “He 
jes’  licks  his  lips  an’ 
asks  for  more.” 

To  be  sure,  few 
actors  have  brought 
such  super-physical 
equipment  to  the 
strenuous  work  of  the 
movies.  Fairbanks, 
in  addition  to  being 
blessed  with  a  strong, 
lithe  body,  has  de¬ 
veloped  it  by  e.vpert 
devotion  to  every  form  of  athletic 
sport.  He  swims  well,  is  a  crack 
boxer,  a  good  polo  player,  a  splendid 
WTestler,  a  skilful  acrobat,  a  fast 
nmner,  and  an  absolutely  fearless 
rider. 

There  is  never  a  picture  during 
the  progress  of  which  he  does  not 
interpolate  some  sudden  bit  of  busi¬ 
ness  as  the  result  of  his  quick  wit 
and  dynamic  enthusiasm.  In  one 
play,  for  instance,  he  was  supposed 
to  enter  a  house  at  sight  of  his 
sweetheart  beckoning  to  him  from 
an  upper  window,  .^s  he  passed 
up  the  steps,  however,  his  roving 
eye  caught  sight  of  the  porch  rail¬ 
ing,  a  window-ledge,  and  a  balcony, 
and  in  a  Hash  he  was  scaling  the 
facade  of  the  house  like  any  cat. 

In  another  play  he  was  trapp>ed 
on  the  roof  of  a  country  home.  Suddenly 
Fairbanks,  disregarding  the  plan  of  retreat 
indicated  by  the  author,  gave  a  wild  leap 
into  a  near-by  maple,  managed  to  catch  a 
bough,  and  proceeded  to  the 
ground  in  a  series  of  convulsive 
falls  that  gave  the  director 
heart-failure. 

During  “The  Half-Breed” 
picture,  some  of  the  action  took 
place  about  a  fallen  redwood 
that  had  its  great  roots  fully 
twenty  feet  into  the  air. 

“Climb  up  on  top  of  those 
roots,  Doug,”  yell^  the  di¬ 
rector. 

Instead  of  that,  “Douggie” 
went  up  to  a  young  sapling 
that  grew  at  the  base  of  the 
fallen  tree.  Bending  it  down  to 
the  ground,  as  an  archer  bends 
his  bow’,  he  gave  a  sudden 
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spring,  and  let  the  tough  birch  catapult 
him  to  the  highest  root. 

“What  do  you  want  me  to  do  now?”  he 
grinned. 

“Come  back  the  same  way,”  grinned  the 
director. 

Most  “legitimate”  actors — the  valuation 
is  their  own — find  the  movies  rather  dull. 
Time  hangs  very  heavily  upon  their  hands. 
As  one  remarked  to  me  in  tones  that  were 
thick  with  a  divine  despair:  “There’s  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  for  a  chap  to  do.  In  lots  of 
the  God-forsaken  holes  they  drag  you  .  to, 
there  isn’t  even  a  hotel.  No  companion¬ 
ship,  no  diversion  of  any  kind,  and  often¬ 
times  no  bathtubs.” 

Douglas  Fairbanks  enters  no  such  com¬ 
plaint.  He  draws  upon  the  energy  and  in¬ 
terest  that  ought  to  be  in  every  human  be¬ 
ing,  and  when  entertainment  is  not  in  sight, 
he  goes  after  it.  When  they  were  making 
“The  Half-Breed”  pictures  in  the  Carquinez 
woods  of  Northern  California,  he  w’as  never 
seen  around  camp  e.xcept  when  actually 
needed  by  the  camera  man.  Upon  his  re¬ 
turn  from  these  absences,  it  was  noticed 
that  his  hands  were  usually  bleeding,  and 
his  clothing  stained  and  torn. 

“What  in  the  name  of  mischief  have  you 
been  doing  now?”  the  director  demanded 
on  a  day  when  Fairbanks’s  wardrobe  was 
almost  a  total  loss. 

“Trappin’,”  chirped  the  star. 

Beating  about  the  woods,  Bret  Harte  in 
hand,  he  had  managed  to  discover  an  old 
woodsman  who  still  held  to  the  ancient  in¬ 
dustries  of  his  youth.  The  trapper’s  spe¬ 
cialty  was  “bob  cats,”  and  the  bleeding 
hands  and  torn  clothes  came  from  “Doug’s” 
earnest  efforts  to  handle  the  “varmints” 
just  as  his  venerable  preceptor  handled 
them.  Out  of  the  experience,  at  least,  he 
brought  an  intimate  knowledge  of  field,  for¬ 
est,  and  stream,  for  over  the  fire  and  in  their 
walks  he  had  pumped  the  old  man  dry. 

In  the  same  way  he  made  “The  Good 
Bad  Man”  hand  him  over  ever>-thing  of 
value  that  frontier  life  contained.  The  pic¬ 
ture  was  taken  out  in  the  Mohave  desert; 
for  the  making  of  it  the  director  had  scour¬ 
ed  the  West  for  riders  and  ropers  and  cow¬ 
boys  of  the  old  school.  “He  men” — every 
one  of  them,  and  for  a  time  they  looked 
with  dislike  and  suspicion  upon  the  “star,” 
but  when  they  saw  that  Fairbanks  did  not 
ask  for  any  “double,”  and  took  the  hardest 
tumble  with  a  grin,  they  received  him  in- 
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to  their  fellowship-  with  a  heartfelt  yell. 

Dull  in  the  Mohave  desert?  Why,  he 
had  to  sit  up  nights  to  keep  even  with  his 
engagements.  From  one  man  he  learned 
bronco-busting,  from  another  fancy  rop¬ 
ing,  and  from  others  all  that  there  is  to  know 
about  horses,  cattle,  mountain,  and  plain. 
And  around  the  camp-fires  he  got  stories  of 
the  winning  of  the  West  such  as  never  found 
their  way  into  histories. 

When  one  picture  called  for  jiu-jitsu  work, 
he  didn’t  rest  satisfied  with  learning  just 
enough  to  “get  by.”  Ever>’  spare  moment 
found  him  in  a  clinch  with  the  Japanese 
expert,  mastering  ever>'  secret,  perfecting 
himself  in  ever\’  hold.  Same  way  with  box¬ 
ing.  W’hen  no  pugilists  came  handy,  he 
put  on  the  gloves  with  any  one  willing  to 
take  chances  on  a  black  eye,  keeping  at  it 
until  to-day  they  hav'e  to  hire  professionals 
when  he  figures  in  a  movie  fight. 

W’hen  they  made  a  “water”  picture,  he 
never  stopped  until  he  could  duplicate 
every  trick  known  to  the  “professor”  who 
drilled  the  extra  men.  He  took  advantage 
of  a  biplane  flight  to  make  friends  with  the 
aeronaut,  and  by  the  time  the  picture  was 
done,  he  was  as  good  a  driver  as  the  expert. 
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No  matter  where  he  is,  or  what  the  job, 
he  finds  something  to  interest  because  he 
goes  ujxin  the  theory  that  every  minute  is 
meant  to  be  lived.  ^Nlaroon  him  at  a  cross¬ 
roads,  with  five  hours  until  train  time,  and 
he’d  have  the  operator’s  first  name  in  ten 
minutes  and  be  learning  the  Morse  alpha¬ 
bet,  after  which  he  would  rush  up  to  his 
new  friend’s  house  to  see  the  babies  or  to 
pass  judgment  on  a  Holstein  calf  or  a  Black 
Minorca  brood. 

It  is  the  tremendously  human  quality, 
more  than  anything  else,  that  gets  him 
across.  People  like  him  because  he  likes 
them.  He  attracts  interest  because  he  takes 
interest.  Talk  with  any  of  the  big  men  in 
the  motion-picture  industry,  that  is,  those 
with  brains  and  education,  and  they  will  tell 
you  that  personality  counts  more  in  pic¬ 
tures  than  it  does  on  the  stage. 

H.  E.  Aitken,  president  of  the  Triangle 
Film  Corporation,  said  to  me:  “The  screen 
is  intimate.  The  camera  brings  the  actor 
right  into  your  lap.  In  the  speaking  drama, 
make-up  and  footlights  change  and  hide, 
but  not  the  least  flicker  of  expression  is  lost 
in  the  picture.  It’s  a  test  of  realness,  and 
it  takes  a  real  man  or  a  real  woman  to  stand 
it.  Art  isn’t  the  thing  at  all,  nor  do  looks 
count  for  half  as  much  as  people  sup¬ 
pose.  It’s  what’s  back  of  the  art  and  the 


looks  that  makes  the  hit, 
and  if  they  haven’t  got 
something,  the  artist  and 
the  beauty  don’t  last  long. 
VV'e  picked  Douglas  Fair¬ 
banks  as  a  likely  film  star, 
not  on  account  of  his  stunts, 
as  the  majority  think,  but 
because  of  the  splendid  hu¬ 
manness  that  fairly  oozed 
out  of  him.” 

When  he  isn’t  before  the 
camera,  or  fooling  with  an 
airship  or  a  motor,  or  play¬ 
ing  with  children,  or  “get- 
tin’  acquainted”  with  a 
tramp  or  a  trapper,  or 
practising  stunts  with  a 
rope  or  a  horse,  young  Mr. 
Fairbanks  fills  in  his  spare 
time  writing  scenarios.  As 
every  one  knows,  the  mo¬ 
tion-picture  drama  has  been 
a  tawdry  thing  for  the  most 
part — either  a  rehash  of  old 
stage  plays,  novels,  and 
short  stories,  or  else  mediocre  “origin¬ 
alities”  that  epitomized  banality.  Young 
Mr.  Fairbanks  dissented  from  the  estab¬ 
lished  custom  from  the  very  start. 

“It’s  all  wrong,”  he  declared.  “VV’e’ve 
got  to  stand  on  our  own  feet.  Develop 
your  own  dramatists!” 

Practically  every  play  in  which  he  has 
appeared  sprang  from  his  personal  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  in  many  of  them  he  has  collabo¬ 
rated  with  the  scenario  writer.  The  three 
things  that  he  demands  are  Action,  Whole¬ 
someness,  and  Sentiment  that  rings  true. 

Never  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that 
Douglas  Fairbanks  starts  and  finishes  with 
mere  good  humor  and  physical  exuberance. 
There  is  more  to  him  than  his  grin,  for  his 
mind  is  as  strong  and  vigorous  as  his  body. 
He  reads  and  thinks,  and  behind  his  smile 
is  a  quick  and  eager  sympathy  that  takes 
account  of  the  sadnesses  of  life  as  well  as 
its  promises. 

“The  Habit  of  Happiness”  was  very  much 
his  own  idea,  and  in  it  he  took  occasion  to 
show'  a  midnight  bread-line,  the  misery  of 
the  slums,  and  various  forms  of  social  in¬ 
justice.  It  isn’t  that  he  thinks  himself 
called  to  uplift  and  reform,  but,  as  he  ex¬ 
presses  it,  “Every  little  bit  helps.” 

In  the  last  talk  that  I  had  with  him,  he 
was  enthusiastic  over  the  future  of  the 
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B  “What  does  hurt,  though,” 

he  admitted,  “is  the  absence  of 
V&v  response.  I  don’t  mean  ap- 
plause,  but  the  something  that 
comes  up  over  the  footlights  to 
you  from  the  audience,  the  big 
something  that  tells  you  in- 
>  stantly  whether  you  have  hit 

it  or  missed,  whether  you  are  ringing  true 
or  false.  You  don’t  get  that  in  the  pic¬ 
tures.  Your  audience  is  the  director,  and 
you  know  that  it  will  be  weeks  or  months 
before  your  work  is  going  to  get  its  test. 

“But  in  ever>  thing  else,  the  movie  has 
the  talkie  skinned  a  mile.  Instead  of 
mouthing  somebody  else’s  words,  you  are 
doing  the  thing  yourself.  There’s  action, 
and  life — one  day  you  are  in  the  forest,  the 
next  in  the  desert,  the  next  on  the  sea.” 

“Nonsensel"  I  e.xclaimed.  “I  understand 
that  it’s  all  done  in  a  studio.” 

“I  had  the  idea  myself,”  he  laughed. 
“But  no  more.  When  I  was  in  the  talkies, 
I  used  to  hear  a  lot  about  realism.  Father 
must  wash  in  a  real  basin  with  real  water 
and  real  soap.  There  had  to  be  two  hens 
at  least  in  everx*  barnyard  scene,  and  when 
Lottie  came  home  from  the  cruel  city,  she 
had  to  have  a  real  baby  in  her  arms.  Lordy, 
I  never  knew  what  realism  w’as  until  I  struck 
the  movies.  They’ve  gone  crazy  over  it. 

“  ‘The  Half-Breed,’  you  know,  was  adapt¬ 
ed  from  one  of  Bret  Harte’s  stories,  and 
nothing  w’ould  do  the  director  but  a  trip 
up  to  the  Carquinez  w’oods  in  northern 
California.  A  forest  fire  figured  in  one  of 


movies  as  a  world  force.  He  speaks  in  ideas 
rather  than  words,  for  when  he  feels  that 
he  has  indicated  the  thought  he  never 
troubles  to  finish  the  particular  sentence. 

“Pictures  are  like  music,”  he  declared. 
“They  speak  a  universal  language.  Great 
industry — just  in  its  infancx- — before  long 
films  will  pass  from  one  countn.’  to  another 
— internationalism.  W'hy  not?  Love,  hate, 
grief,  ambition,  laughter — they  belong  to 
one  race  as  much  as  another — all  peoples 
understand  them.  It’s  hard  to  hate  people 
after  you  know  them.  Pictures  will  let  us 
know  each  other.  They’ll  break  down  the 
hard  national  lines  that  now  make  for  war 
and  suspicion.” 

Other  things  followed,  for  we  discussed 
everything  from  cabbages  to  kings,  and 
then*!  plumped  the  question  at  him  that  I 
had  been  waiting  to  ask  from  the  first. 

“How  do  you  like  the  movies  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  speaking  drama?  Come  now, 
cross  your  heart  and  hope  to  die.  When 
the  night  comes  down  and  the  lights  go  up. 
isn’t  there  a  blue  minute  now  and  then?” 

“Surest  thing  you  know,”  he  grinned. 
“It  isn’t  because  there’s  such  a  radical  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  talkies  and  the  movies, 
however.”  [He  refers  to  musical  comedy 
as  the  “screamies.”]  “The  play  in  the 
theatre  is  largely  a  matter  of  pantomime, 
you  know.  Dialogue  is  employed  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  actual  plot  only  w'hen  it  is  im¬ 
possible  or  impracticable  to  do  it  with 
dumb  show.  And  when  I  think  of  some  of 
the  lines  I’ve  been  called  upon  to  spout,  I 
can’t  say  that  I  regret  the  moxies’  lack  of 
dialogue. 
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the  scenes,  but  I  never  thought  much  about 
it  until  I  saw  them  bringing  up  some  chemi¬ 
cal  engines,  hose  reels,  and  five  or  six  fire- 
brigades. 

“  ‘What’s  the  idea?’  I  asked. 

“‘To  keep  the  flames  from  spreading,’ 
they  told  me. 

“And  let  me  tell  you,  it  was  some  fire. 
After  I  got  out  of  it,  I  felt  like  a  shave  from 
a  Mexican  barber.” 

“What  effect  is  the  movie  going  to  have  on 
the  speaking  drama?”  was  my  next  question. 

“Look  at  the  effect  it’s  had  already,”  he 
said.  “Shaw  is  the  only  playAvright  clever 
enough  to  write  dialogue  that  will  hold  any 
number  of  people  in  the  theatre.  The  mo¬ 
tion  picture  has  made  the  public  demand 
action.  It  has  changed  the  plot  and  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  drama  completely.” 

“Do  you  think  that  a  good  thing? 
Doesn’t  it  mean  the  substitution  of  feeling 
for  thinking?” 

“W’ell,”  he  answ'ered  slowiy,  “the  world 
goes  forward  through  the  heart  rather  than 
through  the  head.  Happiness,  to  my  mind, 
is  emotional,  not  mental.  And  the  movie 
has  brought  happiness  to  millions  whose 


lives  w-ere  formerly  drab  and  sordid.  I  love 
to  go  into  these  h'ttle  halls  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  and  see  the  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  packed  there  of  an  evening.  Theatri¬ 
cal  companies  never  reached  the  villages, 
and  the  men  had  no  place  but  the  saloon, 
the  women  no  place  but  the  kitchen  or  the 
front  porch.  The  camera  has  brought  the 
world  to  their  doors,  and  life  is  richer,  hap¬ 
pier,  and  better  for  it.” 

Take  him  as  he  stands,  and  Douglas  Fair¬ 
banks  comes  close  to  being  the  “real  thing.” 
Men  like  him  as  well  as  w'omen,  and,  best 
proof  of  all,  the  “kids”  adore  him.  On  a 
recent  visit  to  Denver,  his  old  home  towm, 
youngsters  followed  him  in  droves,  clamor¬ 
ing  for  a  chance  to  “feel  his  muscle.”  The 
mayor,  no  less,  had  him  address  a  public 
meeting,  the  feature  of  which,  by  the  way, 
was  this  piped  inquiry  from  the  gallery: 

“Say,  Doug,  can  youse  w'hip  William  Far- 
num?” 

And  let  no  one  quarrel  with  this  popular¬ 
ity.  It  is  a  good  sign,  a  healthful  sign,  a 
token  that  the  blood  of  America  still  runs 
w'arm  and  red,  and  that  chalk  has  not  yet 
softened  our  bones. 
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COME  I  killed  in  the  caisson, 

^  And  some  I  dared  to  their  fall; 

One  to  each  floor  was  the  toll  I  took — 
There  were  twenty-odd  in  all. 

Crippled,  crushed,  or  died  of  the  bends 
Ere  the  last  roof -tile  was  laid — 

But  I  never  passed  my  dividends, 

And  the  coupons  all  are  paid. 

'  I  'W'ENTV'-ODD,  on  the  job  alone. 

But  a  score  lie  stark  behind 
W’here  the  shapes  for  my  giant  frame  were 
rolled. 

My  onyx  and  bronze  were  mined. 

Four  in  each  thousand — so  they  went. 
Shattered,  or  burned  alive: 

But  my  stock  is  earning  seven  per  cent. 
And  the  bonds  are  paying  five. 


*  I  'HE  plans  came  white  from  the  drafts- 
men. 

And  they  laid  them,  fine  and  fair, 
On  a  costly  desk,  while  directors  sat 
Each  in  his  leather  chair. 

Beam  and  column  and  pier  and  base — 
That's  where  the  blood-marks  are; 

But  the  laid  mosaic  hides  the  place — 

A  nd  my  stock  brings  more  than  par. 

^  I  'HE  stairs  are  colored  marble 
And  the  panels  malachite; 

But  watchmen  guard  on  every  floor. 

And  the  lamps  burn  day  and  night; 

For  if  They  should  come,  in  dead  parade — 
Mangled,  formless,  burned — 

Could  ever  another  lease  be  made, 

Or  the  dividend  be  earned? 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  JOSEPH  CLEMENT  COLL 


At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Athelstan 
^  King,  a  captain  in  the  Indian  army,  is 
assigned  to  Secret  Ser\’ice  duty  in  the 
Himalayas.  India’s  forces  are  mostly  oversea, 
and  the  Hill  Tribes,  which  always  take  advan¬ 
tage,  are  threatening  to  overrun  all  India  in  a 
Holy  War.  King’s  orders  call  for  a  journey  to 
Khinjan,  and  the  solution  of  the  mystery  of 
Khinjan  Caves.  Also,  he  is  directed  to  work 
with  Yasmini,  the  most  fascinating  and  mys¬ 
terious  woman  in  all  India,  who  claims  to  have 
the  freedom  of  Khinjan. 

She  sends  him  a  curious  bracelet  as  his  pass¬ 
port.  and  with  some  of  her  men  he  follows  her 
up  Khyber  Pass.  Deep  in  the  Pass  he  assumes 
the  disguise  of  a  hakim — a  converted  Hindu 
physician.  He  then  adopts  the  name  of  Kur- 
ram  Khan,  and  so  enters  the  walled  city  of 
Khinjan.  On  a  trumped-up  claim  he  is  ad¬ 


mitted  to  the  hidden  Caves,  which  lie  in  ledges 
bordering  the  heart  of  a  hollow  limestone 
mountain.  A  spacious  cavern  is  assigned  to 
King  and  his  men,  and  here  the  Khinjan  sick 
and  wounded  swarm  for  help.  On  awakening 
ne.xt  morning,  after  a  restless  sleep,  King  dis¬ 
covers  that  his  bracelet  is  gone. 

In  the  evening  he  is  taken  to  a  great  cavern, 
where  all  the  men  of  Khinjan  are  assembled; 
and  here  on  a  lofty  ledge  Yasmini  appears, 
radiantly  beautiful  and  revered  almost  as  a 
princess.  King  is  summoned  to  stand  forth  and 
give  proof  that  he  has  paid  the  price  of  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Caves:  that  he  has  slain  a  man  before 
witnesses  in  the  teeth  of  written  law.  A  human 
head  is  slipped  into  his  hands  by  way  of  evi¬ 
dence — his  own  brother’s  head.  The  ordeal 
over,  he  is  rushed  away  through  a  network  of 
dark  tunnels,  and  finally  comes  to  a  great  rocky 
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cavern,  where  he  learns  the  inner  secret  of  the 
Caves:  There  before  him  a  Roman  soldier  and 
a  Grecian  woman,  dead  two  thousand  years 
before,  lie  side  by  side  as  if  asleep.  The  woman 
looks  amazingly  like  Yasmini;  and  on  the  man’s 
arm  is  the  bracelet  King  has  worn.  While  King 
stares,  Yasmini  enters  and,  after  she  has  made 
him  see  that  he  himself  is  like  the  Roman  sol¬ 
dier,  she  tells  him  that  they  two  are  destined  by 
the  gods  to  found  a  world  empire  as  these  two 
sleepers  must  have  tried  to  do.  She  leads  him 
away  to  an  inner  room,  where  she  unfolds  to 
him  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Caves,  trying  by 
every  art  to  make  him  renounce  his  loyalty  to 
India  and  to  accept  her  great  ambition  as  bis  own. 

NOW  the  art  of  ruling  India  con¬ 
sists  not  in  treading  barefooted 
on  scorpions — not  in  virtuous 
indignation  at  men  who  know 
no  better — but  in  seeking  for  and  making 
much  of  the  gold  that  lies  ever  amid  the 
dross.  There  is  gold  in  the  character  of  any 
man  who  once  passed  the  grilling  tests  be¬ 
fore  enlistment  in  a  British-Indian  regiment. 
It  may  need  experience  to  lay  a  finger  on  it, 
but  it  is  surely  there. 

“I  heard,”  said  King,  “as  I  came  toward 
the  Khyber  in  great  haste  (for  the  police 

were  at  my  heels) - ” 

“Ah,  the  police!”  the  Pathan  grinned 
pleasantly.  The  implication  was  that  at 
some  time  or  other  he  had  left  his  mark 
on  the  police. 

“1  heard,”  said  King,  “that  men  are  flock¬ 
ing  back  to  their  old  regiments.” 

“Aye,  but  not  men  with  a  price  on  their 
heads,  little  hakim!” 

“I  could  not  say,”  said  King.  To  seem 
to  know  too  much  is  as  bad  as  to  drink  too 
much.  “But  I  heard  say  that  the  Sirkar  has 
offered  pardons  to  all  deserters  who  return.” 

“Hah!  The  Sirkar  must  be  afraid.  The 
Sirkar  needs  men!” 

“For  myself,”  said  King,  “a  whole  skin 
in  the  Hills  seems  better  than  one  full  of 
bullet-holes  in  India.” 

“Hah!  But  thou  art  a  hakim,  not  a  sol¬ 
dier.” 

“True!”  said  King. 

“Tell  me  that  again!  Free  pardons? 
Free  pardons  for  all  deserters?” 

“So  I  heard.” 

“.\h!  But  I  was  seen  to  slay  a  man  of 
my  own  regiment.” 

“On  this  side  the  border  or  that?”  asked 
King,  artfully. 

“On  this  side.” 


When  •she  finds  she  is  winning  only  his  ad¬ 
miration — neither  his  love  nor  hLs  will — she 
writes  a  letter  to  authorities  in  India,  branding 
King  a  traitor.  This  is  to  cut  him  off  forever 
from  return.  Aftenvard,  when  she  is  showing 
him  the  lives  of  the  two  sleepers  in  a  crystal,  he 
collapses  with  weariness,  and  she  believes  him 
to  be  mesmerized  and  in  her  power.  When  he 
awakes  he  is  alone  in  a  strange  cavern.  Mu¬ 
hammad  .\nim,  Yasmini’s  bitter  enemy,  who 
resents  her  power,  finds  him  here  and  carries 
him  away  a  prisoner.  .\s  opportunity  offers. 
King  questions  his  guard,  a  Pathan,  and  dis¬ 
covers  that  the  fellow  had  once  served  in  the 
Indian  Army. 

“Ah,  but  you  were  seen.” 

“Aye!  But  that  is  no  man’s  business.  In 
India  I  earned  my  salt.  I  obeyed  the  law. 
There  is  no  law  here  in  the  Hills.  I  am 
minded  to  go  back  and  seek  that  pardon! 
It  would  feel  good  to  stand  in  the  ranks 
again,  with  a  stiff-backed  sahib  out  in  front 
of  me,  and  the  thunder  of  the  gun-wheels 
going  by.  The  salt  was  good!  Come  thou 
with  me!” 

“The  pardon  is  for  deserters,”  King  ob¬ 
jected,  “not  for  political  offenders.” 

“Haugh!”  said  the  Pathan,  bringing  down- 
his  flat  hand  hard  on  the  hakim’s  thigh. 
“I  will  attend  to  that  for  thee.  I  will 
obtain  my  pardon  first.  Then  will  I  lead 
thee  by  the  hand  to  the  Kamal  sahib,  and 
lie  to  him,  and  say,  ‘This  is  the  one  who  per¬ 
suaded  me  against  my  will  to  come  back 
to  the  regiment.’  ” 

“And  he  will  believe?  Nay,  I  would  be 
afraid!”  said  King. 

“Would  a  pardon  not  be  good?”  the 
Pathan  asked  him.  “A  pardon,  and  leave 
to  swagger  through  the  bazaars  again  and 
make  trouble  with  the  wives  of  fat  traders 
— a  pardon — Allah!  It  would  be  good 
to  salute  the  Karnal  sahib  and  see  him 
raise  a  finger  thus;  and  to  have  the  Captain 
sahib  call  me  a  scoundrel — or  some  worse 
name,  if  he  loved  me  very  much,  for  the 
English  are  a  strange  race - ” 

“Thou  art  a  dreamer!”  said  King.  “Un¬ 
tie  my  hands;  the  thong  cuts  me.” 

The  Pathan  obeyed.  “Dreamer,  am  I? 
It  is  good  to  dream  such  dreams.  By 
Allah,  I’ve  a  mind  to  see  that  dream  come 
true!  I  never  slew  a  man  on  Indian  soil, 
only  in  these  Hills.  I  will  go  to  them,  and 
say,  ‘Here  I  am!  I  am  a  deserter.  I  seek 
that  pardon!’  Truly  I  will  go!  Come  thou 
with  me,  little  hakim!” 
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“Nay,”  said  King.  “I  have  .another 
thought.” 

“What  then?” 

“You,  who  were  seen  to  slay  a  man  a 
yard  this  side  of  the  border - ” 

“Nay,  half  a  mile  this  side!” 

“Half  a  mile  then.  You  who  were  seen 
to  slay  a  fellow  soldier  of  your  regiment, 
and  I  who  am  political  offender,  do  not  win 
pardons  as  easily  as  that.” 

“Would  they  hang  us?”  That  was  the 
first  squeamishness  the  Pathan  had  shown 
of  any  kind,  but  men  of  his  race  would  rather 
be  tortured  to  death  than  hanged  in  a 
merciful  hem{)en  noose. 

“They  would  hang  us,”  said  King,  “unless 
we  came  bearing  gifts.” 

“Gifts?  Has  Allah  touched  thee?  What 
gifts  should  we  bring?  A  dozen  stolen  rifles? 
A  bag  of  silver?  And  I  am  the  dreamer, 
am  I?” 

“Nay,”  said  King.  “I  am  the  dreamer. 
I  have  seen  a  good  vision.” 

“Well?” 

“There  are  others  in  Khinjan  who  wear 
British  medals?” 

The  Pathan  nodded. 

“How  many?”  asked  King. 

“Hundreds.  Men  fight  first  on  one  side, 
then  on  the  other,  being  true  to  either  side 
while  the  contract  lasts.  In  all  there  must 
be  the  makings  of  many  regiments  among 
the  Hills.” 

King  nodded.  He  himself  had  seen  the 
chieftains  come  to  parley  after  the  Tirah 
War.  Most  of  them  had  worn  British 
medals,  and  had  worn  them  proudly.  “If 
we  two,”  he  said,  speaking  slowly,  “could 
sp)eak  with  some  of  those  men,  and  stir  the 
spirit  in  them,  and  jjersuade  them  to  feel 
as  thou  dost,  mentioning  the  pardon  for 
deserters  and  the  probability  of  bonuses 
to  the  time-expired  for  reenlistment;  if  we 
could  march  down  the  Khyber  with  a 
hundred  such,  or  even  with  fifty,  or  wth 
twenty-five,  or  with  a  dozen  men — we  could 
leceive  our  pardon  for  the  sake  of  service 
rendered.” 

“Good!”  The  Pathan  thumped  him  on 
the  back  so  hard  that  his  eyes  watered. 

“We  would  have  to  use  much  caution,” 
King  advised  him,  when  he  was  able  to 
speak  again. 

“Aye!  If  Bull-with-a-beard  got  wind  of 
it  he  would  have  us  crucified.  And  if  she 
heard  of  it — ”  He  was  silent.  Apparently 
there  were  no  words  in  his  tongue  that  could 


compass  his  dread  of  her  revenge.  He  was 
silent  for  ten  minutes,  and  King  sat  still 
beside  him,  letting  memory  of  other  days 
do  its  work — memory  of  the  long,  clean 
regimental  lines,  and  of  order  and  decency, 
and  of  justice  handed  out  to  all  and  sundry 
by  gentlemen  who  did  not  think  themselves 
too  good  to  wear  a  native  regiment’s 
uniform. 

“In  two  days  I  could  do  the  drill  again  as 
well  as  ever,”  he  said  at  last.  Then  they 
were  silent  again  for  fifteen  minutes  more. 
“I  could  always  shoot,”  he  murmured.  “I 
could  always  shoot.” 

When  Muhammad  Anim  came  back  they 
had  both  forgotten  to  replace  the  lashing 
on  King’s  wrists,  but  the  mullah  seemed 
not  to  notice  it. 

“Come!”  he  ordered,  with  a  sideways  jerk 
of  his  great  ugly  head,  and  then  stood 
muttering  impatiently  while  they  obeyed. 

He  had  twice  the  number  of  women  with 
him,  but  none  of  them  the  same;  and  he  had 
brought  five  ruffians  to  guard  them.  Then 
the  women  were  made  to  gather  up  King’s 
belongings,  and  at  a  word  from  the  mullah 
they  started  in  single  file — the  mullah 
leading,  then  two  men,  then  King,  then  the 
Orakzai  Pathan,  and  then  the  other  three. 
The  Pathan  began  to  whisper  busily  to  the 
man  next  behind,  and,  noticing  that.  King 
looked  straight  forward,  and  contented 
himself.  His  heart  was  singing  within  him. 
He  did  not  feel  in  the  least  like  a  prisoner. 

They  marched  downward  through  inter¬ 
minable  tunnels  and  along  ledges  hung 
between  earth  and  heaven,  until  they  came 
at  last  to  the  tunnel  leading  to  the  one 
entrance  into  Khinjan  Caves.  Just  before 
they  entered  it  two  more  of  the  mullah’s 
men  came  up  with  them,  leading  horses. 
One  horse  was  for  the  mullah,  and  they 
helped  King  mount  the  other,  showing  him 
more  respect  than  is  usually  shown  a 
prisoner  in  the  Hills. 

Then  the  mullah  led  the  way  into  the 
tunnel,  and  he  seemed  in  deadly  fear.  The 
echo  of  the  hoofbeats  irritated  him.  He 
eyed  each  hole  in  the  roof  as  if  Yasmini 
might  be  expected  to  shoot  down  at  him,  or 
drench  him  with  boiling  oil,  and  hurried  past 
each  of  them  at  a  trot,  only  to  draw  rein 
immediately  aftenvard  because  the  noise 
was  too  great. 

His  men  had  been  at  work  here,  too,  for 
at  intervals  lay  dead  bodies,  of  men  whom 
Yasmini  must  have  posted  there;  but  where 
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was  she?  Each  of  them  lay  with  a  knife 
in  his  back,  and  the  mullah’s  men  {Assessed 
themselves  of  rifles  and  knives  and  cart¬ 
ridges,  wiping  off  blood  that  had  scarcely 
cooled. 

When  they  came  to  the  end  of  the  tunnel 
it  was  to  find  the  door  into  the  mosque 
open,  and  twenty  of  Muhammad  Anim’s 
men  standing  guard  over  the  eyelashless 
mullah.  They  had  bound  and  gagged  him. 
At  a  word  from  Muhammad  Anim  they 
loosed  him;  and  at  a  threat  the  hairless  one 
gave  a  signal  that  brought  the  great  stone 
door  sliding  forward  on  its  oiled  bronze 
grooves. 

Then,  with  a  dozen  jests  thrown  to  the 
hairless  one  for  consolation,  and  an  utter 
indifference  to  the  sacredness  of  the  mosque 
floor,  they  sought  outer  air,  Muhammad 
Anim  leading  up  the  Street  of  the  Dw'ellings 
tow’ard  Khin Jan’s  outer  ramparts.  They 
reached  the  outer  gate  without  incident 
and  hurried  into  the  great  dry  valley  beyond 
it.  As  they  rode  across  the  valley  the 
mullah  thumbed  a  long  string  of  beads. 
Unlike  Yasmini,  he  w'as  praying  to  one  god; 
but  he  seemed  to  have  many  prayers.  His 
back  was  a  picture  of  determined  treachery 


— the  backs  of  his  men  were  expressions  of 
the  creed  that  “He  shall  keep  who  can!” 
King  rode  all  but  last  now,  and  had  a  good 
view  of  their  unconsciously  vaunted  black¬ 
guardism.  There  was  not  a  hint  of  honor 
or  tenderness  among  the  lot,  man,  woman, 
or  mullah.  Yet  his  heart  sang  within  him 
as  if  he  were  riding  to  his  own  marriage 
feast! 

Last  of  all,  close  behind  him,  marched 
his  friend  the  Orakzai  Pa  than,  and  as  they 
picked  their  way  among  the  boulders  across 
the  mile-wide  moat  they  two  contrived  to 
fall  a  little  to  the  rear.  The  Pathan  began 
speaking  in  a  w’hisper,  and  King,  riding  with 
lowered  head  as  if  he  were  studying  the 
dangerous  track,  listened  with  both  ears. 

“She  sent  her  man  Rewa  Gunga  to  the 
Khyber  with  a  message,”  he  whispered. 
“He  took  a  few  men  with  him,  and  he  is  to 
send  them  with  the  message  when  they 
reach  the  Khyber,  but  he  is  to  come  back. 
All  he  w’ent  for  is  to  make  sure  the  message 
is  not  intercepted,  for  Bull-with-a-beard  is 
growing  reckless  these  days.  He  knew 
what  was  doing  and  said  at  once  that  she  is 
treating  with  the  British;  but  there  were 
few'  who  believed  that.  There  are  more 
who  wondered  where  she  hides  while  the 
message  is  on  its  way.  None  have  seen 
her.  Men  have  swarmed  into  the  Cavern 
of  Earth’s  Drink  and  howled  for  her,  but 
she  did  not  come.  Then  the  mullah  w'ent 
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to  look  for  his  ammunition,  that  he  stored 
and  sealed  in  a  cave.  And  it  was  gone. 
It  was  all  gone.  And  there  was  no  proof  of 
who  had  taken  it! 

“Hakim,  there  be  some  who  say — and 
Bull-with-a-Beard  is  one  of  them — that  she 
is  afraid  and  hides.  Men  say  she  fears 
vengeance  for  the  stolen  ammunition, 
because  it  was  plenty  for  a  conquest  of 
India.  So  men  say.  So  say  these  here, 
for  I  have  asked  them.” 

“And  thou?”  asked  King,  struggling  to 
keep  the  note  of  exultation  from  his  voice. 
He  did  not  believe  she  was  hiding.  She 
might  be  staring  in  a  crystal  in  some  secret 
cave — she  might  be  planning  new  mischief 
of  any  kind.  But  afraid  she  was  surely  not. 
And  he  was  just  as  sure  she  must  be  working 
her  own  undoing. 

“I?”  said  the  Pathan.  “I  swear  she  is 
afraid  of  nothing!  If  she  has  taken  all  the 
ammunition,  then  we  shall  hear  from  it 
again,  and  from  her  too!” 

“.\nd  what  of  me?”  asked  King.  “What 
will  the  mullah  do  with  me?” 

“His  men  say  he  is  desf)erate.  His  own 
are  losing  faith  in  him.  He  snatched  thee 
to  be  a  bait  for  her,  having  it  in  mind  that 
a  man  whom  she  hides  in  her  private  part 
of  Khinjan  must  be  of  great  value  to  her. 
He  is  sworn  to  have  thee  skinned  alive  on 
hot  rock  should  she  fail  to  come  to  terms!” 

That  being  not  such  a  comforting  reflec¬ 
tion,  King  rode  in  silence  for  a  while,  with 
the  Pathan  trudging  solemnly  beside  his 
stirrup,  keeping  semblance  of  guard  over 
him.  \Vhen  they  reached  the  steep  escarp¬ 
ment  he  had  to  dismount,  although  the 
mullah  in  the  lead  tried  to  make  his  own 
beast  cariy’  him  up  the  lower  spur,  and  was 
mad-angry  with  his  men  for  laughing  when 
the  horse  fell  back  with  him. 

Far  in  the  rear  King  and  the  Pathan 
shoved  and  hauled,  and  nearly  lost  their 
horse  a  dozen  times,  at  that.  But  once  at 
the  top  the  mullah  set  a  furious  pace  and 
the  laden  women  panted  in  their  efforts 
to  keep  up,  the  men  taking  less  notice  of 
them  than  if  they  had  been  animals. 

The  march  went  on  in  single  file  until  the 
sun  died  down  in  splendid  fur>'.  Then 
there  began  to  be  a  wind  that  they  had  to 
lean  against,  but  the  women  were  allowed 
no  rest. 

.■\t  last,  at  a  place  where  the  trail  began 
to  widen,  the  mullah  beckoned  King  to  ride 
beside  him.  It  was  not  that  he  wished  to 


be  communicative,  but  there  were  things 
King  knew  that  he  did  not  know,  and  he 
had  his  own  way  of  asking  questions. 

“Damned  hakim!”  he  growled.  “Pill- 
man!  Plasterer!  Poulticer!  That  is  a 
sweeper’s  trade  oi  thine!  Thou  shalt  ply 
it  in  my  camp!  I  have  some  wounded, 
and  some  sick.” 

King  did  not  answer,  but  buttoned  his 
coat  closer  against  the  keen  wind.  The 
mullah  mistook  the  shudder  for  one  of 
another  kind. 

“Did  she  choose  thee  only  for  thy  face?” 
he  asked.  “Did  she  not  consider  thy 
courage?  Does  she  love  thee  well  enough 
to  ransom  thee?” 

.\gain  King  did  not  answer,  but  he 
watched  the  mullah’s  face  keenly  in  the 
dark,  and  decided  the  man  was  in  doubt — 
even  racked  by  indecision. 

“Should  she  not  ransom  thee,  hakim, 
thou  shalt  have  a  chance  to  show  my  men 
how’  a  man  out  of  India  can  die!  By  and 
by  I  will  lend  thee  a  messenger  to  send  to  her. 
Better  make  thy  message  clear  and  urgent!” 

He  motioned  with  one  sweep  of  his  arm 
toward  a  valley  that  lay  in  shadow  far  below 
them.  As  far  as  the  slope  leading  down  to 
it  was  visible  in  the  moonlight  it  w’as  littered 
with  “hell-stones,”  which  neither  lie  flat 
nor  keep  on  rolling,  and  are  deadly  to  man 
and  beast  alike.  Nothing  else  could  be  made 
out  through  the  darkness  but  a  few  twisted 
tamarisk  trees,  which  served  to  make  the 
savager>'  yet  more  savage  and  the  loneliness 
more  desolate.  The  gloom  below  the  trees 
was  that  of  the  outer  fosse  of  hell  itself. 

The  mullah  pointed  to  a  rock  that  rose 
like  a  shadow  from  the  deeper  blackness. 

“Yes,”  said  King,  “I  have  seen.”  .\nd 
the  mullah  stared  at  him.  Then  he  shouted, 
and  the  top  of  the  rock  turned  into  a  man, 
who  gave  them  leave  to  advance,  leaning  on 
his  rifle  as  one  who  had  assured  himself  of 
their  identity  long  minutes  ago. 

As  they  approached  it,  the  rock  clove  in 
two  and  became  two  great  pillars  with  a 
man  on  each.  And  between  the  pillars  they 
looked  down  into  a  valley  lit  by  fires  that 
burned  before  a  thousand  hide  tents,  with 
shadows  by  the  hundred  flitting  back  and 
forth  between  them.  A  dull  roar,  like  the 
voice  of  an  army,  rose  out  of  the  gorge. 

“More  than  four  thousand  men!”  said  the 
mullah  proudly. 

“VVhat  are  four  thousand  for  a  raid  into 
India?”  sneered  King,  greatly  daring. 
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“Wait  and  see!”  growled 
the  mullah;  but  he  seemed 
depressed. 

He  led  the  way  downw'ard, 
getting  off  his  horse  and 
giving  the  reins  to  a  man. 

King  copied  him,  and  part¬ 
way  sliding,  part  tumbling 
down,  they  found  their  way 
along  the  dr>'  bed  of  a  wa¬ 
tercourse  between  two  spurs 
of  a  hillside,  until  they  stood  at  last  in 
the  midst  of  a  cluster  of  a  dozen  sentries, 
close  to  a  tamarisk  to  which  a  man’s  bcKly 
hung  spiked.  That  the  man  had  been 
spiked  alive  to  it  was  suggested  by  the 
body’s  attitude. 

In  silence  the  mullah  led  on  down  a  lane 
through  the  midst  of  the  camp,  toward  a 
great  open  cave  at  the  far  side  in  which  a 
bonfire  cast  fitful  light  and  shadow. 
Watchers  sitting  by  the  thousand  tents 
yawned  at  them,  but  took  no  particular 
notice. 

The  mouth  of  the  cave  was  like  a  lion’s, 
fringed  with  teeth.  There  were  men  in  it, 
ten  or  eleven  of  them,  all  armed,  squatting 
round  the  fire. 

“Get  out!”  growled  the  mullah.  But 
they  sat  and  stared  at  him. 

“Have  ye  tents?”  the  mullah  asked,  in 
a  voice  like  thunder. 

“Aye!”  But  they  did  not  go  yet. 

One  of  the  men,  he  nearest  the  mullah, 
got  on  his  feet,  but  he  had  to  step  back  a 
pace,  for  the  mullah  would  not  give  ground 
and  their  breath  was  in  each  other’s  faces. 
“Where  are  the  bombs?  And  the  rifles? 
And  the  many  cartridges?”  he  demanded. 
“We  have  w’aited  long,  Muhammad  Anim. 
W’here  are  they  now?” 


The  others  got  up,  to  lend  the  first  man 
encouragement.  They  leaned  on  rifles  and 
surrounded  the  mullah,  so  that  King  could 
only  get  a  glimpse  of  him  between  them. 
They  seemed  in  no  mood  to  be  treated 
cavalierly — in  no  mood  to  be  argued  with. 
And  the  mullah  did  not  argue. 

“Ye  dogs!”  he  growled,  striding  through 
them  to  the  fire  and  choosing  a  good,  thick 
burning  brand.  “Ye  sons  of  nameless 
mothers!”  Then  he  charged  them  sud¬ 
denly,  beating  them  over  head  and 
face  and  shoulders,  driving  them  in 
front  of  him,  utterly  reckless  of 
,  their  rifles.  His  own  rifle  lay  on 
the  ground  behind  him,  and  King 
kicked  its  stock  clear  of  the  fire. 

“Oh,  I  shall  pray  for  you!”  Mu¬ 
hammad  Anim  snarled.  “What  a 
curse  I  shall  beg  for  you!  Oh,  what  a  burning 
of  the  bowels  ye  shall  have!  W’hat  a  sick¬ 
ness!  W’hat  running  of  the  eyes!  What 
sores!  W’hat  boils!  What  sleepless  nights 
and  faithless  women  shall  be  yours!  What  a 
prayer  I  will  pray  to  Allah!” 

They  scattered  into  outer  gloom  before 
his  rage,  and  then  came  back  to  kneel  to  him 
and  beg  him  to  withdraw  his  curse.  He 
kicked  them  as  they  knelt,  and  drove  them 
away  again.  Then,  silhouetted  in  the  cave 
mouth  with  the  glow  of  the  fire  behind  him, 
he  stood  with  folded  arms  and  dared  them 
shoot.  He  lacked  little  in  that  minute  of 
being  a  full-grown  brute  at  bay.  King 
admired  him,  with  reservations. 

After  five  minutes  of  angry  contemplation 
of  the  camp,  he  turned  on  a  contemptuous 
heel  and  came  back  to  the  fire,  throwing  on 
more  fuel  from  a  great  pile  in  a  corner. 
There  w’as  an  iron  pot  in  the  embers.  He 
seized  a  stick  and  stirred  the  contents 
furiously,  then  set  the  pot  between  his 
knees  and  ate  like  an  animal.  He  passed 
the  pot  to  King  when  he  had  finished,  but 
fingers  had  passed  too  many  times  through 
what  was  left  in  it  and  the  very  thought  of 
eating  the  mess  made  his  gorge  rise;  so  King 
thanked  him  and  set  the  piot  aside. 

Then,  “That  is  thy  place!”  Muhammad 
Anim  growled,  pointing  over  his  shoulder 
to  a  ledge  of  rock,  like  a  shelf,  in  the  far  wall. 
There  was  a  bed  made  up  on  it,  of  cotton 
blankets  stuffed  with  dry  grass.  King 
w'alked  over  and  felt  the  blankets,  and 
found  them  warm  from  the  last  man  w'ho 
had  lain  there.  They  smelled  of  him  too. 
He  lifted  them  and  laughed.  Taking  the 
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whole  in  both  hands,  he  carried  it  to  the 
fire  and  threw  it  in,  and  the  sudden  blaze 
made  the  mullah  draw  away  a  yard;  but  it 
did  not  make  him  sp)eak. 

“Bugs!”  King  explained,  but  the  mullah 
showed  no  interest.  He  watched,  however, 
as  King  went  back  to  the  bed,  and  subse¬ 
quent  proceedings  seemed  to  fascinate  him. 

Out  of  the  chest  that  one  of  the  women 
had  set  down  King  took  soap.  There  was 
a  pitcher  of  water  between  him  and  the  fire; 
he  carried  it  nearer.  With  an  improvised 
scrubbing-brush  of  twigs  he  proceeded  to 
scrub  eveiy  inch  of  the  rock-shelf,  and  when 
he  had  done,  and  had  dried  it  more  or  less,  he 
stripped  and  began  to  scrub  himself. 

“Who  taught  thee  thy  squeamishness?” 
the  mullah  asked  at  last,  getting  up  and 
coming  nearer.  It  was  well  that  King’s 
skin  was  dark  (although  it  was  many 
shades  lighter  than  his  face,  which  had  been 
stained  so  carefully  ).  The  mullah  eyed  him 
from  head  to  foot,  and  looked  awfully  sus¬ 
picious,  but  something  prompted  King  and 
he  answered  wthout  an  instant’s  thought. 

“Why  ask  a  woman’s  questions?”  he 
retorted.  “Only  women  ask  when  they 
know  the  answer.  When  I  watched  thee 
with  the  firebrand  a  short  while  ago,  O 
mullah,  I  mistook  thee  for  a  man.” 

The  mullah  grunted,  and  tugged  at  his 
beard.  King  went  on  washing. 

“I  forgot,”  said  the  mullah  then,  “that 
thou  art  her  pet.  She  would  not  love  thee 
unless  thy  smell  was  sweet.” 

“No,”  said  King  quite  cheerfully — going 
it  blind,  for  he  did  not  know  what  had 
possessed  him  to  take  that  line,  but  knew 
he  might  as  well  be  hanged  for  a  sheep  as  for 
a  lamb;  “no,  if  I  stank  like  thee,  she  would 
not  love  me!” 

The  mullah  snorted  and  went  back  to 
the  fire.  Then,  for  the  sake  of  the  im¬ 
pression,  King  went  through  the  outward 
form  of  Muslim  prayer,  spreading  a  mat 
and  omitting  none  of  the  genuflections. 
When  he  had  finished,  he  unfolded  his  own 
blankets,  which  a  woman  had  thrown  down 
beside  the  chest,  and  spread  them  on  the 
rock  shelf.  But  though  he  was  allowed  to 
climb  up  and  lie  there,  he  was  not  allowed  to 
sleep) — nor  did  he  want  to  sleep) — for  more 
than  an  hour  to  come. 

The  mullah  came  over  from  the  fire  again 
and  stood  beside  him,  glaring  like  a  great 
animal  and  grumbling  in  his  beard. 

“Does  SHE  surely  love  thee?”  he  asked  at 


last,  and  King  nodded,  because  he  knew  he 
was  on  the  trail  of  information. 

“So  thou  art  to  ape  the  Sleepjer  in  his 
bronze  mail,  eh?  Thou  art  to  come  to  life, 
as  SHE  was  said  to  come  to  life,  and  the  two 
of  you  are  to  plunder  India?  Is  that  it?” 

King  nodded  again,  for  a  nod  is  less  com¬ 
mittal  than  a  word;  and  the  nod  was  enough 
to  start  the  mullah  off  again. 

“I  saw  the  Sleepier  and  his  bride  before 
SHE  knew  of  either!  It  was  I  who  let  her 
into  Khinjan!  It  was  I  who  told  the  men 
she  is  the  Heart  of  the  Hills  come  to  life! 
She  tricked  me!  But  this  is  no  hour  for 
bearing  grudges.  She  has  a  plan,  and  I 
am  minded  to  help.” 

King  did  not  believ’e  him.  He  could  see 
and  smell  treachery.  India  has  been  saved 
by  treachery  of  her  enemies  more  often 
than  ruined  by  false  friends.  So  has  the 
world,  for  that  matter. 

“A  jihad  when  the  right  hour  comes  will 
raise  the  Tribes,”  the  mullah  growled. 
“She  and  thou,  as  the  Sleepier  and  his  mate, 
could  work  wonders.  But  who  can  trust 
her?  She  stole  that  head.  She  stole  all  the 
ammunition.  Does  she  surely  lov'e  thee?” 

King  nodded  again,  for  modesty  could 
not  help  him  at  that  juncture.  Love  and 
boastfulness  go  together  in  the  Hills. 

“She  shall  have  thee  back,  then,  at  a 
price!” 

King  did  not  answer.  His  brown  eyes 
watched  the  mullah’s,  and  he  drew  his 
breath  in  little  jerks,  lest  by  breathing 
aloud  he  should  miss  one  word  of  what  was 
coming. 

“She  shall  have  thee  back  against 
Khinjan  and  the  ammunition!  She  and 
thou  shall  have  India,  under  ME!  She 
must  give  me  Khinjan  and  the  ammunition. 
She  must  admit  me  to  the  inner  caves, 
whence  her  damned  guards  e.xpelled  me. 
I  must  have  the  reins  in  my  two  hands,  so! 
Then,  thou  and  she  shall  have  the  px)mp 
and  glitter,  while  I  guide!” 

King  did  not  answer. 

“Dost  understand?” 

King  murmured  something  unintelligible. 

“Otherwise,  I  and  my  men  will  storm 
Khinjan,  and  she  and  thou  shall  go  down 
into  Earth’s  Drink  lashed  together  when 
the  torturers  have  done!” 

King  shuddered,  because  instinct  told 
him  to  make  the  mullah  think  him  afraid. 

“Ye  shall  both  be  tortured  in  the  Cavern 
of  Earth’s  Drink!” 


examination.  He  did  i;  A'jf''' 

not  answer.  j 

“Write  thou  a  letter. 

state  thine  own  case  to 
her.  Tell  her  I  hold  iW 

thee  hostage,  and  Khin- 
jan  is  mine  already  for  ^ 

men  from  among  her  ' 

own.  Her  position  is  c\  Mtvr^v 
undermined;  her  fjow’er  v. 

is  sapped.  Tell  her  ^ 
that.  Tell  her  if  she  v  A>>r 
obeys  she  shall  have  'vA  V 

India.  If  she  disobeys 

she  shall  be  a  play-  > 

thing  in  the  Cavern  of  Earth’s  Drink!” 

“She  is  a  proud  woman,  mullah,” 
answered  King.  “Threats  to  such  as 
she - ?” 

The  mullah  mumbled,  and  strode  back  - 
and  forth  three  times  between  King’s  bed 
and  the  fire,  with  his  fists  knotted  together  The  mi 
behind  him  and  his  head  bent,  as  Napoleon  into  the  fi 
used  to  walk.  When  he  stood  beside  the  After  a  w 
bed  again  at  last,  it  was  with  his  mind  made  a  great  w£ 
up,  as  his  clenched  fists  and  his  eyes  King  had 
declared.  heaped  g 

“VV’rite  thine  own  argument!”  he  growled,  cost  som 
“I  hold  thee.  She  holds  Khinjan  and  the  climbing, 
ammunition.  I  am  between  her  and  India,  flame  he 
So  be  it.  She  shall  starve  in  there!  She  foot  with 
shall  lie  in  there  and  take  what  terms  are  feat  of  i 
offered  her  in  the  end!  Write  thine  owm  exclamati 
letter!  State  the  case,  and  bid  her  answ’er!”  water-bo\ 

“Very  well,”  said  King,  beginning  to  see  whole  coi 
now  definitely  how  India  was  to  be  saved,  sumed  hi: 

It  was  none  of  his  business  to  plan  yet,  but  ling  to  dry  his  body,  and  got  out  a  Quran 
to  help  others  destroy  their  plans  and  to  from  a  corner  and  began  to  read  it  in  a  nasal 


THEY  BEGGED  HIM 
TO  WITHDRAW  HIS 
CURSE.  HE  KICKED 
THEM  AS  THEY 
KNELT. 
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singsong  that  would  have  kept  dead  men 
awake.  King  lay  and  watched  and  listened. 

Reading  scripture  only  seemed  to  fire  the 
mullah’s  veins.  For  him  sleep  was  either 
out  of  reach  or  despicable,  perhaps  both. 
He  seemed  in  a  mood  to  despise  anything 
but  conquest,  and  strode  back  and  forth, 
up  and  down  the  cave,  like  a  dumb  bear, 
muttering. 

After  a  time  he  went  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  to  stand  and  stare  out  at  the  camp, 
where  the  thousand  fires  were  dying  fitfully 
and  wood  smoke  purged  the  air  of  human 
nastiness.  The  stars  looked  down  on  him, 
and  he  seemed  to  try  to  read  them,  standing 
with  fists  knotted  together  at  his  back. 

And  as  he  stood  so,  sLx  other  mullahs  came 
and  began  to  argue  with  him  in  low  tones, 
he  browbeating  them  all  wnth  furious  words 
hissed  between  half-closed  teeth.  They 
were  whisp>ering  still  when  King  fell  asleep. 
It  was  courage,  not  carelessness,  that  let 
him  sleep  this  time — courage  and  a  great 
hop)e  born  of  the  mullah’s  perple.xity. 

When  he  awoke  at  last  the  sun  was  shin¬ 
ing  fiercely  straight  into  the  jaws  of  the  cave. 
The  camp  was  alive,  and  reeked  of  cooking 
food.  But  the  mullah  was  gone,  and  so 
was  all  the  money  the  women  had  brought, 
together  with  his  medicines,  from  Khinjan. 

CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN 

Wh^u  the  last  rotten  jest  has  succumbed  to 
the  test. 

When  the  ink  of  hypocrisy's  spilt, 

Whe»t  the  awfully  right  have  elected  to  fi^ht 

Lest  their  own  should  discover  their  guilt: 

When  the  door  has  been  shut  on  the  “if" 
and  the  “but" 

And  it’s  up  to  the  men  with  the  jjiins — 

On  their  knees  in  that  day  let  diplomatists 
pray 

For  forgiveness  from  prodigal  sons. 

TNSTEAD  of  the  mullah  growling  texts 
out  of  a  Quran  on  his  lap,  the  Orakzai 
Pathan  sat  and  sunned  himself  in  the 
cave  mouth,  emitting  worldlier  wisdom 
unadulterated  with  divinity.  .As  King 
went  toward  him  to  see  to  whom  he  spoke, 
he  grinned  and  p>ointed  with  his  thumb, 
and  King  looked  down  on  some  sick  and 
wounded  men,  who  sat  in  a  crowd  together 
on  the  ramp,  ten  feet  or  so  below  the  cav'e. 

They  seemed  stout,  soldierly  fellows. 
Men  of  another  type  were  being  kept  at  a 
distance  by  dint  of  argument  and  threat. 
Away  in  the  distance  was  Muhammad 
Anim  with  his  broad  back  turned  to  the 


cave,  in  altercation  with  a  dozen  other 
mullahs.  For  the  time  he  was  out  of  the 
reckoning. 

“Some  of  these  are  wounded,”  the  Pathan 
e.xplained.  “Some  have  sores.  Some  have 
the  belly-ache.  Then  again,  some  are  sick 
of  words,  hot  and  cold  by  day  and  night. 
All  have  served  in  the  -Army.  All  have 
medals.  .All  are  deserters,  some  for  one 
reason,  some  for  another,  and  some  for  no 
reason  at  all.  Bull-with-a-beard  looks  the 
other  way.  Speak  thou  to  them  about  the 
pardon  that  is  offered!” 

So  King  went  down  among  them,  taking 
some  of  the  tools  of  his  supposed  trade  with 
him  and  trying  to  crowd  down  the  triumph 
that  would  well  up.  The  seed  he  had  sown 
had  multiplied  by  fifty  in  a  night.  He 
wanted  to  shout,  as  men  once  did  before 
the  walls  of  Jericho. 

A  man  bared  a  sword-cut.  He  bent  over 
him,  and  if  the  mullah  had  turned  to  look, 
there  would  have  been  no  ground  for  sus¬ 
picion.  So,  in  a  voice  just  loud  enough 
to  reach  them  all,  he  repeated  what  he  had 
told  the  Pathan  the  day  before. 

“But  who  art  thou?”  asked  one  of  them 
suspiciously.  Perhaps  there  had  been  a 
shade  too  much  cocksureness  in  the  hakim’s 
voice,  but  he  acted  faultlessly  when  he 
answered.  Voice — accent — mannerism — 
guilty  pride — were  each  perfect. 

“Political  offender.  My  brother  yonder 
in  the  cave  mouth” — (the  Pathan  smirked. 
He  liked  the  imputation) — “suggested  I 
seek  pardon  too.  He  thinks  if  I  persuade 
many  to  apply  for  pardon  then  the  Sirkar 
may  forgive  me  for  service  rendered.” 

The  Pathan ’s  smirk  grew  to  a  grin.  He 
liked  grandly  to  have  the  notion  fathered 
on  himself;  and  his  complacency  of  course 
was  suggestive  of  the  hakim’s  trustworthi¬ 
ness.  But  the  East  is  ever  cautious. 

“Some  say  thou  art  a  very  great  liar,” 
remarked  a  man  with  half  a  nose. 

“Nay,”  answered  King.  “Which  of  you 
would  dare  stand  alone  and  lie  to  so  many? 
Nay,  sahibs,  I  am  political  offender,  not  a 
soldier!” 

They  all  laughed  at  that,  and  seizing  the 
moment  when  they  were  in  a  pliant  mood, 
the  Orakzai  Pathan  proceeded  to  bring 
proposals  to  a  head. 

“Are  we  agreed?”  he  asked.  “Or  have 
we  waggled  our  beards  all  night  long  in 
vain?  Take  him  with  us,  say  I.  If  par¬ 
dons  are  refused  us,  he  will  gain  nothing 
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by  it.  We  can  plunge  our  knives  in  him  hammad  Anim’s  personal  deserts  might 
first,  whatever  else  happens.”  be,  to  let  him  be  stabbed  would  be  to  leave 

“.•\ye!”  That  was  reasonable  and  they  Yasmini  without  a  check  on  her  of  any 
approved  in  chorus.  Possibility  of  pardon  kind,  and  then  might  India  defend  herself! 
and  reinstatement,  though  only  heard  of  Yet,  to  leave  the  mullah  and  Yasmini  both 
at  second-hand,  had  brought  unity  into  at  large  would  be  almost  equally  dangerous, 
being.  And  unity  brought  eagerness.  for  they  might  form  an  alliance.  There 

‘‘Let  us  start  to-night!”  urged  one  man,  must  be  some  other  way,  and  he  set  out  to 
and  nobody  hung  back.  gain  time. 

‘‘Aye!  Aye!  Aye!”  they  chorused.  “Nay,  nay,  sahibs!”  he  urged.  “Nay, 
And  eagerness,  as  always  in  the  Hills,  nay!” 
brought  wilder  counsel  in  its  wake.  “Why  not?” 

“Who  dare  stab  Bull-with-a-beard?  He-  “Sahibs,  I  have  wife  and  children  in  La- 
has  sought  blood,  and  has  let  blood.  Let  hore.  Same  are  most  dear  to  me,  and  I  to 
him  drink  his  own!”  them.  I  find  it  expedient  to  make  great 

“Aye!”  effort  for  my  pardon.  Ye  are  but  fifty. 

“Nay!  He  is  too  well  guarded.”  Ye  are  less  than  fifty.  Nay,  let  us  gather 

“Not  he!”  a  hundred  men.” 

“Let  us  stab  him  and  take  his  head  with  “Who  shall  find  a  hundred?”  somebody 
us;  there  well  may  be  a  price  on  it.”  demanded,  and  there  was  a  chorus  of  de 

They  took  a  vote  and  agreed;  but  that  nial.  “We  be  all  in  this  camp  who  ate  the 
did  not  suit  King  at  all.  Whatever  Mu-  salt.” 
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It  was  plain,  though,  that  they  believed 
in  him  more  than  ever,  because  he  dared 
hold  out. 

“But  Khinjan,”  he  objected.  The  crimes 
of  Khinjan  men  were  not  to  the  point. 
Time  had  to  be  gained. 

“Aye,”  they  agreed.  “There  be  many 
in  Khinjan!”  Mere  mention  of  the  place 
made  them  regard  both  him  and  the  Orak- 
zai  Pathan  with  new  respect,  as  having 
right  of  entry  through  the  forbidden  gate. 

“Then  I  have  it!”  the  Pathan  announced 
at  once,  for  he  was  awake  to  opportunity. 
“Many  of  you  can  hardly  march.  Rest 
ye  here,  and  let  the  hakim  treat  your  belly¬ 
aches.  Bull-with-a-beard  bade  me  wait 
here  for  a  letter  that  must  go  to  Khinjan 
to-day.  To-day,  says  he.  Good.  I  will 
take  his  letter.  .\nd  in  Khinjan  I  will 
spread  news  about  pardons.  It  is  likely 
there  are  fifty  there  who  will  dare  follow 
me  back,  and  then  we  shall  march  down 
the  Khyber  like  a  full  company  of  the  old 
days!  Who  says  that  is  not  a  good  plan?” 

There  were  several  who  said  it  was  not, 
but  they  happened  to  have  nothing  the 
matter  with  them  and  could  have  marched 
at  once.  The  rest  were  of  the  other  way 
of  thinking,  and  agreed  in  asserting  that 
Khinjan  men  w’ere  a  higher  caste  of  extra¬ 
ultra  murderers,  whose  presence  doubtless 
would  bring  good  luck  to  the  venture. 
These  prevailed  after  considerable  argu¬ 
ment. 

Strangely  enough,  none  of  them  deemed 
the  proposition  beneath  Khinjan  men’s 
consideration.  Pardon,  and  leave  to  march 
again  behind  British  officers,  loomed  bigger 
in  their  eyes  than  the  green  banner  of  the 
Prophet,  which  could  only  lead  to  more 
outrageous  outlawry’.  They  knew  Khin¬ 
jan  men  were  flesh  and  blood — humans 
with  hearts — as  well  as  they.  But  caution 
had  a  voice  yet. 

“She  will  catch  thee  in  Khinjan  Caves,” 
suggested  the  man  with  part  of  his  nose 
missing.  “She  will  have  thee  flayed  alive!” 

“Take  note  then,  I  bequeath  all  the  wom¬ 
en  in  the  w’orld  to  thee!  Be  thou  heir  to 
my  whole  nose  too,  and  a  blessing!” 
laughed  the  Pathan;  and  the  butt  of  the 
jest  spat  savagely.  In  the  Hills  there  is 
only  one  explanation  given  as  to  how'  one 
lost  his  nose,  and  they  all  laughed  like 
hyenas  until  the  mullah  Muhammad  Anim 
came  rolling  and  striding  back. 

By  that  time  King  had  got  busy  with  his 


lancet,  but  the  mullah  called  him  off  and 
drove  the  crowd  away  to  a  distance;  then 
he  drove  King  into  the  cave  in  front  of  him, 
his  mouth  working  as  if  he  w’ere  biting  bits 
of  vengeance  off  for  future  use. 

“Write  thy  letter,  thou!  Write  thy 
letter!  Here  is  paper.  There  is  a  pen — 
take  it!  Sit!  Yonder  is  ink — ttut-ttut! — 
Write,  now,  write!” 

King  sat  at  a  box  and  began  to  write — 
in  Urdu,  for  reasons  of  his  own.  He  had 
spoken  once  or  twice  in  Urdu  to  the  mullah 
and  had  received  no  answer.  At  the  end 
of  ten  minutes  he  handed  up  .what  he  had 
written,  and  Muhammad  Anim  made  as 
if  to  read  it,  trying  to  seem  deliberate,  con- 
tri\'ing  to  look  irresolute.  It  was  a  fair 
guess  that  he  hated  to  admit  ignorance  of 
the  scholars’  language. 

“Are  there  any  alterations  you  suggest?” 
King  asked  him. 

“Nay!  What  care  I  what  the  words  are? 
If  she  is  not  persuaded,  the  worse  for  thee!” 

He  held  it  out,  and  as  he  took  it  King 
contrived  to  tear  it;  he  also  contrived  to 
seem  ashamed  of  his  own  clumsiness. 

“I  will  copy  it  out  again,”  he  said. 

The  mullah  swore  at  him,  and  conceiving 
that  some  extra  show  of  authority  was 
needful,  growled  out:  “Remember  all  I 
said.  Set  down  she  must  surrender  Khin¬ 
jan  Caves  or,  by  .\llah,  I  will  have  thee 
tortured  with  fire  and  thorns — and  her  too 
when  the  time  comes!” 

Now  King  had  said  that,  or  something 
very  like  it,  in  the  first  letter.  There  was 
no  doubt  left  that  the  mullah  was  trying  to 
hide  ignorance,  as  men  of  that  fanatic, 
ambitious  mold  so  often  will  at  the  expiense 
of  better  judgment.  If  fanatics  were  all¬ 
wise  it  would  be  a  pioor  world  for  the  rest. 

“Very’  well,”  King  said  quietly.  .\nd 
with  great  pretense  at  copying  the  other 
letter  out  on  fresh  paper,  he  now  WTote 
what  he  wished  to  say,  taking  so  long  about 
it — for  he  had  to  weigh  each  word — that 
the  mullah  strode  up  and  down,  sw’earing 
and  kicking  things  over. 

“Greeting,”  he  wrote,  “to  the  most  beautiful 
and  very  wise  Princess  Yasmini,  in  her  palace  in 
the  caves  in  Khinjan,  from  her  servant  Kurram 
Khan  the  hakim,  in  the  camp  of  the  mullah  Mu¬ 
hammad  Anim,  a  night’s  march  distant  in  the  hills. 

“The  mullah  Muhammad  Anim  makes  his  stand, 
and  demands  now  surrender  to  himself  of  Khinjan 
Caves  and  of  all  his  ammunition.  Further,  he  de¬ 
mands  full  control  of  you,  and  of  me,  and  of  all  your 
men.  He  is  ready  to  fight  for  his  demands,  and 
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already — as  you  must  well  know — he  has  consider¬ 
able  following  in  Khinjan  Caves.  He  has  at  least 
as  many  men  there  as  you  have,  and  he  has  four 
thousand  here. 

“He  threatens,  as  a  preliminary,  to  blockade 
Khinjan  Caves,  unless  the  answer  to  this  prove 
favorable,  letting  none  enter,  but  calling  his  o^ 
men  out  to  join  him.  This  would  suit  the  Indian 
Government  because  while  the  Hills  fight  among 
themselves  they  can  not  raid  India;  and  while  he 
blockades  Khinjan  Caves  there  will  be  time  to  move 
against  him. 

“Knowing  that  he  dare  begin  and  can  accom¬ 
plish  what  he  threatens,  I  am  sorry;  because  1  know 
it  is  said  how  many  services  you  have  rendered  of 
old  to  the  Government  I  serx  e.  We  who  serxe  one  . 
Raj  are  one — one  to  remember — one  to  forget — 
one  to  help  each  other  in  good  time. 

“I  have  not  been  idle.  Some  of  Muhammad 
.\nim’s  men  are  already  mine.  With  them  I  can 
escape  to  India,  taking  information  with  me  that 
will  serv’e  my  Government.  My  men  are  eager  to 
be  off. 

“It  may  be  that  vengeance  against  me  would 
seem  sweeter  to  you  than  return  to  your  former 
allegiance.  In  that  case,  Princess,  you  only  need 
betray  me  to  the  mullah  and  be  sure  my  death 
would  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  by  the  spectators. 
At  present  he  does  not  suspect  me. 

“Be  assured,  however,  that  not  to  betray  me  to 
him  is  to  leave  me  free  to  serve  my  Government 
and  well  able  to  do  so. 

“I  invite  you  to  return  to  India  with  me,  bearing 
news  that  the  mullah  Muhammad  .\nim  and  his 
men  are  bottled  in  Khinjan  Caves,  and  to  plan 
with  me  to  that  end. 

“If  you  will,  then  write  an  answer  to  Muhammad 
Anim,  not  in  Urdu  but  in  a  language  he  can  under¬ 
stand;  seem  to  surrender  to  him.  Rut  to  me  send  a 
verbal  message,  either  by  the  bearer  of  this  or  by 
some  trustier  messenger. 

“India  can  profit  by  you,  if  you  will.  .\nd  in 
that  case  I  pMge  my  word  to  direct  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  attention  only  to  your  good  serx’ice  in  the 
matter.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  choose.  It  b  not 
impertinent  in  me  to  urge  you. 

“Nor  can  I  say  how  gladly  I  would  subscribe 
myself  your  grateful  and  loyal  serx’ant.” 

The  mullah  pounced  on  the  finished 
letter,  pretended  to  read  it,  and  watched 
King  seal  it  up,  smudging  the  hot  wa.x  with 
his  own  great  gnarled  thumb.  Then  he 
shouted  for  the  Orakztii  Pathan,  who  came 
striding  in,  all  grins  and  swagger. 

“There — take  it!  Make  speed!”  he  or¬ 
dered,  and  with  his  rifle  at  the  “ready”  and 
the  letter  tucked  inside  his  shirt,  the  Pathan 
favored  King  with  a  farewell  grin  and 
obeyed. 

“Get  out!”  the  mullah  snarled  then  im¬ 
mediately.  “See  to  the  sick.  Tell  them 
I  sent  thee.  Bid  them  be  grateful!” 

King  went.  Student  of  character  par 
e.xcellence,  he  recognized  the  almost  mad¬ 
ness  that  made  the  mullah  think  himself  a 
demi-god.  It  b  contagious,  that  madness, 


until  it  destroys  itself.  It  had  made  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  men  follow  the  mullah  and 
believe  in  him,  blinding  them  as  well  as 
himself.  But  it  had  once  given  Yasmini 
a  chance  to  fool  him  and  defeat  him,  and 
now’  it  gave  King  his  chance.  He  let  the 
mullah  think  himself  obeyed  implicitly. 

He  became  the  busiest  man  in  all  the 
Hills.  While  the  mullah  glowered  over 
the  camp  from  the  cave  mouth,  or  fulmi¬ 
nated  from  the  Quran,  or  fought  with  other 
mullahs  with  w’ords  for  weaf)ons  and  abuse 
for  argument,  he  bandaged  and  lanced  and 
poulticed  and  physicked  until  his  head 
swam  with  weariness. 

The  sick  sw’armed  so  around  him  that  he 
had  to  have  a  body-guard  to  keep  them  at 
bay;  so  he  chose  twenty  of  the  least  sick 
from  among  those  who  had  talked  with  him 
after  sunrise.  And  because  each  of  those 
men  had  friends  and  it  is  only  human  to 
wish  one’s  friend  in  the  same  boat,  esjie- 
cially  when  the  sea,  so  to  speak,  is  rough,  the 
progress  through  the  camp  became  a  current 
of  missionary  zeal  and  the  virtues  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  Raj  were  better  spoken  of 
than  the  Hills  had  heard  for  years. 

Not  that  there  was  any  effort  made  to 
convert  the  camp  en  masse.  Far  from  it. 
But  the  likely  few  W’ere  jwunced  on,  and 
were  told  of  a  chance  to  enlist  for  a  bounty 
in  India.  And  what  with  winter  not  so 
far  ahead,  and  w’hat  with  experience  of 
former  fighting  against  the  British  Army, 
the  choosing  was  none  so  difficult.  From 
the  day  when  the  lad  first  feels  soft  dow’n 
upon  his  face  until  the  old  man’s  beard 
turns  white  and  his  teeth  shake  out,  the 
Hillman  w’ould  rather  fight  than  eat;  but 
he  prefers  to  fight  on  the  w’inning  side  if  he 
may,  and  he  likes  good  treatment. 

Before  it  w’as  dark  that  night  there  w’ere 
thirty  men  sworn  to  hold  their  tongues, 
and  to  wait  for  the  word  to  hurry  down  the 
Khyber  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  in  some 
British-Indian  regiment.  Some  even  be¬ 
gan  to  urge  the  hakim  not  to  wait  for  the 
Orakzai  Pathan,  but  to  start  with  what 
he  had. 

“Shall  I  leave  my  brother  in  the  lurch?” 
the  hakim  asked  them;  and  though  they 
murmured  they  thought  better  of  him  for  it. 

Well  for  him  that  he  had  plenty  of 
Epsom  salts  in  his  kit,  for  in  the  Hills  physic 
should  taste  evil  and  show  very  quick  re¬ 
sults  to  be  believed  in.  He  found  a  dozen 
diseases  of  which  he  did  not  so  much  as 
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know  the  name,  but  half  of  the  sufferers 
swore  they  were  cured  after  the  first  dose. 
They  would  have  dubbed  him  fakir  and 
have  foisted  him  to  a  pillar  of  holiness  had 
he  cared  to  let  them. 

Muhammad  .^nim  slept  most  of  the  day, 
like  a  great  animal  that  scorns  to  live  by 
rule.  But  at  ev'ening  he  came  to  the  cave 
mouth  and  fulminated  such  a  sermon  as 
set  the  whole  camp  to  roaring.  He  showed 
his  power  then.  The  jihad  he  preached 
would  have  tempted  dead  men  from  their 
graves  to  come  and  share  the  plunder,  and 
the  curses  he  called  down  on  cowards  and 
laggards  and  unbelievers  were  enough  to 
have  frightened  the  dead  away  again. 

In  twenty  minutes  he  had  undone  all 
King’s  missionarj'  work.  And  then  in  ten 
more,  feeling  his  p)ower  and  their  response, 
and  being  at  heart  a  fool,  as  all  rogues  are, 
he  built  it  up  again.  He  began  to  make 
promises  too  definite.  He  promised  them 
freedom  of  Khinjan  Caves  within  a  day  or 
two,  to  come  and  go  and  live  there  at  their 
pleasure.  They  should  leave  their  wives 
and  children  and  belongings  safe  in  the 
Caves  while  they  themselves  went  down 
to  plunder  India.  He  overlooked  the  fact 
that  Khinjan  Caves  for  centuries  had  been 
a  secret  to  be  spoken  of  in  whisp)ers,  and 
that  prospect  of  its  violation  came  to  them 
as  a  shock. 

Half  of  them  did  not  believe  him.  Such  a 
thing  was  impossible,  and  if  he  were  lying  as 
to  one  point,  why  not  as  to  all  the  others  too? 

.\nd  the  .\rmy  veterans,  who  had  been 
converted  by  King’s  talk  of  pardons,  and 
almost  reconverted  by  the  sermon,  shook 
their  heads  at  the  talk  of  taking  Khinjan. 
VV’hy  waste  time  trying  to  do  what  never 
had  been  done,  with  her  to  reckon  against, 
when  an  easy  place  in  the  sun  was  waiting 
for  them,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hope  of 
pardons  and  clean  living  for  a  while?  They 
shook  their  heads,  and  combed  their  beards, 
and  eyed  one  another  sideways  in  a  way 
the  Hills  understand. 

That  night,  while  the  mullah  glowered 
over  the  camp  like  a  great  old  owl,  with 
leaping  firelight  reflected  in  his  eyes,  the 
thousands  under  the  skin  tents  argued,  so 
that  the  night  was  all  noise.  But  King 
slept. 

All  of  another  day  and  part  of  another 
night  he  toiled  among  the  sick,  wondering 
when  a  message  would  come  back.  It  was 
nearly  midnight  when  he  bandaged  his 


last  case  and  came  out  into  the  starlight  to 
bend  his  back  straight,  and  yawn,  and  pick 
his  way  reeling  with  weariness  back  to  the 
mullah’s  cave.  He  had  given  his  bag  of 
medicines  and  implements  to  a  man  to 
carry  ahead  of  him,  and  had  gone  p)erhaps 
ten  paces  into  the  dark  when  a  strong  hand 
gripped  him  by  the  wrist. 

“Hush!”  said  a  voice  that  seemed  familiar. 

He  turned  swiftly,  and  looked  straight 
into  the  eyes  of  the  Rangar  Rewa  Gunga! 

“How  did  you  get  here?”  he  asked  in 
English. 

“Any  fool  could  learn  the  password  into 
this  camp!  Come  over  here,  sahib.  I 
bring  word  from  her.” 

The  ground  was  crisscrossed  like  a  man’s 
palm  by  the  shadows  of  tent-rof)es.  The 
Rangar  led  him  to  where  the  tents  were 
forty  feet  apart  and  none  was  likely  to 
overhear  them.  There  he  turned  like  a 
flash. 

“She  sends  you  this!”  he  hissed. 

In  that  same  instant  King  was  fighting 
for  his  life.  In  another  second  they  were 
down  together  among  the  tent-pegs,  King 
holding  the  Rangar’s  wrist  with  both  hands 
and  struggling  to  break  it,  and  the  Rangar 
striving  for  another  stroke.  The  dagger 
he  held  had  missed  King’s  ribs  by  so  little 
that  his  skin  yet  tingled  from  its  touch. 
It  was  a  dagger  with  bronze  blade  and  a 
gold  hilt — HER  dagger.  It  was  her  per¬ 
fume  in  the  air. 

•  They  rolled  over  and  ov'er,  breathing 
hard.  King  wanted  to  think  before  he  gave 
an  alarm,  and  he  could  not  think  wth  that 
scent  in  his  nostrils  and  creeping  into  his 
lungs.  Even  in  the  stress  of  fighting  he 
wondered  how  the  Rangar’s  clothes  and 
turban  had  come  to  be  drenched  in  it.  He 
admitted  to  himself  afterward  that  it  was 
nothing  else  than  jealousy  that  suggested 
to  him  to  make  the  Rangar  prisoner  and 
hand  him  over  to  the  mullah. 

That  would  have  been  a  ridiculous  thing 
to  do,  for  it  would  have  forced  his  own  be¬ 
trayal  to  the  mullah.  But  as  if  the  Rangar 
had  read  his  mind  he  suddenly  redoubletl 
his  efforts,  and  King,  weary  to  the  point  of 
sickness,  had  to  r^ouble  his  own  or  die. 
Perhap)s  the  jealousy  helped  put  venom  in 
his  effort,  for  his  strength  came  back  to  him 
as  a  madman’s  does.  The  Rangar  gave  a 
moan,  and  let  the  knife  fall. 

And  because  jealousy  is  poison,  King  did 
the  wrong  thing  then.  He  pounced  on  the 


“SHE  SENDS  YOU  THIS!”  THE  RANGAR  HISSED.  IT  WAS  A  DAGGER 
WITH  BRONZE  BLADE  AND  A  GOIX)  HILT— YASMINI’S  DAGGER. 
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knife  instead  of  on  the  Rangar.  He  could 
have  questioned  him — knelt  on  him,  and 
jjerhaps  forced  explanations  from  him.  But 
with  a  sudden,  swift  effort  like  a  snake’s  the 
Rangar  freed  himself,  and  was  up  and  gone 
before  King  could  struggle  to  his  feet — gone 
like  a  shadow  among  shadows. 

King  got  up  and  felt  himself  all  ov’er,  for 
they  had  fought  on  stony  ground  and  he 
was  bruised.  But  bruises  faded  into  noth¬ 
ing,  and  weariness  as  well,  as  his  mind  be¬ 
gan  to  dwell  on  the  new  complication  to  his 
problem. 

It  was  plain  that  the  moment  he  had  re¬ 
turned  from  his  message  to  the  Khyber  the 
Rangar  had  been  sent  on  this  new,  murder¬ 
ous  mission.  If  Yasmini  had  told  the  truth 
a  letter  had  gone  into  India  describing  him. 
King,  as  a  traitor,  and  from  her  {X)int  of 
view  that  might  be  supposed  to  cut  the  vent- 
ground  away  from  under  his  feet. 

Then  why  so  much  trouble  to  ha\-e  him 
killed?  Either  Rewa  Gunga  had  never 
taken  the  first  letter,  or — and  this  seemed 
more  probable — Yasmini  had  never  believed 
the  letter  would  be  treated  seriously  by  the 
authorities,  and  had  only  sent  it  in  the  hope 
of  fooling  him  and  undermining  his  deter¬ 
mination.  In  that  case,  especially  suppos¬ 
ing  her  to  have  received  his  ultimatum  on 
the  mullah’s  behalf  before  sending  Rewa 
Gunga  with  the  dagger,  she  must  consider 
him  at  least  dangerous.  Could  she  be 
afraid?  If  so,  her  game  was  lost  already. 

Perhaps  she  saw  her  own  peril.  Perhaps 
she  contemplated —  Gosh!  what  a  contin¬ 
gency! — perhaps  she  contemplated  bolting 
into  India  with  a  story  of  her  ow-n,  and 
leaving  the  mullah  to  his  own  devices!  In 
such  a  case  before  she  went  she  would  very 
likely  try  to  have  stabbed  the  one  man  who 
could  give  her  away  most  completely.  In 
fact,  would  she  dare  escape  into  India  and 
leave  him  alive  behind  her? 

He  rather  thought  she  would  dare  do 
anything.  And  that  thought  brought  reas¬ 
surance.  She  would  dare,  and  being  what 
she  w-as,  she  almost  surely  would  seek  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  mullah  before  doing  anything 
else. 

Then  why  the  dagger  for  himself?  She 
must  believe  him  in  league  with  the  mullah 
against  her.  She  might  believe  that  with 
him  out  of  the  w-ay  the  mullah  would  prove 
an  easier  prey  for  her.  And  that  belief 
might  be  justifiable;  but  as  an  e.xplanation 
it  failed  to  satisfy. 


There  was  an  alternative,  the  ver\- 
thought  of  which  made  him  fearfully  un¬ 
easy,  and  yet  brought  a  thrill  wth  it.  In 
all  Eastern  lands,  love  scorned  takes  to  the 
dagger.  He  had  half -believed  her  w-hen  she 
swore  she  loved  him!  The  man  who  could 
imagine  himself  loved  by  Yasmini  and  not 
be  thrilled  to  his  core  would  be  inhuman 
whatever  reason  and  caution  and  caste  and 
creed  might  whisper  in  imagination’s  Wake. 

Reeling  from  fatigue  (he  felt  like  a  man 
who  had  been  racked,  for  the  Rangar’s 
strength  was  nearly  unbeliev-able),  he  start¬ 
ed  toward  where  the  mullah  sat  glowering  in 
the  cav-e  mouth. 

The  mullah  glared  at  him,  but  let  him  by 
without  a  word.  It  w-as  by  the  fire  at  the 
back  of  the  cave,  where  he  stooped  to  dip 
water  from  tne  enormous  crock,  that  the 
next  disturbing  factor  came  to  light.  He 
kicked  a  brand  into  the  fire  and  the  flame 
leaped.  Its  light  shone  on  a  yard  and  a  half 
of  exquisitely  fine  hair,  like  spun  gold,  that 
caressed  his  shoulder  and  descended  down 
one  arm.  One  thread  of  hair  that  conjured 
up  a  million  thoughts,  and  in  a  second  up¬ 
set  eveiy-  argument! 

If  Rewa  Gunga  had  been  near  enough  to 
her,  and  intimate  enough  with  her,  not  only 
to  become  scented  with  her  perfume,  but 
even  to  get  her  hair  on  his  person,  then  gone 
was  all  imagination  of  her  love  for  himself! 
Then  she  had  lied  from  first  to  last!  Then 
she  had  tried  to  make  him  love  her  that 
she  might  use  him,  and,  finding  she  had  fail¬ 
ed,  she  had  sent  her  true  love  with  the  dag¬ 
ger  to  make  an  end! 

In  a  moment  he  imagined  a  whole  picture, 
as  it  might  have  been  in  a  crx-stal,  of  him¬ 
self  trapped  and  made  to  don  the  Roman’s 
armor  and  forced  to  pose  to  the  sav-age 
Hills — or  fooled  into  posing  to  them — as  her 
lover,  while  Rewa  Gunga  lurked  behind  the 
scenes  and  waited  for  the  harvest  in  the  end. 
And  what  kind  of  harvest? 

.\nd  what  kind  of  man  must  Rewa  Gunga 
be,  who  could  lightly  let  go  all  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  East  and  submit  to  what  only 
the  West  has  endured  hitherto  with  any 
complacency — a  “tertium  quid”? 

Yet  what  a  fool  he.  King,  had  been  not 
to  appreciate  at  once  that  Rewa  Gunga 
must  be  her  lover.  Why  should  he  not  be? 
Were  they  not  alike  as  cousins?  And  the 
East  does  not  love  its  contrarx-,  but  its  com¬ 
plement,  being  older  in  love  than  the  West, 
and  wiser  in  its  ways  in  all  but  the  material. 
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He  had  been  blind.  He  had  overlooked  the 
obvious — that  from  first  to  last  her  plan 
had  been  to  set  herself  and  this  Rewa  Gun- 
ga  on  the  throne  of  India! 

He  washed,  and  went  through  the  mum¬ 
mery  of  Muslim  prayers  for  the  watchful 
mullah’s  sake,  and  climbed  on  to  his  bed. 
But  sleep  seemed  out  of  the  question.  He 
lay  and  tossed  for  an  hour,  his  mind  as  busy 
as  a  terrier  in  hay.  And  when  he  did  fall 
asleep  at  last  it  was  so  to  dream  and  mutter 
that  the  mullah  came  and  shook  him,  and 
preached  him  a  half-hour  sermon  against 
the  mortal  sins  that  rob  men  of  peaceful 
slumber  by  giving  them  a  foretaste  of  the 
hell  to  come. 

All  that  seemed  kinder  and  more  refresh¬ 
ing  than  King’s  own  thoughts  had  been,  for 
when  the  mullah  had  done  at  last  and  had 
gone  striding  back  to  the  cave  mouth,  he 
really  did  fall  sound  asleep,  and  it  was  after 
dawn  when  he  awoke.  The  mullah’s  voice, 
not  untuneful,  was  rousing  all  the  valley 
echoes  in  the  call  to  prayer: 

Allah  is  almighty!  Allah  is  almighty! 

I  declare  there  is  no  God  but  Allah! 

I  declare  Muhammad  is  His  prophet! 

Hie  ye  to  prayer! 

Hie  ye  to  salvation! 

Prayer  is  better  than  sleep! 

Prayer  is  better  than  sleep! 

There  is  no  God  but  Allah! 

.\nd  while  King  knelt  behind  the  mullah, 
and  the  whole  camp  faced  Mecca  in  fore- 
head-in-the-dust  abasement,  there  came  a 
strange  procession  down  the  midst — not 
strange  to  the  Hills,  where  such  sights  are 
common,  but  strange  to  that  camp  and 
hour.  Somebody  rose  and  struck  them,  and 
they  knelt  like  the  rest;  but  when  prayer 
was  over,  and  cooking  had  begun,  and  the 
camp  became  a  pl^ce  of  savor\'  smell,  they 
came  on  again — seven  blind  men. 

They  were  weary,  ragged,  lean — seven 
very  tatterdemalions,  and  the  front  man 
led  them,  tapping  the  ground  with  a  long 
stick.  The  others  clung  to  him  in  line,  one 
behind  the  other.  He  was  the  only  clean¬ 
shaven  one,  and  he  was  the  tallest.  He 
looked  as  if  he  had  not  beea  blind  so  long, 
for  his  physical  health  was  better.  All  seven 
men  yelled  at  the  utmost  of  their  lungs,  but 
he  yelled  the  loudest. 

“Oh,  the  hakim — the  good  hakim!”  they 
wailed.  “Where  is  the  famous  hakim?  We 
be  blind  men — blind  we  be — blind — blind! 


Oh,  pity  usi  Is  any  kismet  worse  than  ours? 
Oh,  show  us  to  the  hakim!  Show  us  the 
way  to  him!  Lead  us  to  him!  Oh,  the  fa¬ 
mous,  great,  good  hakim  who  can  heal  men’s 
eyes!” 

The  mullah  looked  down  on  them  like  a 
vulture  waiting  to  see  them  die,  and,  see¬ 
ing  they  did  not  die,  turned  his  back  and 
went  into  his  cave.  Close  to  the  ramp  they 
stopped,  and  the  front  man,  cocking  his 
head  to  one  side  as  only  birds  and  the  new¬ 
ly  blind  do,  gave  voice  again  in  nasal  sing¬ 
song: 

“Will  none  tell  me  where  is  the  great, 
good,  wise  Kurram  Khan?” 

“I  am  he,”  said  King,  and  he  stepped 
down  toward  him,  calling  to  an  assistant  to 
come  and  bring  him  water  and  a  sponge. 
The  blind  man’s  face  looked  strangely  famil¬ 
iar,  though  it  was  partly  disguised  by  some 
gummy  stuff  stuck  all  about  the  eyes.  Tak¬ 
ing  it  in  both  hands,  he  tilted  the  eyes  to 
the  light,  and  opened  one  eye  with  his 
thumb.  There  was  nothing  whatever  the 
matter  with  it.  He  opened  the  other. 

“Rub  me  an  ointment  on!”  the  man  urged 
him,  and  he  stared  at  the  face  again. 

“Ismail!”  he  said.  “You?” 

“.Aye!  Father  of  cleverness!  Make  play 
of  healing  my  eyes!” 

So  King  dipped  a  sponge  in  water,  and 
sent  back  for  his  bag,  and  made  a  great 
show  of  rubbing  on  ointment.  In  a  minute 
Ismail,  looking  almost  young  without  his 
great  beard,  was  dancing  like  a  lunatic  with 
both  fists  in  the  air,  and  yelling  as  if  wasps 
had  stung  him. 

“Aieee-aieee-aieeel”  he  yelled.  “I  see 
again!  I  see!  My  eyes  have  light  in  them! 
Allah!  Oh,  Allah,  heap  riches  on  the  great, 
wise  hakim  who  can  heal  men’s  eyes!  Al¬ 
lah,  reward  him  richly,  for  I  am  a  beggar 
ard  have  no  goods!” 

The  other  six  blind  men  came  struggling 
to  be  next,  and  while  King  rubbed  ointment 
on  their  eyes  and  saw  that  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  there  he  could  cure,  the  whole  camp  be¬ 
gan  to  surge  toward  him  to  see  the  miracle, 
and  his  chosen  body-guard  rushed  up  to 
drive  them  back. 

“Find  your  w'ay  down  the  Khyber,  and 
ask  for  the  Wilayti  dukitar.  He  will  finish 
the  cure.” 

The  six  blind  men,  half-resentful,  half- 
believing,  turned  away,  mainly  because  Is¬ 
mail  drove  them  with  words  and  blows. 
And  as  they  went,  a  tall  Afridi  came  striding 
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down  the  camp,  with  a  letter  for  the  mul¬ 
lah  held  out  in  a  cleft  stick  in  front  of  him. 

“Her  answer!”  said  Ismail  with  a  wicked 
grin. 

“What  is  her  answer?  Where  is  the  Orak- 
zai  Pathan?” 

But  Ismail  laughed  and  would  not  an¬ 
swer  him.  It  seemed  to  King  that  he  scent¬ 
ed  climax.  So  did  his  near-lifty  and  their 
thirty  friends.  He  chose  to  take  the  arrival 
of  the  blind  men  as  a  hint  from  Providence, 
and  to  “go  it  blind,”  on  the  strength  of 
what  he  had  hoped  might  happen.  Also  he 
chose  in  that  instant  to  force  the  mullah’s 
hand,  on  the  principle  that  hurried  buffa¬ 
loes  will  blunder. 

“To  Khinjan!”  he  shouted  to  the  nearest 
men.  “The  .mullah  will  march  on  Khinjan!” 

They  murmured,  and  wondered,  and 
backed  away  from  him  to  give  him  room. 
Ismail  watched  him  with  dropped  j'aw  and 
wild  eye. 

“Spread  it  through  the  camp  that  we 
march  on  Khinjan!  Shout  it!  Bid  them 
strike  the  tents!” 

Somebody  behind  took  up  the  shout,  and 
it  went  across  the  camp  in  leaps,  as  men 
toss  a  ball.  There  was  a  surge  toward  the 
tents,  but  King  called  to  his  deserters  and 
they  clustered  back  to  him.  He  had  to  ce¬ 
ment  their  allegiance  now  or  fail  altogether, 
and  he  would  not  be  able  to  do  it  by  ordi¬ 
nary  argument,  or  by  pleading;  he  had  to 
fire  their  imagination.  And  he  did. 

“She  is  on  our  side!”  That  was  a  sheer 
guess.  “She  has  kept  our  man  and  sent  an¬ 
other,  as  hostage  for  him  in  token  of  good 
faith!  Listen!  Ve  saw  this  man’s  eyes 
healed.  Let  that  be  a  token!  Be  ye  the 
men  with  new  eyes!  Give  it  out!  Claim 
the  title,  and  be  true  to  it,  and  see  me  guide 
you  down  the  Khyber  in  good  time  like  a  reg¬ 
iment,  many  more  than  a  hundred  strong!” 

They  jumped  at  the  idea.  The  Hills — 
the  whole  East,  for  that  matter — are  ever 
ready  to  form  a  new  sect,  or  join  a  new 
band,  or  a  new  blood-feud.  Witness  the 
Nikalseyns,  who  worship  a  long-since-dead 
Englishman. 

“We  see!”  yelled  one  of  them. 

“We  see!”  they  chorused,  and  the  idea 
took  charge.  From  that  minute  they  were 
a  new  band,  with  a  war-cr>"  of  their  own. 

“To  Khinjan!”  they  howled,  scattering 
through  the  camp,  and  the  mullah  came  out 
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to  glare  at  them,  and  tug  his  beard,  and 
wonder  what  possessed  them. 

“To  Khinjan!”  they  roared  at  him. 
“Lead  us  to  Khinjan!” 

“To  Khinjan,  then!”  he  blundered,  throw¬ 
ing  up  both  arms  in  a  sort  of  double  apos¬ 
tolic  blessing,  and  then  motioning  as  if  he 
threw  them  the  reins  and  leave  to  gallop. 
They  roared  back  at  him  like  the  sea  under 
the  whip  of  a  gaining  wind.  And  Ismail 
disappeared  among  them,  leaving  King 
alone.  Then  the  mullah’s  eyes  fell  on  King, 
and  he  beckoned  him. 

King  went  up  with  an  effort,  for  he  ached 
yet  from  his  struggle  of  the  night  before. 
Up  there  by  the  ashes  of  the  fire  the  mullah 
showed  him  a  letter  he  had  crumpled  in  his 
fist.  There  were  oniy  a  few  lines,  wrritten 
in  Arabic,  which  all  mullahs  are  supp>osed 
to  be  able  to  read,  and  they  were  signed 
with  a  strange  scrawl  that  might  have  meant 
anything.  But  the  paper  smelled  strongly 
of  her  perfume. 

"Come  then.  Bring  all  your  men,  and  I 
will  let  you  and  them  enter  Khinjan  Caves. 
We  will  strike  a  bargain  in  the  Cavern  of 
Earth’s  Drink.” 

That  was  all,  but  the  fire  in  the  mullah’s 
eyes  showed  that  he  thought  it  was 
enough. 

“Khinjan  is  mine!”  he  growied.  “India  is 
mine!” 

And  King  did  not  answer  him.  He  did 
not  believe  Yasmini  would  be  fool  enough 
to  trust  herself  in  any  bargain  with  Muham¬ 
mad  Anim. 

While  he  and  the  mullah  watched,  the 
tents  began  to  fall,  and  the  women  lalwred 
to  roll  them.  The  men  began  firing  their 
rifles,  and  within  the  hour  enough  ammuni¬ 
tion  had  been  squandered  to  have  fought  a 
good-sized  skirmish;  but  the  mullah  had 
Khinjan  Caves  in  view’,  and  none  knew  bet¬ 
ter  than  he  what  vast  store  of  cartridges 
and  dynamite  was  piled  in  there.  He  let 
them  waste. 

Watching  his  opportunity  King  slipp)ed 
down  the  ramp  while  the  mullah  was  busy 
with  personal  belongings  in  the  cave.  He 
left  his  own  belongings  to  any  thief  who 
wanted  them,  and  hid  from  the  mullah 
among  his  nearly  eighty  men,  who  half- 
believed  him  a  sending  from  the  skies. 

“W  e  see!  We  see!”  they  yelled,  and 
danced  around  him. 


"King,  of  the  Khyber  Rifles”  will  be  concluded  in  the  January  number. 


HtaSng  by  C.  R.  Chickcring 
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UNDER.  THE 
SPREADING 

EDITOR’S  Note  — Though 
(he  sign  is  the  Chestnut  Tree, 
no  story  is  barred  by  its  youth, 

U'e  shall  gladly  pay  for  avail¬ 
able  ones.  .Address  all  manu* 
scriptsto“TheChestnut  Tree,” 
eiiclosiug  slamped,  addressed 
envelope.  ~ 

An  American  just  returned  from  Europe  tells 
this  story: 

While  riding  from  London  to  Liverpool  in  a 
railway  coach  it  happened  that  he  was  alone 
in  the  compartment  with  an  Englishman,  who 
appeared  to  be  deeply  engrossed  in  the  war  news 
of  one  of  the  papers. 

Thinking  to  start  conversation,  he  said 
in  good  old  American  slang,  "Some  fight, 
eh?” 

“Yes,  and  some  don’t!”  was  the  reply. 
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out  the  seats  that  were  still 
vacant  on  the  plan. 

“Young  man,”  she  repeat¬ 
ed,  “why  don’t  you  answer 
me,  when  I  ask  if  this  is  a 
moral,  proper  show?” 

“Because,  mada.'n,”  con¬ 
fessed  the  agent,  “I’m  not  a  good  enough  judge 
of  human  nature  to  know  which  way  to  answer 
without  losing  a  customer.” 


.\  pompous  orator  of  the  old  school — ^you 
know  the  kind:  one  of  those  boys  who  vocally 
wave  the  Hag  of  Freedom  until  some  of  the 
stars  are  shaken  loose — got  up  to  speak  in  a 
little  town  back  in  Ohio.  Part  of  his  discourse 
was  devoted  to  praise  of  Daniel  Webster,  that 
other  great  orator. 

The  rural  Bill  Bryan  frequently  skidded  from 
the  roadway  of  fact.  On  one  occasion,  he  said: 
“Daniel  Webster’s  wonderful  command  of  the 
English  language,  his  unfailing  grasp  of  words, 
came  from  his  tremendous  knowledge  of  the 
dictionary,  of  which  he  was  the  author.” 

.\  well-meaning  friend  whispered  to  the 
sjieaker:  “Say,  Bill,  Daniel  Webster  didn’t 
write  the  dictionary;  it  was  Noah.” 

Bill  surveyed  the  other  with  scorn,  and  an¬ 
nounced  authoritatively  and  loudly:  “Noah 
— hell!  Noah  built  the  ark!” 

.\  woman,  pocketbook  in  hand,  said  to  the 
man  in  the  box-office  at  the  theatre:  “Young 
man,  before  I  buy  my  ticket,  tell  me  whether  or 
not  this  is  a  moral,  proper  show.” 

He  pretended  not  to  hear  her,  and  pointed 


.\mong  the  season’s  crop  of  fair  young 
debutantes  were  twin  sisters  whose  ravishing 
blonde  loveliness  and  striking  resemblance  to 
each  other  were  constant  topics  of  conversa¬ 
tion.  One  evening,  a  young  man  of  their 
social  circle  was  approached  by  a  friend,  who 
remarked  confidentially: 

“I  hear,  Chester,  that  you  are  practically  en¬ 
gaged  to  one  of  those  peachy  twins.” 

Young  Chester,  with  a  smile,  admitted  that 
he  was. 

“Well,  tell  me,”  asked  the  friend,  “how  in  the 
world  can  you  tell  them  apart?” 

“I  don’t  try  to,”  was  the  reply. 


Two  most  cadaverous-looking  knights  of  the 
road  stopped  for  a  moment  to  look  in  at  the 
window  of  a  railway  station  in  the  West  where  a 
telegraph  operator  sat  at  his  key. 

“Say,  bo,”  one  of  them  gasped  in  a  ver>’ 
husky  voice,  “would  you  mind  reporting  a 
couple  of  empties  going  east?” 

unique  and  ideally  brief  advertisement  was 
recently  observed  in  a  Western  shop-window. 
It  ran: 

Our  Trousers  $1.50  a  leg.  All  seats  free. 
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“Reggie  ought  not  to  have  any  debts,”  said 
the  father.  “He  ought  to  have  what  my  boy 
in  college  wrote  me  for  last  week — ‘Kathleen 
Mavourneen’  loans.” 

“What  are  they?”  asked  Reggie’s  friend. 

“A  ‘Kathleen  Mavourneen’  loan  may  be  for 
years  and  it  may  be  forever,”  replied  the  father. 


The  late  Gilman  Marston,  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  was  arguing  a  complicated  case,  and  had 
looked  up  authorities  back  to  Julius  Caesar. 
At  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  the  most 
intricate  part  of  his  plea,  he  was  pained  to  see 
what  looked  like  inattention.  It  was  as  he 
had  feared.  The  judge  was  unable  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  nice  points  of  his  argument. 

“Your  Honor,”  he  said,  “1  beg  your  pardon, 
but  do  you  follow  me?” 

“I  have  so  far,”  answered  the  judge,  shifting 
wearily  about  in  his  chair,  “but  I’ll  say  frankly 
that  if  I  thought  I  could  find  my  way  back.  I’d 
quit  right  here.” 

They  had  been  spooning  a  bit,  and  when  she 
raised  her  face  from  his  shoulder  and  they  both 
observed  the  white  streak  on  his  coat  he  patted 
her  affectionately,  and  said: 

“Never  mind,  dearie,  it  will  all  brush  off.” 

.^t  this  the  young  thing  began  to  sob.  “Oh, 
Harry,”  she  exclaimed,  hiding  her  head  again 
on  his  shoulder,  “how  do  you  know?” 


.\n  .\labama  Justice  of  the  Peace  Court  was 
trying  a  man  charged  with  a  minor  offense. 
Law  and  evidence  were  unquestionably  on  the 
side  of  the  defense,  but  when  the  arguments 
had  been  concluded,  the  presiding  justice,  with 
considerable  assumed  dignity,  arose,  and  an¬ 
nounced: 

“I  find  the  defendant  guilty,  and  I  assess 
a  fine  of  five  dollars,  with  costs  added.  Mr. 
Sheriff,  you  will  proceed  to  collect  the  necessary 
amount,  or  take  charge  of  the  prisoner.” 

The  old  lawyer  for  the  defense  was  sitting 
with  his  back  toward  the  justice.  Without 
changing  his  position  or  rising  to  address  the 
Court,  he  remarked,  “Judge,  please  fine  me  for 
contempt  of  court.” 

The  justice  inquired,  “What  d’  ye  mean,  sir? 
You  haven’t  committed  contempt.” 

The  following  came  from  the  old  lawyer: 
“It’s  silent.” 


“But  couldn’t  you  learn  to  love  me,  Stella?” 
he  pleaded. 

“I  don’t  think  I  could,  Frank,”  she  replied. 

He  stood  erect,  then  quickly  reached  for  his 
hat.  “It  is  as  I  feared — you  are  tooold  to  learn.” 

Willard  and  .'Vnnie  were  out  motoring,  and 
.\nnie  insisted  that  he  allow  her  to  run  the  car. 
.•\fter  some  persuasion,  he  reluctantly  acqui¬ 
esced,  and  his  fears  soon  were  realized. 

“Oh,  Willard,”  the  girl  cried,  excitedly,  “take 
it  quick!  Here  comes  a  ditch!” 


“.^h  say,  Miz  Carolina,  am  yo’  program  full?” 
“Mercy  no,  Mr.  Tauckie!  It  takes  mo’  ’an 
a  san’wich  an’  two  olives  to  fill  mah  program.” 


Emeline  was  watching  men  working  a  pile- 
driver,  and  came  to  her  mother  with  the  com¬ 
plaint  : 

“I’m  so  sorry  for  those  men,  mama;  they’ve 
been  trying  and  trying  to  lift  out  that  big  weight, 
and  every  time  they  get  it  ’most  to  the  top  it 
falls  back  again.” 

Charley  Barrett,  scout,  tells  this  one  and 
says  it’s  new: 

It  was  at  a  ball-game  in  Waco,  Texas,  between 
two  negro  teams.  The  umpire  was  a  little  “yal- 
ler  nigger,”  weighing  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds.  The  player  at  bat  was  a  mam¬ 
moth  black  who  had  a  bad  reputation. 

The  dusky  pitcher  put  one  over  the  pan. 

“One!”  squeaked  the  umpire. 

“Wha’s  dat?  One  what,  nigger?”  asked  the 
batter  savagely. 

“One  strike,”  answered  the  little  yellow  um¬ 
pire  in  a  scared  whisper. 

The  pitcher  put  over  another. 

“Two!”  squeaked  the  umpire. 

The  big  black  lifted  his  war-club,  poised  it 
over  the  head  of  the  umpire,  and  roared: 
“Wha’s  dat?  Two  what?” 

“Two,  two — too  high!”  squeaked  the  little 
umpire  as  he  turned  and  fled  from  the  park. 


Two  w'omen  were  leaving  the  theatre  after  a 
performance  of  Doll’s  Ho.  se.” 

“Oh,  don’t  you  just  love  Ibsen?”  cried  one, 
ecstatically.  “Doesn’t  he  just  take  all  the 
hope  out  of  life?” 
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Heading  and  sketches  by  George  M.  Richards 


THE  WAR 
AFTER 
THE  WAR 


JTHEN  the 
Jr  military 
peace  of 
this  war 
is  signed,  about  fifteen 
million  business  men 
and  workers  will  stack  their  guns  and  go 
home — to  carry  on  as  ruthlessly  and  im¬ 
placably  as  they  are  doing  it  now  the  strug¬ 
gle  to  destroy  their  enemies.  Instead  of  a 
few  hundred  miles  of  blackened  earth,  the 
battle-field  will  cover  nearly  every  foot  of 
the  globe.  The  fighters  will  face  each 
other  from  behind  desks,  in  laboratories, 
in  shops,  mines,  and  ships  instead  of  in 
muddy  trenches.  Their  weapons  will  be  such 
apparently  bloodless  things  as  import  and 
e.xport  duties,  bounties,  prohibitions,  ship¬ 
ping  rates,  special  treaties,  and  every  known 
device  for  killing  a  nation’s  commercial 
enemies  pierfected  through  the  ages  of  com¬ 
mercial  warfare.  The  two  great  European 
fighting  groups  will  carry  their  contest  back 
into  the  economic  field  in  which  it  began. 

And  this  w’ill  be  the  part  of  the  war  which 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  keep  out  of. 

This  unglad  conclusion  you  reach  after 
w'atching  the  steady  preparations  which  the 
combatants  have  been  making  in  the  past 
year  for  a  “war  after  war”  on  an  unprece¬ 
dented  scale.  The  formidable  agreement 
signed  at  the  Economic  Conference  of  the 
Entente  .Allies  in  Paris  last  June  reads  like  a 
strategical  report  of  an  .Army  War  College. 


Though  it  is  full  of  heated  feeling,  it  is  no 
mere  aberration  of  war-time.  It  was  not 
made  by  a  band  of  acrimonious  university 
professors,  but  by  responsible  statesmen 
representing"  the  most  advanced  nations  of 
Europie.  It  includes  seven  allies,  five  of 
which  form  the  biggest 'commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  group  of  nations  in  the  world. 
There  is  no  mincing  words  about  its  pur¬ 
pose,  for  it  says: 

“The  Central  Powers  of  Europie  and  their 
allies  are  preparing  a  struggle  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  domain  which  will  not  only  survive 
the  reestablishment  of  peace,  but  at  that 
very  moment  will  assume  all  its  amplitude 
and  all  its  intensity.” 

At  about  the  same  time  six  hundred  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  commercial  associations 
of  the  Central  Powers  held  a  joint  confer¬ 
ence  in  Munich  to  discuss  the  revival  of  a 
Central  European  Zollverein.  Recently  the 
German  Industrial  Council,  uniting  the  en¬ 
tire  German  manufacturing  industry,  was 
organized  “to  meet  new  conditions  after  the 
war  and  cooperate  in  recovering  Germany’s 
lost  foreign  trade.”  These  actions,  looking 
to  the  formation  of  a  “Mittel  Europa,”  were 
not  official  like  those  of  the  Entente,  but 
they  have  precisely  the  same  purpose  and 
meaning. 

The  stage  for  this  second  w’ar  is  being 
rapidly  set. 

The  British  Prime  Minister  has  ap>- 
pointed  a  committee  of  the  most  eminent 
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industrial  and  shipping  leaders  to  carry  out 
the  details  of  the  Entente  agreement.  He 
has  called  a  conference  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  domin¬ 
ions,  and  India  to  revise  the  internal  and 
external  commercial  relations  of  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country. 

The  Government  has  subsidized  a  newly 
formed  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  as¬ 
sisting  trade  between  Great  Britain  and 
Italy.  They  are  talking  of  placing  a  ban  on 
Germans  in  certain  lines  of  industry  for 
twenty  years.  A  cooperative  export  as¬ 
sociation  has  been  formed  in  Canada  in  the 
expectation  that  “the  products  of  Canada 
will  be  preferred  in  the  British  Empire 
against  the  products  of  her  great  neutral 
competitor,  the  United  States,  who  has 
stayed  outside  of  the  war,  and  has  borne 
no  part  in  the  great  sacrifice  of  life  and 
money  made  by  the  Allied  countries.” 

The  Entente  agreement  and  all  similar  ac¬ 
tions  of  both  groups  ignore  neutrals.  But  M . 
Clementel,  President  of  the  Entente  Confer¬ 
ence,  says :  “The  neutral  nations  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  fear;  we  are  working  to  free  them.” 
This  is  kind,  but  it  becomes  less  reassuring 
when  you  inquire,  as  the  United*  States  Sen¬ 
ate  requested  our  ambassador  to  do,  con¬ 
cerning  this  work — into  “the  precise  char¬ 
acter,  form  and  full  purpose  thereof.” 


count  of  your  sheep  and  your  ships,  all 
nations  should  salute  you.” 

Europe  has  already  tried  out  this  cut¬ 
throat  mercantilist  theory  to  the  tune  of 
millions  of  lives.  The  unscrupulous  com¬ 
mercial  rivalry  for  new  trade  routes,  new* 
sources  of  supply,  new  markets,  led  to  a 
succession  of  wars  for  two  centuries  which 
culminated  in  the  final  struggle  between 
England  and  Napoleon.  Europe  was  not 
nearly  so  exhausted  when  that  was  over  as 
she  will  be  at  the  end  of  this  war.  But  she 
decided  then  to  try  the  other  way.  For 
fifty  years  she  did.  The  year  1870  marks 
the  climax  of  the  “let  ’er  go”  feeling  to¬ 
ward  international  trade.  Then  the  pen¬ 
dulum  began  to  swing  back — very  slowly. 

Even  up  to  the  present  war  the  commer¬ 
cial  intercourse  of  Europe  and  our  own  was 
based  upon  a  netw’ork  of  trade  treaties,  the 
point  of  which  was  that  no  nation  seriously 
discriminated  against  another  by  any  kind 
of  tariff  or  shipping  rates.  Any  favor  one 
nation  gave  another  she  had  to  extend  to 
all  with  whom  she  had  so-called  “most- 
favored-nation”  treaties.  A  uniform  mini¬ 
mum  tariff  level  was  thereby  automatically 
established. 

This  network  began  to  tangle  the  feet  of 
ambitious  powers.  Germany  declared  in  so 
many  words  her  intention  to  kick  it  to 
pieces  by  the  end  of  1917,  and  terminate  all 
her  agreements.  The  war  did  this  conve¬ 
niently  for  her  and  the  rest  of  the  powers. 

Now  the  economic  alliances  planned  are 
going  to  substitute  a  system  of  trade  prefer¬ 
ences  through  differential  duties,  shipping 
rates,  subsidies,  etc.  The  two  Europ)ean 
groups  intend  to  develop  within  each  alli¬ 
ance  all  possible  sources  of  raw  material,  to 
buy  cooperatively,  i.  e.  cheaply,  raw  mate¬ 
rial  not  available  within  each  alliance,  to 
create  a  preference  for  allied  manufactures 
over  .American  manufactures  in  allied  and 
neutral  markets. 

This  is  certain  to  overthrow  the  balance 
and  flow  of  trade  of  the  past  half-centur>- 
and  create  a  discrimination  against  United 
States  products.  Roughly,  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  our  foreign  trade  is  with  these  two 
quarreling  groups.  Any  such  sweeping 
change  of  tariff,  navigation,  or  financial  pol¬ 
icy  drags  us  immediately  into  the  mix.  The 
war  has  brought  us  a  gold  reserve  which 
supfKjrts  a  structure  of  domestic  and  foreign 
credit  unprecedented  in  w’orld  history.  One 
effect  of  these  alliances  would  be  a  violent 


*  I  'HE  purpose  of  all  this  economic  saber- 
-*■  rattling  on  both  sides  as  declared  in 
the  Entente  agreement  is:  i.  To  render 
each  group  completely  self-sufficient.  2. 
To  capture  all  the  foreign  markets  ix)ssible. 
To  do  this  both  parties  propose  to  resort  to 
government  subsidy,  direction  or  control  of 
certain  industries,  duties  and  prohibitions, 
special  navigation  laws,  all  directed  to  the 
wholesale  commercial  and  industrial  ruin  of 
the  other  group.  The  aim  of  each  group 
shall  be  to  bind  its  colonies  and  allies  more 
closely  to  itself  and  form  a  kind  of  imf)erial- 
istic  unit. 

This  is  a  deliberate  return  to  the  fierce 
doctrine  of  the  innate  hostility  of  nations 
which  characterized  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  sev’enteenth  centuries.  Enemy  nations 
now  are  to  be  enemy  nations  forever.  Here 
again  is  the  medieval  notion  that  a  nation 
can  {permanently  increase  the  {xpwer  and 
wealth  of  its  own  {People  at  the  ex{pense  of 
other  {Peoples;  that  commercial  {power  brings 
{political  {Power.  Here  is  the  belief,  as  the 
old  ballad  puts  it,  that — “England,  on  ac¬ 
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reversal  of  the  flow  of  gold,  and  a  dangerous 
jolt  to  that  credit  structure. 

We  have  only  three  weapons  ready  for 
this  kind  of  warfare.  Two  of  these,  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  Shipping  Bill  and  the  General 
Revenue  Bill,  are  directed  against  rate  dis¬ 
crimination,  blacklisting,  and  dumping. 
The  use  or  disuse  of  both  lies  in  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  one  man — the  President.  The  third 
weapKjn,  the  Webb  Bill,  which  now  permits 
combination  of  American  exporters,  seems 
to  have  no  string  to  it. 

We  may  need  other  weapons.  More  deli-’ 
cate  treaty-making  will  go  on  in  the  five 
years  after  peace  than  ever  before  in  history, 
bur  treaties  where  revenue  is  concerned 
have  to  be  approved  by  Congress.  That  is, 
they  depend  upnjn  public  opinion.  Now 
who  has  ever  met  a  real  live  public  opinion 
on  a  complex  commercial  treaty? 

And  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  things 
we  may  have  to  worry  about,  all  because  real 
p)eace  in  Europ>e  seems  farther  away  than 
ever. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics, 
establish^  by  the  railway  companies  of  the  United 
States  for  the  scientific  study  of  transportation 
problems,  shows  an  increase  lor  1916  over  1915 
of  4l.7*^/o  in  the  net  operating  income  of  about 
90%  of  the  steam  railway  mileage  of  the  United 
States.  In  spite  of  recent  poverty  talk,  it  does 
seem  that  some  time  will  elapse  before  we  find  rail¬ 
way  presidents  wearing  patched  trousers. 


ALCOHOL:  Fifty  on  the  liquor 

BEAUTY  question  is  probably 

BLASTER  the  most  damning  in¬ 

dictment  ever  drawn 
against  any  merely  hu¬ 
man  failing.  Its  frown¬ 
ing  piles  of  statistics, 
showing  the  crime,  dis¬ 
ease,  and  px)verty  trail¬ 
ing  the  bottle-jinn  were 
calculated  by  the  dis- 
tinguished  educators, 
scientists,  physicians, 
and  sociologists  who  compxjsed  it,  to  rouse 
every  instinct  of  fear  and  foreboding  in  the 
timorous  breast  of  man.  Yet,  though  this 
classic  stands  immovable  upxjn  library 
shelves,  and  is  kept  up  to  date  by  the  Year 
Book  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  unac¬ 
countable  humanity  still  shows  a  dispxjsi- 
tion  to  twiddle  its  thumbs  at  its  threats. 

This  may  very  well  be  because  its  com¬ 


pilers  failed  to  mention — even  in  passing — 
one  simple  every-day  fact  recently  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Edwin  F.  Bowers — that  alcohol 
is  the  great  destroyer  of  beauty. 

Have  you  ever  known  a  confirmed  inebri¬ 
ate  among  the  good-looking  ladies  or  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  your  acquaintance?  Hardly,  be¬ 
cause,  as  Dr.  Bowers  says,  alcohol  works 
slowly  and  insidiously  to  coarsen  and  hard¬ 
en  the  most  “lovely  and  ingenuous”  fea¬ 
tures.  Complexion,  eyes,  hair,  figure,  and 
all  those  “taking  ways,”  succumb  one  after 
another  to  the  touch  that  withers.  The 
action  of  alcohol  on  good  looks,  through 
physical  and  mental  processes,  is  as  definite 
as  if  it  were  a  drug  compK)unded  for  this 
spjecific  purpx)se,  and  its  effect  as  inevitable 
as  the  withering  of  the  autumn  leaf. 

It  is  the  most  delicate  skin  that  first 
shows  the  shadow  of  the  bottle.  It  first  in¬ 
hibits  the  action  of  the  delicate  nerves 
which  control  the  contraction  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  blood  vessels.  The  tiny  capil¬ 
laries  underlying  the  skin  become  suffused 
with  blood.  That  is  the  familiar  cocktail 
“kick”  that  gives  the  pale  girl  over  there 
such  an  attractive  glow  of  color  to-night. 

Do  not,  therefore,  set  too  high  a  value 
on  that  blush,  for  the  abnormally  stretched 
blood-vessels  will  presently  lose  their  elas¬ 
ticity;  the  effort  of  blushing  and  unblushing 
without  sufficient  reason  tires  them.  They 
become  flabby  and  decide  to  stay  dilated. 

From  that  time  on,  the  normal  functions 
of  the  skin  are  interfered  with.  The — for 
woman — maximum  penalty  begins  to  be  im¬ 
posed  in  the  form  of  enlarged  pwres,  flabby, 
leaden  skin,  bloated  features,  and  the  beam¬ 
ing,  bulbous  nose.  The  bloom  of  the  rose 
gives  place  to  the  bloom  of  the  vine. 

The  bottle  imp  meanwhile  is  attacking 
the  •vital  processes  of  the  stomach  and  blood- 
making  organs.  It  “slugs”  the  liver,  and 
hampers  the  kidneys.  Appetite,  except  for 
some  things,  flits  away;  the  blood  becomes 
a  muddy  tide  of  impurities.  All  functions 
are  deranged.  A  dread  crop  of  pimples  ap¬ 
pears.  A  dull  color  comes  into  the  bright 
eyes,  and  black  and  blue  circles  gather 
around  them.  The  lustrous,  silky,  abun¬ 
dant,  etc.,  locks  become  dull  and  lifeless. 
All  muscles  lose  their  tone  and  vigor.  And 
in  place  of  your  Venus  or  Adonis  you  have 
a  Dame  Quickly  or  a  Falstaff. 

This  is  but  half  the  tale  of  woe.  The  daily 
nip  at  the  bottle  works  profound  damage 
to  the  delicate  nervous  organism,  esp)ecially 
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of  women.  And  the  nervous  system  is  the 
seat  of  the  more  p)ermanent  and  deep-seat¬ 
ed  beauty  of  personality. 

The  angelic  temperament  becomes  frac¬ 
tious,  full  of  sound  and  fury.  Your  fair 
one  develops  insomnia,  irritability,  a  tem- 
j)er,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  a  leaky  and 
unstable  nervous  system.  She  begins  to 
age,  looks  dragged  out  and  haggard;  wrin¬ 
kles  and  crows’  feet  begin  to  trace  their 
story  in  her  face;  that  “hard”  look  so  in¬ 
imical  to  beauty  settles  down  upon  it.  The 
sweet  and  tender  voice  grates  sharp  and  stri¬ 
dent  up)on  you.  The  elusive  something  which 
charms  and  mystifies,  which  makes  even  a 
plain-featured  Madame  de  Stael  indescriba¬ 
bly  fascinating,  fades  away  like  the  sunset. 

The  potency  of  this  appeal  has  never  been 
tried  out  by  the'  temperanters.  And  in  a 
day  when  pocket-mirrors  should  be  as  cheap 
as  paper,  a  word  to  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
should  be  sufficient. 

English  folks  are  already  showing  signs  of  being 
less  squeamish  about  "women’s  rights’’  than  they 
were  in  the  days  of  the  Pankhurst  riots.  Lady 
Howard  of  lianely,  Wales,  is  filling  the  unexpired 
term  of  her  husband,  the  mayor,  who  died.  This 
is  a  new  kind  of  political  succession. 


H  E  N  a  t  i  o  n  a  1 

MT^n  A  A  WT  Guard  of  the  Uni- 
AMERICA  CAN  States  has  at  last 
ANSWER  THIS  produced  its  long -ex - 
PRAYER  pected  Jeremiah  or  its 

Job.  He  is  a  member 
IK  i  n  ^  California  Infan- 

7^/^,  try  Regiment.  The  re- 

semblance  of  khaki  and 
V'  Texas  alkali  dust  to  the 

^  /  f  Biblical  sackcloth  and 

ashes  may  have  in- 
spired  him  to  the  fol- 
lowing  prayer,  which  is 
^  enormously  popular 

among  the  soldiers  on 
the  border,  but  is  not  likely  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  revised  editions  of  the  religious 
manuals  used  by  army  chaplains.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  present  outlook,  it  promises  to 
be  a  permanent  though  unauthorized  part  of 
National  Guard  ritualistic  literature,  and  it 
may  be  well  for  our  citizen  soldier}'  to  keep 
copies  of  it  over  the  mantelpiece  beside  their 
old  flintlocks. 


OL0RD,  we’re  not  going  to  ask  much, 
for  many  of  us  know  not  how  to 
pray.  But  we  do  need  help,  down  here 


on  the  border  and  we  pray  that  Thou 
wilt  please  send  a  lot  of  peanut-shells  down 
here  as  head-coverings  for  our  oflScers.  We 
are  sure,  O  Lord,  that  peanut-shells  will 
cover  entirely  their  brains,  and,  in  most 
cases,  be  too  large. 

“We  ask  most  humbly  that  they  be  in¬ 
structed  to  drill  themselves  first,  before 
attempting  to  drill  us. 

“For,  O  Lord,  after  three  weeks  in  a  hot 
desert  sun,  drilling  five  hours  a  day,  a  regu¬ 
lar  army  sergeant  came  around  and  told  us 
we  were  doing  everything  wrong,  and  he 
showed  us  in  five  minutes  an  easier  way 
and  gave  us  orders  we  could  understand 
and  learn  quickly. 

“Show  our  oflScers  how  they  can  feed 
men  and  give  them  enough  to  eat  on  the 
twenty-four  cents  a  day  our  Government 
allows  us. 

“VV’e  know  it  can  be  done — our  regular 
army  is  proof  of  that;  but  clerks,  sales¬ 
men,  and  floorwalkers,  who  are  captains 
and  lieutenants  in  these  outfits,  know  not 
how  to  do  it,  and  so  we  suffer  for  their 
ignorance,  and  while  they  get  from  $150  to 
$250  a  month,  we  who  are  willing  to  fight 
for  our  country,  little  as  we  know  how, 
get  only  $15. 

“O  Lord,  then  we  ask  that  Thou  send  us 
cooks  who  can  cook,  not  factory  men  or 
chauffeurs  who  think  they  are  cooks,  and 
who  bake  our  beans  half  enough;  and  bak¬ 
ers,  send  us,  who  can  bake  bread  that  does 
not  weigh  three  pounds  to  the  slice — wet 
and  soggy. 

“Send  us  a  quartermaster-captain  who 
knows  how  to  order  supplies  and  when  to 
order  them,  for  we  need  food  eveiy  day, 
O  Lord,  not  three  days  a  week. 

“And,  O  Lord,  in  closing  we  ask  that 
Thou  take  the  ‘shave  tail’  lieutenants  out 
of  the  regular  army  and  make  them  colonels 
in  our  National  Guard,  for  they  know  how, 
if  only  a  little,  to  take  care  of  us  and  feed 
us;  and  take  sergeants  and  corporals  from 
the  regular  army  and  make  them  captains 
and  lieutenants,  for  they  know  how  to  drill 
us. 

“We  love  our  country,  our  freedom,  and 
our  flag — the  proof  of  this  is  we  are  here 
ready  to  fight;  but,  O  Lord,  we  ask  in  ex¬ 
change  for  our  time  that  we  be  taught  by 
competent  instructors  and  fed  and  clothed 
by  those  who  know  how. 

“We  realize  we  have  asked  little,  and 
still,  O  Lord,  it  means  a  great  deal  to 
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us;  we  are  not  chronic  kickers;  we  don’t 
want  porterhouse  steaks,  nor  even  milk 
or  sugar  in  our  coffee;  but  we  do  want 
and  most  humbly  ask  the  treatment,  the 
food,  and  care  that  is  given  to  our  regular 
army  soldiers.” 

IT  IS  natural  that  the  National  Guard, 
to  which  Job’s  boils  would  be  as  mere 
mosquito-bites,  should  have  at  last  fallen 
back  upon  religion  and  turned  to  a  higher 
power  than  the  War  Department  for  succor. 
This  prayer  is  really  addressed — without 
irreverence — to  the  .\merican  p>eople.  It 
expresses  the  Guardsman’s  faith  in  the 
coming  of  a  better  day  of  Government  care 
and  resix)nsibility  for  its  soldiers. 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  American  people 
in  turn  are  beginning  to  suspect  that  the 
only  hope  for  its  defense  lies  in  supernatural 
hands.  But — even  as  to  the  propriety  of 
appealing  to  Providence  we  are  unable  to 
stand  together.  Why,  the  General  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
St.  Louis  was  last  month  the  scene  of  a  re¬ 
markable  ruction  over  the  prayers  for  the 
army  and  navy,  proposed  by  the  Conven¬ 
tion  for  the  Revised  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

The  sword-rattling  faction  in  its  proposed 
prayer  for  the  army  asks  “The  God  of  Hosts 
to  strengthen  and  protect  the  soldiers  of 
our  country;  to  support  them  in  the  day  of 
battle,  and  in  time  of  peace  to  keep  them 
from  all  evil.” 

Dr.  John  Howard  Melish,  a  Christian 
Socialist  rector  from  Brooklyn,  fought  this 
bloodthirsty  appeal  of  his  militaristic  con¬ 
freres  to  the  last  parliamentary  ditch.  He 
finally  went  down  to  defeat,  but  he  inciden¬ 
tally  said  a  very  interesting  thing.  He  said 
he  opposed  this  prayer  because  it  was  with¬ 
out  sense.  It  asked  for  things  which  could 
not  possibly  be  granted. 

Maybe  this  is  true.  A  clerg\’man  should 
surely  know.  The  question  is:  does  it  let 
either  the  .American  people  or  its  War  De¬ 
partment  out? 

Gold  importations  into  this  country  since 
December,  1914,  have  amounted  to  more  than 
679  million  dollars  ;  add  to  that  the  aggregate 
increase  from  domestic  production,  and  you  get  a 
total  well  over  800  million  dollars,  just  plain  in¬ 
crease  in  our  gold  money  supply  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  European  war.  It  b  absolutely 
beyond  our  experience — this  dood  of  gold,  but 
there  are  signs  of  pious  resignation  to  our  keep¬ 
ing  it. 


Vy’HEN  Mrs.  Rose 

’OYEZ!”  FROM  , 

wasn  t  her  name  then; 
PADUCAH  jjyj.  never  mind)  rose  in 
her  place  in  the  court¬ 
house  at  Paducah, 
Kentucky,  to  take  her 
oath  to  practise  law 
within  the  borders  of 
that  renowned  state, 
she  rep)eated  solemnly 
after  the  clerk  these 
words,  sacred  to  the 
tradition  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Bar: 

“I  solemnly  swear 
that  I  hav'e  never  taken  part  in  a  duel  with 
a  citizen  of  the  state  of  Kentucky;  that  I 
have  never  acted  as  a  second  in  a  duel  in 
which  a  citizen  of  Kentucky  was  involved, 
and  that  I  have  never  borne  a  challenge  for 
a  duel  to,  or  on  behalf  of,  a  citizen  of  the 
state  of  Kentucky.” 

That  was  over  twenty  years  ago.  Mrs. 
Bres  is  to-day  not  only  a  practising  lawyer 
in  New  York,  but  also  the  editor  of  that  lit¬ 
tle  monthly  paper,  Oyez,  which  has  started 
a  bold  career  amid  the  shoals  and  shallows 
of  the  New  York  magazine  world  to  bring 
home  to  women  a  constructive  impression 
of  their  disabilities  before  the  law. 

Mrs.  Bres  was  brought  up  in  Paducah, 
went  to  school  there,  and  later  worked  on 
the  Paducah  Journal.  Yes,  you’re  right; 
that’s  the  place  Irvin  Cobb  comes  from. 
And  she  knew  him,  and  w’orked  on  the  clas¬ 
sic  Journal  with  him,  too — so  what  could 
Cobb  do  but  pay  a  tribute  to  the  “Portias” 
he  had  known,  in  the  initial  number  of 
Oyez? 

Sufficiently  interesting,  however,  is  Mrs. 
Bres  in  her  own  person.  For  she  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  woman  lawj'er 
to  practise  in  the  South.  She  went  to  Lou¬ 
isiana  three  years  after  she  qualified  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  hung  out  her  shingle  in  New  Orleans, 
and  practised  there  eighteen  years.  She 
found  herself  an  astonishing  curiosity  in  the 
small  towns  and  country  parishes;  but  for¬ 
tunately  she  had  a  well-known  partner. 
Colonel  Wickliffe,  her  father’s  old  Kentucky 
friend,  with  a  dueling  record  which  had  pre¬ 
ceded  him;  a  record  not,  of  course,  involving 
“citizens  of  the  state  of  Kentucky.” 

These  eighteen  years  included  a  term  as 
associate  editor  of  the  Era,  besides  no  end 
of  politics;  friendship  with  John  M.  Parker 
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in  the  great  lottery  fight,  and  whole-hearted 
sympathy  with  the  Pelican  Progressivism 
which  began  to  gain  power  and  momentum 
immediately  after  that  resounding  victory 
for  good  government. 

The  North  needs  more  women  of  Mrs. 
Bres’s  chivalrous  quality.  Hardly  had  she 
taken  up  practise  at  her  little  Broadway 
office  than  she  heard  about  the  case  in 
Brooklyn  which  has  since  become  known  as 
the  Sylvester  case.  She  heard  about  it, 
and  she  went  to  investigate.  She  found  a 
little  tragedy  which  is  a  daily  occurrence 
in  New  York,  though  of  a  sort  which  rarely 
gets  into  the  papers: 

A  w’oman  had  been  arrested  for  soliciting, 
on  the  oral  complaint  of  a  plain-clothes 
man.  She  turned  out  to  be  a  respectable, 
churchgoing  little  mouse,  quite  past  her 
first  youth,  who  had  answered  an  apparent¬ 
ly  harmless  salutation,  only  to  find  herself 
accused  and  convicted  on  one  man’s  un¬ 
supported  evidence.  The  Sylvester  case  is 
still  sub-judice,  but  the  principle  behind  it 
is  the  most  typical  illustration  possible  of 
the  legal  helplessness  in  which  women  find 
themselves  continually,  through  the  law’s 
inattention  to  their  rights  as  human  be¬ 
ings. 

Mrs.  Bres  proposes  to  act  as  a  reminder — 
and  with  a  Kentucky  edge  to  her  just  wTath. 
She  sees  the  principle  of  it  this  way:  The 
woman’s  evidence  needs  to  be  corroborated ; 
why  shouldn’t  the  man’s?  There  is  a  clear 
prejudice  to  justice  in  accepting  one  un¬ 
supported  statement  and  refusing  another. 
.\nd  when  you  think  that  this  procedure  is 
the  unvarying  rule  in  the  night  courts,  save 
only  where  it  is  mitigated  by  the  chance  of 
a  humane  judge,  you  think  with  Mrs.  Bres 
that  a  change  is  past  due. 

Mrs.  Bres  is  also  here  to  remind  us  that 
there  are  still  two  states — \’irginia  and  Ar¬ 
kansas — where  w'omen  are  still  not  even  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar,  an  unregenerate  pair  of 
states  from  whom  Georgia  parted  company 
this  year  when  her  General  .Assembly  passed 
the  Portia  Bill.  The  following  galling  lan¬ 
guage  may  still  be  found,  however,  in  Geor¬ 
gia’s  legal  code: 

“The  husband  is  head  of  the  family,  and 
the  wife  is  subject  to  him.  Her  legal  and 
civil  e.xistence  is  merged  in  him,  except  so 
far  as  the  law  recognizes  her  separately 
either  for  her  own  protection  or  benefit,  or 
for  the  public  order.  The  house  in  which 
the  husband  and  wife  live  is  the  house  of 


the  husband,  though  the  wife  pay  the  rent 
and  support  the  husband.”  etc! 

Mrs.  Rose  Falls  Bres  objects  to  this,  and 
to  scores  and  hundreds  of  milder  disabilities 
from  the  same  arrogant  source.  She  pro¬ 
poses  to  make  her  objections  eloquent  from 
month  to  month  in  Oyez.  It’s  a  good  title 
to  cry  down  wrongs  by — and  Mrs.  Bres  is 
not  the  woman  to  skimp  her  case.  Hail, 
Oyez,  and  welcome! 

E.  T.  AUen  is  tlie  man  who  organized  seven 
years  ^o  the  Western  Forestry  and  Conservation 
Association,  through  which  he  has  done  mote  to 
douse  the  forest  fires  in  the  Northwest  than  any 
other  man  in  that  limidess  country.  He’s  a  tall 
tmber  engineer  of  the  firsv  water,  and  some 
citizen,  too. 

corners  and  ends 
THE  EMPRESS  of  the  earth  w'here  the 
OF  ETHIOPIA,  great  war  has  not  pene- 
NEUTRAL  trated,  and  where  the 
breaking  strain  of  the 
white  man’s  civiliza¬ 
tion  causes  no  worry  at 
all.  In  these  days  it  is 
a  wholesome  relief  to 
consider  the  merely 
domestic  troubles  of — 
let  us  say,  Ethiopia. 

Oh,  yes,  Ethiopia  is 
a  place.  It  has  just  got 
a  new  empress.  Her 
name  is  Zeoditu.  It  was  this  lady’s  father 
who,  for  our  generation,  put  Ethiopia  on 
the  map.  Ethiopia  is  a  few  deserts  south  of 
Eg>T>t,  and  in  our  geographies  it  is  called 
.Abyssinia.  To  its  own  people,  Ethiopia  is 
its  just  and  proper  name,  however,  to-day, 
and  far  back  into  the  biblical  past.  It  is 
the  last  foothold  of  black  independence  (ex¬ 
cept  shaky  little  Liberia)  in  all  .Africa.  .And 
its  empress  boasts  descent  from  that  most 
alluring  and  highly  connected  of  ancient 
royalties,  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

It  is  tradition  in  .Abyssinia  that  one  of 
the  consequences  of  the  well-known  visit  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon  was  a  young 
prince,  who  w’as  called  Menelik  I.  Menelik 
II.  was  Zeoditu’s  father.  He  died  in  1913. 
Historj'  can  tell  of  few  men  who  combined 
claims  to  such  romantic  lineage  with  the 
living  reputation  of  being  a  right-down, 
regular,  royal  king  on  his  own  behalf.  For 
the  man  who  pulled  together  modem  Abys¬ 
sinia  out  of  a  handful  of  loose  and  peevish 
principalities  had  to  drag  it  out  of  the  jaws 
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of  Europe’s  empire  stalkers.  Menelik  did 
it,  and  the  shadow  of  his  name  has  earned 
his  people  an  honorable  neutrality  in  this 
war. 

Abyssinia  seems  destined  one  day  to  be  a 
political  and  commercial  nucleus  in  north¬ 
east  Africa.  In  the  province  of  Kalfa,  across 
the  Red  Sea  from  the  Arabian  port  of 
Mocha,  the  coffee-berr>'  first  got  its  name; 
and  a  dozen  other  tropical  staples  in  this 
amazingly  fertile  plateau-land  make  Abys¬ 
sinian  commerce  an  infinitely  e.xpansible 
prize. 

This  nation  has  made  one  feeble  attempt 
to  secure  it.  President  Roosevelt  more  than 
ten  years  ago  sent  out  one  Robert  P.  Skin¬ 
ner  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  at  the 
court  of  Menelik  II.  This  emissary,  known 
in  Ethiopian  annals  as  the  Excellent  Skin¬ 
ner,  got  Professor  Littman  of  Princeton,  the 
only  man  in  .America  who  knew  the  Amharic 
language  of  Menelik’s  people,  to  draw  up 
the  treaty  in  the  native  tongue  before  he 
left,  .^nd  Menelik  was  so  bowled  over  with 
this  unprecedented  courtesy,  and  so  pleased 
with  the  directness  and  modesty  of  the 
.American  proposals,  that  he  signed  the 
treaty  practically  as  it  stood.  It  gave  us  a 
paper  privilege  to  trade  anywhere  in  Abys¬ 
sinia;  and  as  at  that  time — you  may  hard¬ 
ly  believe  it,  but  it’s  true — we  had  $i  ,400,- 
000  out  of  the  $2,300,000  that  is  Abyssinia’s 
trade  total,  we  had  a  right  to  a  treaty  or 
two. 

Unfortunately,  we  didn’t  follow  up  our 
advantage;  we  didn’t  even  station  a  per¬ 
manent  consul  there;  and  the  Germans — 
well,  why  repeat  another  chapter  of  what 
has  happened  to  our  outpost  trading  oppor¬ 
tunities  the  world  over? 

Trade  in  .Abyssinia  is  a  little  embarrassed 
these  days  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
import  of  coins  of  the  realm.  These  are 
Maria  Theresa  thalers  of  the  year  1780,  and 
are  made  extensively  in  .Austria  (date  and 
all)  and  shipped  out  each  year  for  Abys¬ 
sinian  use.  Menelik’s  head  adorns  other 
thalers,  but  most  .Abyssinian  merchants  will 
take  only  brand-new  1780  coins,  though  if 
hard  pressed  you  can  still  live  on  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  coinage  of  cartridges  and  salt 
bars. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  Abyssinia 
is  about  as  well  safeguarded  and  as  inde¬ 
pendent  a  neutral  as  can  be  found  in  this 
tormented  world  to-day.  .And  so  she  will 
remain  if  the  Empress  Zeoditu  even  moder¬ 


ately  behaves  herself  as  a  kinswoman  of 
King  Solomon,  remembering  that  on  the 
whole  the  foreign  devils  respect  her  and  her 
people  mightily 

"Municipal  forests"  is  a  phrase  that  sounds  a  little 
queer  to  Americans;  but  J.  W.  Tourney,  director 
of  the  Yale  Forestry  School,  reminds  us  that  in 
Switzerland  forests  are  all  owned  by  cities.  The 
"Municipal  forests"  in  this  country  promise  well: 
Newark,  N.  J.,  gets  back  civic  dividends  on  its 
22,000  acres,  whife  Hartford,  Conn.,  uses  a  tract  of 
4,000  acres  to  protect  a  natural  water-supply. 


^  j. 


America  first? 
All  right,  then 
encouraging  a  for- 
FIRST ?  SPEAK  eign  language  and 
ENGLISH!  speak  English!” 

That  would  start  an 
argument  with  a  Ger¬ 
man -American  editor, 
wouldn’t  it?  And  he 
would  have  a  first-rate 
case,  too.  He  would 
retort  that  American¬ 
ism  is  a  sentiment,  not 
a  language.  He  would 
ask  you  what  language 
his  people  were  to 
sp>eak  and  read  until  they  learned  English. 
He  would  defy  you  to  find  for  foreigners  a 
better  and  more  effective  entering  wedge  to 
Americanism  than  the  foreign  -  language 
press.  And  he  would  warmly  conclude  by 
demanding  why  one  would  be  a  better  citi¬ 
zen  for  abandoning  the  tongue  and  Kultur 
of  his  fathers. 

In  all  these  rhetorical  questions  he  would 
be  right.  But  a  group  of  homesick  aliens 
clinging  to  their  native  speech  while  at  the 
same  time  adopting  that  of  a  new  land  is 
another  matter  from  a  permanent  indigesti¬ 
ble  language  group.  This  country  is  full  of 
such  little  indigestible  groups,  and  unques¬ 
tionably  it  has  grown  morbidly  conscious 
of  them  since  the  war. 

At  any  rate,  here  we  find  a  campaign  in 
full  swing,  led  by  authority  no  less  than 
that  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
headed  by  Commissioner  Claxton  and  Spe¬ 
cialist  Wheaton  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Education,  blazoning  it  about  like  some  ut¬ 
terly  unsuspected  discovery  that  there  are 
three  million  immigrants  concealed  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  our  country  who  do  not  read 
or  write  English.  It  is  a  discovery  so  far 
as  Federal  action  is  concerned,  and  a  tardy 
one.  for  Federal  action  in  this  direction 
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should  have  begun  long  ago.  The  imme¬ 
diate  object  of  this  campaign  is  to  promote 
school  -  attendance,  esp)ecially  at  night 
school,  of  every  one  of  those  three  million 
non-English-speaking  foreigners  that  can  be 
reached  by  modern  publicity  methods  and 
through  local  Bureaus  of  Immigration. 

Ordinary'  citizens  would  do  well,  if  they 
want  to  understand  what  there  is  for  a 
movement  like  this  to  do  (it  is  called  the 
“.America  First!”  Campaign),  to  look  over 
that  most  amazing  of  all  our  census  reports, 
the  “Mother  Tongue  Surv'ey,”  as  issued  by 
the  Census  Bureau  two  or  three  years  ago. 
Sorted  on  this  basis,  what  a  picture  you  get 
of  New  York’s  coat  of  many  colors,  for  in¬ 
stance.  It  appears  in  cold  percentages  thus: 
seven-tenths  of  the  population  belong  fair¬ 
ly  evenly  to  four  races — English-speaking, 
21  per  cent.;  Yiddish  and  Hebrew,  19  per 
cent.;  German,  18  per  cent.;  and  Italian,  12 
p)er  cent.;  other  non-English  races,  30  per 
cent.  In  Manhattan  borough  Hebrew-  and 
Yiddish-speaking  p)eople  count  just  under  a 
quarter  of  the  total  p)opulation,  while  Eng¬ 
lish-  and  Irish-speaking  folk  have  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  being  but  21  per  cent,  of  the 
total. 

And  there  are  (we  can’t  resist  the  temp¬ 
tation)  more  Italians  by  almost  a  hundred 
thousand  than  in  Rome,  more  Germans  than 
in  any  other  German  city  save  Berlin,  more 
Anglo-Sa.\ons  than  in  any  other  British  city 
save  London,  more  Irishmen  than  in  Dub¬ 
lin — and  proportionately  fewer  born  natives 
of  the  second  and  third  generation  than  you 
would  probably  see  in  any  other  city  in  the 
world. 

New  York  had  this  alien  background  long 
before  the  war  made  her  conscious  of  it,  and 
in  her  evening  schools  she  has  had  sixty  to 
sexienty  thousand  immigrants  a  year  going 
through  the  Americanizing  mill  of  language 
study.  A  tireless  individual  named  Henry 


E.  Jenkins  is  district  superintendent  in 
charge  of  these  schools,  and  last  year  at 
the  top  of  the  season’s  effort  he  had  82,000 
new  Americans  in  over  a  thousand  schools 
learning  English.  He  doesn’t  reach  them  all 
— he  knows  he  doesn’t.  In  New  York  over 
68,000  new  foreigners  speak  for  their  citi¬ 
zenship  papers  every  year;  and  this  is  a  small 
proportion  of  those  who  ought  to  be  learn¬ 
ing  English.  That  great  prop>ortion  of  im¬ 
migrants  who  si>eak  for  their  first  pap>ers 
and  not  for  their  second,  those  who  never 
take  out  any  papers  of  any  kind,  and  thou¬ 
sands  who  perfunctorily  take  out  papers  and 
papers  and  care  not  at  all — most  of  these 
are  not  interested  in  the  study  of  English 
in  night  schoolsi 

But  under  the  Bureau  of  Education’s  new 
scheme  they  are  getting  a  new  series  of  jolts. 
As  soon  as  the  immigrant  arrives  at  Ellis 
Island,  if  he  is  going  to  stay  in  New  York  a 
directory  of  evening-schools  is  thrust  into 
his  hand  among  the  papers  that  share  in 
making  his  first  impression  of  the  New  W orld. 
Applicants  for  citizenship  are  traced  and 
kept  tabs  on,  leaflets  are  sent  out  broad¬ 
cast  to  the  number  of  over  a  quarter-million, 
the  evening-schools  are  being  improved  and 
extended;  and  finally,  the  attainment  of 
citizenship  is  celebrated  with  a  real  cere¬ 
mony,  with  friends  and  relatives  in  the 
audience  and  notables  on  the  platform. 

Citizenship  in  a  rolled  parchment,  with  a 
nice  blue  ribbon  round  it,  received  in  your 
best  clothes  on  a  day  on  which  there  is  no 
work — that  is  inspiration.  It  even  puts  dig¬ 
nity  into  Fourth  of  July;  and  it  would  also  be 
a  mighty  appropriate  festivity  for  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day.  A  little  tact,  a  little  real  senti¬ 
ment,  and  the  assurance  of  a  good  grip  on 
the  English  language — these  things  offered 
to  our  immigrants  may  make  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  some  day  between  a  hyphenate  and  a 
real  .American. 


A  Big  New  Serial  by 

MARY  ROBERTS  RINEHART 

A  swift-moving  romance,  thrilling  with  adventure  and  love  and 
court  intrigue — beginning  in  February 
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as  their  usual  table  beverage. 

It  is  a  pure,  cereal  food-drink,  free  from  any  harm¬ 
ful  substance,  but  nourishing,  and  especially  delicious  in 
flavor.  Where  tea  or  coffee  interferes  with  personal 
comfort,  a  change  to  Postum  brings  happy  results. 

“There’s  a  Reason” 

— at  Grocers. 
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In  After 


Yeaurs — 


One  can  be  mighty 
glad  if,  in  the  spring-  and 
summer-time  of  life,  some 
care  was  given  to  Nature*s 
laws  of  health. 

To  a  great  degree 
continued  elasticity,  vigor 
and  happiness  lie  in  the 
rational  use  of  good  food 
and  drink,  and  in  the 
avoidance  of  those  things 
that  usually  hasten  a  con¬ 
dition  of  old  age. 

For  this  reason  a  great 
many  thoughtful  people 
have  adopted 
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Stop  Eating  Foods 
That  Poison! 

Why  Wrong  Eating  is  Responsible  for  More  Sickness  than  Any  Other  Cause.  How  Right 
Eating  Removes  the  Cause  of  Sickness. 

By  ARTHUR  TRUE  BUSWELL,  M.  D. 


LAST  we  Americans  are 
/A  l)egimung  to  wake  up 
A.  to  the  full  meaning  of 
the  recent  remarkable  discover¬ 
ies  made  by  the  food  scientists. 
And  it  is  time  we  did,  for  I 
firmly  Ijelieve  that  the  meals 
we  eat  every  day  cause  more 
sickness  and  destroy  more  of 
our  mental  efficiency  than  all  the 
drugs,  alcohol,  and  tobacco  combined. 

I  say  this  advisedly,  and  my  opinion  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  many  of  my  leading  contemjxjraries, 
who  agree  that  no  less  than  5K)  per  cent  of  all 
disease  is  traceable  to  the  digestive  system. 

Very  few  i)eople  have  any  knowledge  of  what 
takes  place  in  tlieir  stomachs.  Not  only  are  we 
ignorant  of  the  values  of  particular  foods  but 
we  hav'e  absolutely  no  conception  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  proper  food  comijinations. 

To  eat  good,  simple,  nourishing  food  Is  not 
necessarily  to  eat  correctly.  In  the  first  place, 
many  of  the  foods  wliich  we  have  come  to  regard 
as  good  are  in  reality  about  the  worst  things  we 
can  eat,  while  others  that  we  regard  as  harmful 
have  the  most  food  value.  .\nd  asually  the  in¬ 
expensive  foods  are  the  good  ones  and  the  high 
priced  ones  the  most  injurious. 

But  perhajjs  the  greatest  harm  which  comes 
from  eating  blindly  is  the  fact  that  very  often 
two  perfectly  good  foods  when  eaten  at  the 
same  meal  form  a  chemical  reaction  in  the 
stomach  and  literally  explode,  lil)erating  danger¬ 
ous  toxics  which  are  al>sorl)ed  by  the  blood  and 
form  the  root  of  nearly  all  sickne.ss,  the  first 
indications  of  which  are  acidity,  fermentation, 
gas,  constipation,  and  many  other  sympathetic 
ills  leading  to  most  serious  consequences. 

These  truths  have  l)een  strongly  brought  out 
by  Profe.ssor  Metchnikoff  in  his  treatise  on  the 
“Prolongation  of  Life,”  and  by  many  other 
modern  scientists.  But  most  efforts  in  the  past 
have  been  designed  solely  to  cleanse  out  the 
system  and  remove  the  {)oi.sons  after  they  had 
formed,  wholly  disregarding  the  cause. 

Correct  Eating  involves  first,  the  proper  selec¬ 
tion  of  foods;  second,  the  right  combinations,  and 


third,  proper  proportioning  .so  as  to  form  at  each 
meal  a  constructive  health  and  energy  building 
whole.  All  of  which  is  much  simpler  than  it  sounds. 

And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  scientifically 
proportioned  meals  are  more  delicious  and  more 
satisfying  than  the  meals  which  are  cho.sen 
without  regard  to  health.  Instead  of  being 
deprived  of  the  g(KKl  things  of  life,  we  come  to 
take  more  pleasure  in  eating  than  ever  lx;fore.  It 
is  not  even  necos.sary  to  ufxset  your  table  to  eat 
scientifically  and  no  s[x^cial  IcmkIs  are  reciuirwl. 
You  can  get  anything  you  need  out  of  your 
garden,  at  j"our  local  store  or  in  any  restaurant. 

Eugene  Christian,  the  well-known  food  .scien¬ 
tist,  has  shown  rc|)eatedly  that  just  as  wrong 
eating  causes  sickness  and  loss  of  brain  energy, 
good  foods  rightly  combined  and  projK)rtioned 
will  remove  the  cause  of  almost  any  non-organic 
disease  and  increase  the  mental  efficiency  of 
users  several  hundred  jx!r  cent. 

.\nd  these  results  are  easy  to  maintain  l)ecau.se 
a  system  of  eating  that  will  restore  health  and 
energy  will  protect  the  system  from  further  at¬ 
tacks.  When  you  learn  to  eat  correctly,  you  not 
only  gain  health  but  you  iasure  your  health  for 
life.  This,  of  course,  is  not  true  of  most  drugs 
and  medicines  which  cure  you  for  the  time  Ixing. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  memljer  of  ('hris- 
tian’s  family  (he  has  a  wife  and  two  daughters) 
has  had  even  a  slight  cold  in  twelve  years,  and 
you  never  saw  such  pictures  of  healthful  energy. 

At  his  private  office,  Eugene  Christian  has  a 
constant  stream  of  men  and  women  in  all  sorts 
of  circumstances  and  in  all  conditions  of  health 
who  come  to  him  for  advice  and  help,  and  the 
results  he  secures  for  them  are,  to  say  the  least, 
remarkable. 

Business  men  who  are  “slowing  down”  and 
find  they  have  lost  their  energj'  and  enthusiasm 
go  to  Christian  to  renew  their  youth.  People  who 
suffer  with  stomach,  liver  and  kidney  trouble — 
most  of  whom  had  tried  all  other  sources — come 
to  him  and  go  away  brimming  with  perfect  health 
and  energj'.  Others  w'ho  are  too  stout  or  too 
thin  find  that  with  foods  alone  and  Christian’s 
advice  they  can  quickly  acquire  a  normal  figure. 

In  a  number  of  instances  his  patients  have 
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bet'll  so  thankful  for  what  he  ha-s  done  that  they 
have,  after  the  treatment  was  over,  in  paying 
the  liill,  voluntarily  added  SoOO  or  Sl,tKK)  to  the 
amount,  saying  that  never  could  they  adetjuately 
repay  him  for  the  good  he  had  done. 

In  order  to  help  as  many  ixK)ple  as  ixis-sible, 
not  only  those  who  are  ailing  but  those  who 
want  to  maintain  their  health,  Eugene  Christian 
founik'd  The  Corrective  Eating  Ij^iety  to  dis¬ 
seminate  his  teachings.  This  society  has  pre- 
paietl  a  book  ba.sed  ui)on  C'hristian’s  20  years’ 
exix'rience.  Corrective  Eating,  in  24  Les.sons,  is 
being  offered  for  free  examination  to  those  who 
are  interested.  This  work  was  written  expressly 
for  the  layman.  Technical  terms  have  l)een 
avoided  and  ever>'  point  is  explained  so  that  there 
can  lie  no  possible  misunderstanding.  Reasons 
are  given  for  ever>'  recommendation,  and  ever>’ 
statement  is  ba.sed  uixin  actual  results  secured 
in  the  author’s  many  years  of  practice. 

But  the  k's.sons  do  not  merely  tell  you  why 
you  should  eat  correctly  and  what  the  results  will 
be,  they  also  give  actual  menus  for  breakfast, 
luncheon  and  dinner,  curative  as  well  as  cor¬ 
rective,  covering  every  condition  of  health  and 
sickness  fof  all  ages  from  infancy  to  old  age 
and  covering  all  occupations,  climates  and 
seasons. 

Each  and  ever\'  one  of  these  menus  has  been 
employed  for  its  purpose  of  increa.sing  efficiency 
and  restoring  health  not  merely  once  but  many 
times — so  that  every  vestige  of  experiment  has 
lieen  removed.  .\nd  an  interesting  feature  is 
that  it  costs  le.ss  to  follow’  these  menus  than 
your  food  costs  you  now. 

(iiristian  says  that  every  thinking  man  or 
woman — young  or  old — w'cll  or  sick — should 
know  the  science  of  correct  eating.  That  most 
people  dig  their  graves  with  their  teeth  is  as 
true  as  gosjiet,  in  his  estimation.  Food  is  the  fuel 
of  the  human  system.  And  just  as  certain  fuels 
will  pnxluce  definite  results  when  consumed  in  a 
furnace,  so  will  certain  foods  produce  the  desired 
results  when  put  into  the  human  furnace. 

Yet  not  one  jierson  in  a  thousand  has  any 
knowledge  of  fo^  as  fuel.  Some  of  the  com¬ 
binations  we  eat  every  day  are  as  inefficient  and 


dangerous  as  soggy  wootl,  wet  leaves,  mud,  saw¬ 
dust  and  a  little  dynamite  would  be  for  a  furnace. 
No  wonder  man  is  only  50%  efficient — no  wonder 
the  average  life  is  only  39  years — no  wonder 
di.sea.ses  of  the  stomach,  liver  and  kidneys  have 
incretused  103%  within  the  past  30  years! 

Yet  The  Corrective  Eating  Society  shows  how’ 
easy  and  simple  it  is  to  eat  your  way  back  to 
perfect  health  and  up  to  a  new  type  of  physical 
and  mental  power.  The  relation.s'hip  of  health  to 
material  success  is  so  close  that  the  result  of  the 
society’s  teaching  is  a  fonn  of  personal  efficiency 
which  puts  people  head  and  shoulders  above  their 
less  fortunate  brothers.  Every’one  knows  that  the 
best  ideas,  plans  and  methods  are  worked  out 
when  you  are  brimful  of  vitality — when  you  feel 
full  of  “ginger.”  The  better  you  feel — the  better 
work  you  can  do.  I  understand  that  The  Correc¬ 
tive  Eating  Society’s  les.sons  have  times  without 
number  bwn  the  means  of  bringing  great  ma¬ 
terial  prosperitj’  to  its  students  by  endowing  them 
with  health  so  perfect  that  work  seems  like  play. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  the  Bot)k  of  24 
Lessons  in  Corrective  Eating  written  by  Eugene 
Christian  out  of  his  vast  exjx'rience  simply 
write  The  Corrective  Eating  Society,  Dept.  1612, 
4(K)  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  and  they  will 
mail  you  a  set  for  examination. 

I  am  authorized  to  say  that  it  is  not  neces.sary 
to  enclose  any  money  with  your  retjuest.  Merely 
write  and  ask  them  to  send  the  lessons  for  five 
days’  free  examination  with  the  understanding 
that  you  will  either  return  the  lessons  within 
that  time  or  remit  .S.3,  the  .small  fet'  asked. 

There  will  of  course  be  solne  who  will  doubt 
the  efficacy  of  Corrective  Eating,  but  I  am  certain 
your  objections  will  l)e  quickly  rcmovetl  once 
you  examine  Christian’s  course.  Anyway,  you 
are  obligating  yourself  in  no  way  by  accepting  the 
society’s  generous  offer  which  enables  you  to  in¬ 
vestigate  its  wonderful  work  Ix'fore  you  pay  for 
the  lessons.  If  the  mon*  than  300  pages  con¬ 
tained  in  the  course  yield  but  one  single  sugges¬ 
tion  that  will  bring  greater  health,  you  will  get 
many  times  the  cost  of  the  course  back  in  personal 
benefit — yet  hundreds  write  the  Society  that  they 
find  vital  helpfulness  on  every’  page. 


/  taggett  that  you  clip  out  and  mail  the  following  form 
instead  of  writing  a  letter,  as  this  is  a  copy  of  the  official 
blank  adopted  by  the  Society  and  will  be  honored  at  once. 


CORRECTIVE  EATING  SOCIETY, 

Dept.  1612,  460  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

You  may  send  me  prepaid  a  copy  of  Corrective  Eating  in  24  Lessons.  I  will  either  remail 
these  to  you  in  five  days  or  send  you  S3. 

Name . 

Address . 
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you  have  a  zest  for  the  newest  in 
life  and  art,  if  you  have  finished 
with  yesterday  and  want  the  best 
that  to-day  has  to  give  you,  read 


The  Magazine  that  is  made 

for  you,  HARPER’S 

More  interesting  than  ever 
the  coming  year 


Gilbert  Parker^s 

NEW  NOVEL — a  really  big  serial  of  adventure  and  rom^ce. 
Striking  illustrations. 


Frances  Hodgson  Burnett’s 

New  Novelette,  “THE  WHITE  PEOPLE,”  unique  as  a  story, 
with  a  rare  spiritual  significance — and  a  young  girl  as  its 
heroine. 


Short  Stories  de  Luxe 

Ellen  Glasgow,  Booth  Tarkington,  Meredith  Nicholson,  Fannie 
Hurst,  Henry  van  Dyke,  W.  D.  Howells,  Mary  E.  Wilkins, 
Mary  Heaton  Vorse,  Katherine  Fullerton  Gerould,  Wilbur 
D.  Steele,  Alice  Brown,  Fleta  Campbell  Springer,  Howard 
Brubaker,  and  others  of  the  very  first  order  of  story-tellers. 
At  least  seven  short  stories  in  each  number. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 

knew  Wordsworth,  Matthew  Arnold,  Taine,  Renan  —  the 
great  figures  in  the  English  and  French  literary  worlds.  Her 
literary  reminiscences  will  appear  in  a  series  full  of  anecdotes 
and  hitherto  unpublished  incidents. 
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Mark  Tw2Lin’s  Letters 

to  the  great  of  the  earth— and  to  little  children —  letters  written 
from  the  heart  of  the  philosopher-humorist,  have  been  edited 
for  Harper’s  Magazine  by  Albert  Bigelow  Paine  and  will  form 
the  outstanding  magazine  series  of  the  year. 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  at  Verdun 

Her  personal  narrative  of  the  trip  she  made  to  the  beleaguered 
city  during  the  height  of  the  battle. 

Mexican  Memories  of 
"A  Diplomat’s  Wife” 

(Mrs.  Nelson  O’Shaughnessy),  written  in  the  brilliant  and  inti¬ 
mate  fashion  of  her  book,  show  the  inside  features  of  crisis 
after  crisis — the  fall  of  Diaz,  the  triumphal  entry  of  Madero, 
his  election  and  tragic  end,  Huerta  and  what  followed— and 
more  of  that  delightful  thing  the  author  calls  “Mexican  Magic.” 

Science,  Industry,  Finance 

In  the  field  of  science  the  position  of  Harper’s  is  unique.  It  is  the 
one  non-technical  magazine  for  which  the  great  savants  are  glad 
to  write.  Notable  scientific  articles  will  appear  by.  such  men  as 
Professor  Millikan  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  L.H.Baekland, 
the  famous  chemist;  Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  the  distinguished 
electrical  engineer,  and  others  of  equal  rank  abroad.  There 
will  be  important  papers  on  sociological  and  economic  subjects, 
and  occasional  contributions  in  the  held  of  world  finance. 

Personal  Narratives 

of  Human  Interest — The  Confessions  of  a  Philanthropist — The 
Woman  in  Business — and  others. 

Agnes  Repplier,  Burges  Johnson,  Henry  Seidel  Canby,  William 
Trufant  Foster,  K  S.  Martin,  Laura  Spencer  Porter,  Meredith 
Nicholson,  and  others  will  contribute  essays.  Science  and 
Travel — on  which  Harper’s  never  puts  any  limit  of  expense  to 
secure — will  of  course  be  features  of  the  magazine  during  1917. 

TO-DAY  should  see  your  order  for 
Harper*s  Magazine  for  the  coming 
year  in  the  hands  of  your  newsdealer, 
or  it  may  he  sent  to  Harper  &  Broth¬ 
ers,  Franklin  Square,  New  York  City 
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Tropic  Madness 

He  thought  serious 
thoughts.  She  thought 
frivolous  ones.  So  she 
broke  her  engagement  to  him — 
and  he  sailed  to  the  tropics,  where 
he  met  a  man  who  drank  green 
swizzles  and  shot  land-crabs  with 
an  air-rifle.  And  there  was  a 
daughter  who  thought  serious 
thoughts,  too,  so  she  and  the  ex- 
fiance  did  their  thinking  together, 
until — 

But,  honestly,  you  will  get  too 
much  fun  out  of  “  Tropic  Mad¬ 
ness”  to  have  it  spoiled  by  ad¬ 
vance  information. 

It  is  one  of  nine  excellent  stories 
in  the  Christmas  Scribner’s.  One 
of  the  others  is  by  James  Whit¬ 
comb  Riley.  And  “  War-Music,” 
a  spirited,  timely  poem  by  Henry 
van  Dyke,  is  in  this  number. 

Are  you  seeing  Scribner’s  regu¬ 
larly  ?  In  this  day  of  mediocre 
fiction  you  have  to  choose  your 
stories  carefully,  don’t  you  ? 
Better  to  subscribe  to  Scribner’s 
— and  be  sure.  By  the  year,  $3. 
Four  months,  for  acquaintance’s 
sake,  $1. 

A  Give-and-Take  Offer 

Give  Scribner’s  for  1917  to  two  of  your 
friends  and  take  the  first  four  nunibi^rs 
for  yourself — all  for  $7.  A  card  an¬ 
nouncing  your  gift  will  reach  your 
friends  on  Christmas  morning  and  the 
magazine  itself  will  renew  your  greet¬ 
ings  to  them  twelve  times  through  the 
year.  Mail  your  check  with  their  ad¬ 
dresses —  and  yours  —  TO-DAY. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 

Ptibli$keT$,  Imporieri,  Book$elleri 
Fifth  Areno*  ftt  4Sth  5ew  Torh  City 

St  Donttaa’s  Houm.  F«tt«r  L»n«,  Fleet  St..  London.  Enf. 
SrtabJMmi 


Cottvttfffit  hjt  C  AraWcw  St'tibmrt’t  Sqmm  Dratvn  Ay  Dougku  Dutt 

The  active  cause  of  bis  flight  was  his  supplemental  woman’s  father 

Scribner’s 
Magazine 
for  Christmas 
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It  is  one  'vamish  for  a  johy  instead 
of  two  or  three.  It  is  one  varnish 
for  all  kinds  of  jobs. 

It  brushes  freely^  flows  out  smooth^ 
and  it  does  not  thicken  in  the  can 
nor  clog  the  brush.  In  small  cans 
if  desired. 


AGE  W  $  700 


or  down? 


Here  is  your  future  charted  for 
you,  based  on  the  actual  average 
earnings  of  trdned  and  untrained  men. 

Which  way  willyo«  go — up,  through  training,  to  a 
position  that  means  good  money,  or ^oat;n,  through 
laek  of  training,  into  the  ranks  of  the  poorly  paid  f 
It  rests  with  you.  And  n<nv  is  the  time  to 
decide.  Not  next  year,  not  next  month,  but  n<nv. 
You  can  get  the  training  that  will  command  a 
trained  man’s  salary.  The  International  Corre¬ 
spondence  Schools  have  helped  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  to  qualify  for  advancement  Let  them  show 
you  how  you  can  prepare  yourself,  in  your  own  home, 
for  the  position  you  want  in  the  work  you  like  best. 

Just  mark  and  mail  this  coupon.  It  will  be  the 
first  step  upward.  Mark  and  mail  today. 

L  C.  S..  Box  2612,  Scranton,  Pn. 


MurpliyVarnish  Company 

Franklin  Murphy,  jr.,  Trgndent 


[NEWARK 

[  JLHD 

.CHICAGO 


Box  2612,  SCRANTON.  PA. 

rpUln,  without  obUgutlnff  me,  how  I  cun  quailfy  (ortho  pooltloiie 
‘  in  the  subject,  before  e^ch  1  mark  X. 

ELECTBICaL  E.tOUIEEB  □  SALESMANSHIP 

Electric  Uchdog  .  ADVERTISING  MAN 

Electric  Cer  Running  .  Window  Trinuner 

Electric  Wlrinc  .  Show  Cord  Writer 

Telegraph  Expert  .  Outdoor  Sign  Pointer 

PracocoJ  Telephony  _  RAILROADER 

■EOHAEICAL  EEQIMEEm  _  ILLUSTRATOR 

Mechonlcol  Draftwnon  .  DESIGNER 

Mochine  Shop  Practice  .  BOOKKEEPER 

Geo  Engineer  Stenographer  end  Typiec 

CIVIL  ES01JIEER  .  Cert,  ^bUc  Accountoat 

Sunreylng  end  Mopping  _  Roihroy  AccouotonC 

MINE  POREMAN  OR  EK16ISRXR  _  Commerdol  Low 
MotoUurgiot  or  Proepector  _  GOOD  ENGLISH 

8TATIOEART  EHOIEEER  .  Toochor 

Morine  Engineer  .  Common  School  Subjectn 

ARCHITECT  .  CIVIL  SERMCE 

Contractor  end  Builder  .  Roihroy  Moll  Clerk 

Architectural  Droftomon  .  AGRICULTURE 

Concrete  Builder  .  Textile  Ororoeor  or  Sopc. 

Structural  Engineer  Sarlfoter  Q  Seeabh 

PLCHRINO  AND  HEATt.VR  FOeltry  Rofalog  QOMwee 

Sheet  Metol  Worker  AUTORORILES  yrraerh 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEER  □  Aoto  Bepolrlog  nitolhe 


For  ChristmM  Dajr,  and  Ever  After! 

This  su/>er-phonograpb  is  the  “open  sesame”  to  a 
new  world  of  pleasure.  Christmas,  merry  without 
the  Manophone,  will  be  a  areat  deal  merrier  with  it. 

The  Manophone  plays  all  makes  of  disc  records.  It  is  the 
master  entertainer — the  altmeipdy  phutto^raph. 

Write  for  llluotrnteti  Brochure 
The  distinctive  Manophone  designs  are  pictured,  and  a  story 
of  new  phonograph  inventions  told.  Address  Dept.  G*12. 

Jaaeo  Mnnoil  Co,,  Inc.  Newbtirgh.  N.  Y. 

New  York  Display  Rooms:  60  Broadway 
Dealers:  Write  or  wire  for  Agency  details 


Occupation 
A  Employer 


tty  State _ 

It  aama  ol  Couna  you  want  la  net  in  thia  Ust|  write  tt  below* 
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Economy  is  not  a 

matter  of  price — the 
number  of  days’  wear 
and  the  satisfaction  you 
get  is  the  true  measure 
of  value.  Put  on  a  pair 
of  Florsheims—  have  comfort 
from  the  first  to  the  last  day’s 
wear.  Six  to  nine  dollars. 


are 

THERMOS  DAYS 

and  Christ  mas  is  the  best  Thermos  Gift  Da;  of  alll 


There's  a  dealer  ready  to 
show  the  style  you  prefer 
Well  aive  you  his  name 
and  mail  booklet,  "Styles 
cj  the  'limes.'' 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Co. 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


senes  you  ritht— food  or  drink  —  hot  24  hours 
without  fire— cold  72  liours  without  ice. 

Bottles— Jugs— Carafes— Food  Jars 
~  Motor  Restaurants  Lunch  Kits 
Prices  from  SI, SO  to  SSO 
The  word  THERMOS  plainly  stampe-d  on  each 
article  is  your  tiuarantee  against  substitution. 
Winner  of  the  Grand  Prize  at  every  Interna¬ 
tional  Exposition. 

W’nte  for  Catalogue 

AMERICAN  THERMOS  BOTTLE  CO. 
35-37  West  31sl  Street  ...  New  York 

In  Canada:  Toronto  Factory  :  Norwich.  Conn, 


The  Motor- 
Otte  of  Itvo 
hundred 
styles — 
Look  for 
name 

in  shoe.  / 


WHITING- ADAMS  Haur  and  Toilet  Bniahea  Have  Been  Avail¬ 
able  for  Eve’s  Daughters  for  over  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS 

WHITING-ADAMS 


Methods  of  Manufac-  VS 
j  ^  ture  produce  perfect 

fitter  F.VERYBOnT  mares  presents, -Birthday  preaents.  Wedding  presents, 
,  _  Christmas  presents.  Easter  presents.  New  Year's  presents,  and  presents  st  msny 
IldDDiC  other  times.  A  present  that  will  be  a  Joy  and  comfort  to  a  friend  is  a  WHITINO- 
r  I  ADAMS  sharing  brush,  hair  brush,  cloth  brush,  nail  brush,  or.  In  faet,any  kind 

of  a  WHITINII-ADAMS  brash  adapted  to  a  friend's  requirements.  A  full  set  of  WHI'TlNt^ 
ADAMS  brushes  for  any  purpose  will  bind  friendship  closely  for  years  and  then  some. 

For  $2.00  and  tkia  advertisement  we  will  sand  poatpaid  a  nice  stiff  bristle  hair  brush 
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SUhristmad  @u0ge$tion$ 


Surpassing  Satisfaction 

Whether  you  give  or  receive  a  South  Bend  Watch 
you  may  well  be  proud  of  its  lasting  accuracy 
and  distinguished  ap|)earance. 

Prires  range  ffnm  116  to  tl2S.  Many  nindeU  and  designs  to 
suit  individual  tastes.  The  new  19  Jewel  Kxtra-Thin  model 
at  127.50  sets  a  new  standard  of  value  for  watches  at  that 
price.  See  it  at  your  jewelers.  Interesting  bf><>hlet  on  request 
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tdbaocxD  Tvidi  a  flavor  so 
v?deHcater'vet‘!fun’-that  it 


In  the  cream- 
colored,  nut- 
broTvn  tin 


deHcater'yet‘‘fiin-that  it 

might  he  called 
‘ncn-mildness^ 


*1/ _ j 

nssBssii . 


IF  Harmony  Pipe  Blend  were 
mild  alon^  you  might  tire  of  it. 
“Mild'alone”  tobaccos  do  not 
wear  well  And  “Over'rich"  tobac¬ 
cos  are  almost  as  discouraging,  for 
they  surfeit  the  palate  in  time  as 
you've  probably  found. 

The  charm  of  Harmony  Pipe 
Blend  is  in  the  happy  balance  of  its 
several  Imported  and  Domestic  to¬ 
baccos — so  intimately  blended  that 
you  cannot  tell  where  mildness 
leaves  off  and  richness  begins.  ' 

You  will  only  know,  and  care, 
that  you  are  getting,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  tobacco  blend¬ 
ing,  a  flavor  so  agreeable  and  so  tm- 
usual  that  it  mi^t  well  be  called 
“rich-mildness.” 

Surely  it  would  please  you, 
wouldn’t  it,  to  find  a  tobacco  like 
Harmony  Pipe  Blend  that  never 
grew  tiresome. 


HARMONY 

-^A  PIPE  BLEND 

To  he  had  at  leading  cluhs,  hotels  and  most  tobacconists 


OR  WE  WILL  SEND  IT  TO  YOU.  If  vour  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps,  and  we 

will  send  you  this  fiill-st^  one-eiehth  pound  tin.  postaee  prepaid. 


will  send  you  this  fiill-st^  one-eighth  pound  tin,  postage  prepaid. 
Liggett  OC  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  212  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  GALL  OF  THE  CARIBBEAN 


— to  health  and  happiness  Cruites  from  16  to  24  days  to 

cuba,  Jamaica,  panama  canal, 

FLEET  S’up,  with  the  constant  charm  of  golden  4  r  a  crvi i-ru  a  xccDtr^  a 

sunshine,  lii  purple  of  troprc  palms,  «id  tl«  wel-  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

come  of  a  radiant  sea  Sailings  of  GREAT  WHIT  E  FLEET  Ships  from 

~the  finest  dme  of  the  year  for  rest  and  recreation  New  York  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  and 
amid  the  scenes  of  romance  and  history  in  the  fortniehtly  on  Friday.  Sailings  from  New  Orleans 
SpanLh  Main.  every  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  take  that  long  promised  Delibous  meaU  a  U  carte— included  in  price  of 
vacation,  NOW !  ticket.  Dainty  outside  suteroocns,  perfectly  vend- 

^a  luxurious  vacadon  aboard  a  palatial  ship  of  the  lated;  wide  oecks  for  playing  games.  Efficient 
GR^T  lytilTE  FLEET,  Service.  Write  for  literature  to; 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE.  17  Battery  Place.  New  York 
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COMMUNlTy  PLATE 


GIFT 

CASES 


ETT  SUGGESTION — A  set  of  Ownmunity  Plate  in 
the  beautiful  Community  Gift  Case,  of  imported  seal 
grain  leatherette.  Any  of  the  exquisite  Community  de¬ 
signs  can  be  obtained  in  similar  cases,  at  prices  ranging 
from  ^2.^0  for  two  piece  set,  to  the  table  service  at  ^^o.oo. 

Of  dealers  everywhere  At  your  serrice  for  yo  years 
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The  supreme  treasure!  ^ 


The  supreme  treasure  of  Wagner  Electric  is 
not  its  great  plants:  not  its  great  army  of 
skilled  workmen;  not  its  staff  of  engineering 
genius;  not  even  the  Wagner  products  them¬ 
selves. 

Great  as  all  these  are,  the  supreme  treasure 
of,  all  is  the  ideal  of  Wagner,  Pualitv. 

Steadfast  adherence  to  that  ideal  for  a  quarter 
century  has  made  the  present  great  plants 
possible;  it  has  built  up  an  organization  of 
w  orkers  who  have  acquired  a  standard  of  work¬ 
manship  known  to  few  others. 

To  inventive  genius  Wagner, puality  has  offer¬ 
ed  the  incentive  that  a  man  has  w  ho  sees  the 
creation  of  his  brain  perfectly  carried  out. 
•■Xnd  in  the  Wagner  prod  nets,  Wagner. yuality 
has  protluced  a  record  for  service  which  has 
lihed  them  above  competition. 

No  stress  of  circum.stances  can  ever  lower 
Wagner,  yualilv .  for  Wagner,  yuality  is  the 
very  soul  of  Wagner  Electric,  and  "what  doth 
it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  ow  n  soul.” 


C/w  ^ 

Wagner  Stcirte  r 

The  Starter  that  is  built  to  order 


Over  automobiles 

are  equipped  with  the 
NVagner  Starter,  built  to 
order  for  them. 

Like  ever>‘  other  Wagner, 
Quality  product  the 
Wagner  Starter  owes  its 
splendid  record  for  satis- 
factoiy*  service  to  the  25 
years’  sneciali/ed  experi¬ 
ence  behind  if,  and  the 
Wagner,  Qualitv  of  work 
and  materials  m  it. 


Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


fi»rYiivn«hi  Mat* 
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Natural  Bridge — Virginia 


Studying  old  tires 
— to  see  how  they 
wore  out;  experiment¬ 
ing  with  new  tires  of  many 
types;  watching  the  wear  of 
tires  in  use — 

This  is  the  kind  of  careful  study 
by  which  our  engineers,  through 
the  years,  have  improved  our  prod¬ 
uct  so  that 

Goody«."ar  Tires — advancing  from  obscurity 
to  leadership  in  little  more  than  a  decade 
—are  favored  now  by  a  plurality  of 
motorists,  and 

One  out  of  every  three  new  cars  is 
Goodyear-equipped. 

Goodyear  Tires,  Heaiy  Tourist  Tubes  and 
^'Tire-Saver"  Accessories  are  easy  to  get  jrom 
Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealers  every’ivhere. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Akron,  Ohio 


The  advertisements  in  Ever>’bc)dy’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  12. 
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AUTOMOBILE  DIRECTORY 


According  to  estimates  prepared  by  automobile 
authorities,  over  a  million  and  a  half  cars  will  be 
sold  tluring  the  next  twelve  months. 

Heretofore,  the  prospective  automobile  owner  has 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  selection 
because  of  the  limited  sources  of  information  available 
to  him,  and  it  was  to  enable  such  purchasers  to  get 
complete  comparative  information  in  condensed  form 
that  Everybody’s  Magazine  Automobile  Directory  was 
established  as  a  regular  department. 

The  brief  specifications  that  follow  the  name  of  each 
American  pleasure  and  commercial  car  include; 

The  address  of  the  manufacturer 
The  number  of  models  made 
The  number  of  cylinders 
The  length  of  wheel-base 
The  range  of  prices 

The  capacities,  prices  and  type  of  drive  of  commercial  cars. 


Most  prospective  buyers  have  in  mind  the  price  they 
wish  to  pay  and  the  body  styles  wanted.  By  checking  off 
cars  that  come  within  the  sum  decided  upon,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  list  may  be  made  up.  The  manufacturers  who 
do  not  make  the  bodies  desired  can  then  be  eliminated 
and  further  information  obtained  from  the  remaining 
ones,  whose  addresses  are  given.  If  preferred,  the  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  secured  from  the  Automobile  Department 
of  EvKRYBODY’s  MAa.<iZINE. 

Prices,  models  and  mechanical  specifications  are  con¬ 
stantly  changing,  but  this  Directory,  corrected  and 
brought  up  to  date  each  month,  embodies  the  latest 
available  data  and  may  be  considered  authoritative. 

Any  assistance  that  this  department  can  give  to  read¬ 
ers  interested  in  automobiles  will  be  gladly  supplied. 

Your  correspondence  is  invited. 


Gasoline  Pleasure  Cars 

Listed  alphabetically  by  name  of  car.  Prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Factory 
Models— Number  of  chassis  R. — P  oaHster 

T.  C. — Touring  Car  W.  B. — Wheel-base 


“ABBOTT-DETROIT.”  Abbott Corp., 
Detroit,  MIcb.,  1  model,  5  bodies  (T. 
C..  R..  etc.).  W.  B.  122  In. 
“ALLEN,”  Allen  Motor  Car  Co.,  Fos- 
torla,  Ohio,  2  models,  4  bodies  (T.  C. 
&  It  ),  W.  B.  112  In. 

“ALTER."  Alter  Motor  Car  Co..  Plym¬ 
outh.  Mleb.,  2  models.  2  bodies  (T. 
C  ).  W.  B.  106  In.  and  114  In. 
“ANDERSON,"  Anderson  Motor  Co., 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C.,  2  models,  2  bodies 
(T.  C.  A  R.),  W.  B.  120  In. 
“APPERSON  ROADAPLANE,"  Ap- 
person  Bros.  Auto  Co.,  Kokomo,  Ind., 
2models,  2  bodies  (T.C.&R.),  W.  B. 
130  In. 

“ARQO,”  Argo  Motor  Co.,  Jackson, 
Mich.  1  model.  2  bodies  (T.  C.  A  R.) 
W.  B.  96  In. 

“AUBURN,"  Auburn  Automobile  Co., 
Auburn,  Ind.,  2  models,  3  bodies,  (R.  A 
2  T.  C.,  Sedan  Tops  extra).  W.  B. 
120  and  131  In. 

“AUSTIN,"  Austin  Automobile  Co., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  3  models,  6  bod¬ 
ies  (T.  C.,n..  etc.).  W.  B.  142  In. 
“BELL,"  Bell  Motor  Car  Co.,  York. 
Pa..  1  model.  1  body  (T.  C.).  W.  B. 
112  In. 

“BIDDLE."  Biddle  Motor  Car  Co.. 

Phlla.,  Pa.,  1  model,  4  bodies  (T.C.A  R.) 
“BIMEL,"  Blmel  Automobile  Co.,  Sid¬ 
ney,  Ohio,  2  models,  3  bodies  (T.  C.  A 
R  ).  W.  B.  102  In.  and  115  In. 
“BOUR-DAVIS,"  Bour-Davls  Motor 
Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mleb.,  1  model,  2 
bodies  (T.  C.  A  Closed).  W.  B.  ll.S  In. 
“BREWSTER."  Brewster  A  Co..  New 
York  City.  1  model.  14  bodies  (T.  C.  A 
R..  etc.),  W.  B.  125  In. 

“BRISCOE,"  Briscoe  Motor  Corp., 
Jackson,  Mleb.,  3  models,  5  bodies, 
(T.C.,  R..  etc.).  W.  B.  105  In.  to  114  In. 
“BUICk."  Bulck  Motor  Co.,  Flint. 
Mich.,  2  models,  6  bodies.  (2  T.  C,, 
2  R..  etc  ),  W.  R.  106  In.  and  115  In. 
“CADILLAC,"  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich..  11  bodies  (T.  C.,  R., 
etc),  W.  B.  125  In.  and  132  In. 
"CASE."  J.  1.  Case  T.  M.  Co..  Racine. 
WIs..  1  model,  1  body  (T.  C.),  W.  B. 
120  In. 

“CHALMERS,"  Chalmers  Motor  Car 
Co..  Detroit,  Mich..  2  models,  7  bod¬ 
ies  (T.  C..  R.,  etc.),  W.  B.  115  In.  and 
1 22  In. 

"CHANDLER,"  Chandler  Motor  Car 
Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio.  1  model,  5  bod¬ 
ies  (T.  C..  R..  etc.),  W.  B.  123  In. 
“CHEVROLET."  Chevrolet  Motor  Co., 
N.  Y.  City,  2  models.  6  bodies  (T.  C. 
A  R  ),  W.  B.  102,  lOS  and  120  In. 
“COEY  FLYER,"  Coey  Motor  Co.. 
Chicago,  111.,  1  model,  2  bodies  (T.  C. 
A  R).  W.  B.  106  In. 

“COLE*,"  Cole  Motor  Car  Co.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.,  1  model,  4  bodies  (T.  C. 
A  R.).  w.  B.  127  In. 

“COLUMBIA,"  Columbia  Motors  Co.. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  1  model,  2  bodies 
(T.  C.  A  R.),  W.  B.  115  In. 
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•CRAWFORD,”  Crawford  Automobile 
Co.,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  1  model,  4  bod¬ 
ies  (T.  C.  A  R.).  W.  B.  120  In. 

•CROW  ELKHART.^’  C-row  Elkhart 
Motor  Car  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  1  model, 

2  bodies  (T.  C.  A  R.),  W.  B.  113  In. 

“CROWTHER-DURYEA."  CTowther 
Motor  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  2  models, 

2  bodies  (T.  C.  AR.),W.  B.  110  In. 

“CUNNINQHAM ,”  James  Cunningham 
Son  A  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  2  models, 
bodies  to  order  (T.  C.  A  R.).  W.  B.  130 
In.  and  142  In. 

“DANIELS  EIQHT.^'  Daniels  Motor 
Car  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  1  model,  5  bod¬ 
ies  (T.  C..  R..  etc.),  W.  B.  127  In. 

••DAYIS,'^  Geo.  W.  Davis.  Richmond. 
Ind.,  2  models,  4  bodies  (T.  C.  A  R.), 
W.  B.  120  In.  to  124  In. 

••DETROITER,”  Detroiter  Motor  Car 
Co.,  Detroit.  Mich.,  1  model,  2  bodies 
(T.  C.  A  R.),  W.  B.  119  In. 

••DISPATCH,”  Dispatch  Motor  Car 
Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1  model.  3 
bodies.  W.  B.  120ln. 

••DIXIE  FLYER.”  Dixie  Motor  Car 
Co..  Inc..  Louisville,  Ky.,  1  model,  2 
bodies  (T.  C.  A  ly .  W.  B.  112  In. 

••DODQE  BROTHERS.’^  Dodge 
Brothers.  Detroit,  Mleb.,  1  model,  4 
bodies  (T.  C..  R.,  etc.).  W.  B.  114  In.  i 

••DORRIS.’^  Dorris  Motor  Car  Co..  St. 
LiOUls,  Mo.,  1  model,  1  body  (7-paa- 
senger  T.  C.).  W.  B.  12S  In. 

••DORT,’^  Dort  Motor  Car  Co.,  Flint.  ! 
Mich.,  1  model,  3  bodies  (T.C.,R.etc.),  | 
W.  B.  10.5  In.  I 

••DREXEL,”.  Drexel  Motor  Car: 
Corp.,  Chicago.  III.,  1  model.  3  bodies. 
(T.  C.,  R.,  etc  ),  W.  B.  112  In. 

••DRUMMOND,'*  Drummond  Motor 
Co..  Omaha.  Nebr.,  1  mode),  3  bodies  . 
(T.  C.  A  R.).  W.  B.  120  In. 

••DUNN,*’  Dunn  Motor  Works.  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  1  model,  1  body  (Road- 
steri,  W.  B.  84  In.  i 

•*E  AQLE,"  Elagle-Macomber  Motor  Car 
Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  1  model.  1  body 
(Roadster). 

"ELCAR,"  Elkhart  Carriage  A  Motor 
Car  Co..  Elkhart,  Ind.,  1  model,  3  bod¬ 
ies  (T.  C.  A  R.). 

“ELGIN,”  Elgin  Motor  Car  Co..  Chi¬ 
cago,  III.,  1  model,  2  bodies  (T.  C.  A 
R.l. 

“EMPIRE."  Empire  Automobile  Co.. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  2  models.  3  bodies 
(2T.C.  A  R.).  W.  R.  Il6ln.  and  120 In. 

“ENQER."  Enger  Motor  Car  Co..  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  Ohio,  I  model.  1  body,  (5-pas¬ 
senger  T.  C  ),  W.  B.  1 16  In. 

“ERIE,"  Erie  Motor  Car  Co.,  Palnes- 
vllle,  Ohio,  1  model,  2  bodies  (T.  C.  A 
R.).  W.  B.  118  In. 

••F.  I.  A.  T.,”  F.  I.  A.  T..  Poughkeep¬ 
sie.  N.  Y..  2  models.  4  bodies  (T.  C;., 
etej,  W.  B.  128  In.  and  135  in. 

“FORD,”  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit. 
Mich.,  1  model,  5  bodies.  W.  B.  100  In. 

••FOSTORIA,”  Fostorla  Light  Car  Co.. 
Fostoria,  Ohio.  1  model,  1  body(T.C.), 
W.  B.  108  In. 
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‘FRANKLIN,"  H.  H.  Franklin  MIk. 
Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1  model,  8  bod¬ 
ies  (T.  C.,  B.,  etc.),  W.  B.  115  In. 

•F.  R.  P.,”  Finley  Robertson  Porter 
Co.,  Port  JeOerson,  N.  Y.,  3  models, 
cbassls  only,  W.  B.  110  In.,  130  In. 
and  140  In. 

‘QLIDE,”  Bartholomew  Co.,  Peoria, 
Ill.,  1  model,  2  bodies  (T.  C.  and  R. 
Sedan  Top  extra),  W.  B.  119  In. 

‘•QRANT,’'  Grant  Motor  Car  Corri., 
Findlay,  Ohio,  1  model,  3  bodies  (T. 
C.,  R.,  etc.),  W.  B.  112  In. 

“HACKETT,”  Hackett  Motor  Car  Co., 
Jackson.  Mich.,  1  model,  1  body,  (T. 
C.),  W.  B.  112  in. 

“HAL  TWELVE,"  HAL  Motor  CarCo., 
Cieveiand,  Ohio,  1  model,  5  bodies, 
(T.  C.,  B.,  etc.),  W.  B.  135  in. 

“HARVARD,"  Harvard-Pioneer  Motor 
Car  Corp.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  1  model,  1 
body  (R.),  W.  B.  100  in. 

“HATFIELD,”  Cortland  Cart  A  Car- 
rlwe  Co.,  Sidney,  N.  Y.,  1  model,  1 
body  (it),  W.  B.  106  in. 

“HAYNES,"  Haynes  Automobile  Co., 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  2  models,  10  bodies 
(T  C.,R.,  etc.),W.  B.  121  in.  and  127  in. 

“HOLLIER,"  Lewis  Sprinit  A  Axle  Co., 
Chelsea,  Mich.,  2  models,  4  bodies 
(T.  C.  A  R  ),  W.  B.  116  In. 

“HOMER  LAUQHLIN,”  Homer 
LauKhlln  Engineers  Corp.,  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  Cal.,  1  model,  2 bodies (T.  C.  A  R.). 

"HUDSON."  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  1  mcdel.  8  bodies  (T. 
C.,  B..  etc.).,  W.  B.  125!i  in. 

"HUPMOBILE.”  Hupp  Motor  Car 
Corpn.,  Detroit.  MIcb.,  2  models,  6 
b^es  (T.  C,  R..  etc.),  W.  B.  119  in. 
and  134  in. 

"INTERSTATE.”  Interstate  Motor 
Co.,  Muncle.  Ind..  1  model,  6  bodies, 
(T.  C..  R.,  etc.).  W.  B.  llOm. 

“JACKSON.”  Jarkson  Automobile  Co., 
Jackson,  Mich.,  1  model.  3  bodies  (1 T. 

C  .  2  R.)  .W.B.  1 1 2 In..  1 1 8  In.  and  1 24  in. 

“JEFFERY."  The  Nash  Motors  Co.. 
Kenosha  Wls.,  2  models.  6  bodies 
(T.  C..  R..  etc.).W.  B.  1 16  In.  and  1 25  in 

“JONES,”  Jones  Motor  Car  Co.,  Wichi¬ 
ta,  Kans.,  1  model,  2  bodies  (T.  C,.  R., 
etcj,  W.  B.  123  in. 

“JORDAN,”  Jordan  Motor  Car  Co.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  1  model,  6  bodies 
(T.  C.,  R..  etc.),  W.  B.  127  In. 

“KINO."  King  Motor  Car  Co..  Detroit, 
Mich.,  1  model.  3  bodies  (T.  C.,  R.. 
etc).  W.  B.  120  In. 

“KISSEL  KAR,"  Kissel  Motor  Car  Co- 
Hartford,  Wls..  2  models.  11  bodies 
(T.C..  R..  etc.). W.  B.  1 17  In.  and  126  in. 

“KLINE  KAR,”  Kline  Car  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Richmond,  Va..  1  model,  3  bod¬ 
ies  (T  C  A  R ) . 

“LAMBERT,”  siuckeye  Mfg.  Co..  An¬ 
derson,  Ind.,  2  models,  2  bodies  (2  T. 
C. ).  W.  B.  112  In. 

“LAUREL."  Laurel  Motor  Car  Co., 
Richmond,  Ind..  1  model,  3  bodies 
(R.  *  2T.  C),  W.  B.  112  in. 

“LENOX,”  Lenox  Motor  Car  Co-  Bos¬ 
ton.  Mass.,  1  model,  1  body,  (T.  C.), 
IV  B  128  in 

“LEXINQTON,”  Lexlngton-Howard 
Co..  Connersvllle.  Ind.,  2  models,  6 
bodies  (T.  C.  etc.).  W.  B.  116  In.  to 
144  In. 

“LIBERTY.”  Liberty  Motor  Car  Co. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  1  model,  4  bodies  (T. 
C.,  etc  ),  W.  B.  115  In. 

“LOCOMOBILE.”  Loromobile  Co.  of 
America,  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  2  models. 
II  bodies!  others  to  order),  W.  B.  139 
in.  and  142  in. 

“LOZIER."  Losler  Motor  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  2  models,  4  botlles  (T.  C.,  R.. 
etc).  W.  B.  120  In.  and  132  In. 

“LUVERNE,"  Luverne  Automobile 
Co.,  Luverne.  Minn.,  1  model.  1  body  i 
(T.  C.),  W.  B.  130  In.  ' 

“McFaRlaN  six,”  McFarlan  Motor 
Co.,  Connersvllle,  Ind.,  I  model,  17 
bodies  (T.  C..  R..  etc.),  W.  B.  136  In. 

“MADISON,”  Madison  Motors  Co., 
Anderson,  Ind.,  4  models,  6  bodies  (T. 
C..  R..  etc.),  W.  B.  115  in..  120  In.  and 

124  in. 

“MAIBOHM.”  Malbohm  Motors  Co.. 
Racine.  Wls..  I  model,  1  body  (Road¬ 
ster).  W.  B.  105  In. 

"MARION-HANDLEV,”  Mutual  Mo¬ 
tors  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  2  models.  4 
bodies  (T.  C.  *  R.).  W.  B.  120  In.  and 

125  In. 

“MAR MON  J4.“  Nordyke  *  Marmon 
Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  I  model,  7  bod¬ 
ies  (T.  C..  R..  etc.),  W.  B.  136  in. 

“MAXWELL.”  Maxwell  Motor  Co¬ 
lne..  Detroit.  Mich-  1  model.  5  bodies 
(T.  C-  R-  etc.).  W.  B.  103  In. 

“MERCER.”  Mercer  Automobile  Co.. 
Trenton.  N.  J-  2  models,  4  bodies 
(T.  C-  R-  etc.).W.  B.l  15  In.  and  132  In. 

“Metz.”  Meti  Co..  W'altham,  Mass  , 

1  model.  2  bodies.  (T.  C.  A  R  ).  W.  B. 
108  In. 


81800  to  S3000 
5000 

1125  and  1150 
825  to  1050 
888 

2385  to  4250 
750 
875 

1485  to  2750 
895  to  1185 
1050  and  1250 
1650  to  3025 
1185  to  1375 

850  to  1250 
1295  to  1395 
1065  to  1530 
1475 

1650  to  3000 
1350  to  1900 
1095  to  2100 
1175  to  1195 
685  and  985 
850  and  875 
On  application 
1185  to  2875 

1095  to  2350 
4600  to  6800 

1695  to  4650 
1500 

3200  to  5000 
1050  to  1250 

695 

1275  to  1475 

2900  to  5350 
580  to  985 
3400  to  3500 
545 
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“MITCHELL,”  Mitchell  Motors  Co- 
Raclne,  Wls..  2  models,  8  bodies  (T. 
C..  R-  etc  ),  W.  B.  127. 

“MOLINE-KNiaHT,”  Moline  >  Jto- 
moblle  Co-  East  Moline,  III-  2  mod¬ 
els.  6  bodies  (T.  C.,  R..  etc.),  W.  B. 
118  in.  and  128  In. 

"MONARCH,”  Monarch  Motor  Car 
Co.,  Detroit,  Mich-  1  model,  1  body 
(T.  C.).  W.  B.  125  In. 

"MONITOR,”  Cummlns-Monitor  Co- 
Columbus,  Ohio,  2  models,  3  bodies 
(T.  C.  A  R.).  W.  B.  108  In.  and  115  in. 

“MONROE,"  Monroe  Motor  Co..  Pon¬ 
tiac.  Mich-  2  models,  2  bodies  (T.  C. 

A  R  ).  W.  B.  96  In.  and  115  In. 

“MOON,”  Moon  Motor  Car  Co.,  8t. 
Louis,  Mo-  2  models,  4  bodies  (T,  C. 

A  K).  W.  B.  118  In.  and  125  In. 

“MOORe  jo.”  Moore  Motor  Co-  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn-  1  model,  1  body 
(T.  C.).  W.  B.  106  In. 

“MORSE,”  Morse  Cyclecar  Co-  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  1  model,  3  bodies  (R.  A  2 
T.  C  ),  W.  B.  127  In. 

“MURRAY,”  Murray  Motor  Car  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa-  1  model.  2  bodies, 
(T.  C.  A  R.),  W.  B.  128  In. 

“NATIONAL,”  National  Motor  Ve¬ 
hicle  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ind-  2  models, 
10  bodies  (T.  C-  R-  etc.),  W.  B. 
128  In. 

“NEW  ERA,”  New  Era  Engineering 
Co.,  Joliet,  III-  1  model,  1  body 
(T.  C.).  W.  B.  104  In. 

“OAKLAND,”  Oakland  Motor  Car  Co.. 
Pontiac,  Mich-  2  models,  5  bodies 
(T.  C.  A  Ro.  W.  B.  1 12  In.  and  127  In. 

“OLDSMOBILE,”  Olds  Motor  Works, 
Lansing,  Mich-  I  model,  2  bodies 
(T.  C.  *R.).  W.  B.  120  In. 

“OVERLAND,”  W'lllys-Overland  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio,  3  models,  5  bodies  (T.  C- 
R-etc  ).  W.  B.  104.  112  and  116  In. 

“OWEN-MAONETIC.”  The  Baker 
R  A  L  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  2  mod¬ 
els,  9  bodies  (T.  C-  R-  etc.),  W.  B. 
125  In.  and  136  In. 

“PACKARD.”  Packard  Motor  Car  Co- 
Detrolt,  Mich-  2  models.  21  bodies 
(T.  C-  R-  etc.),  W.  B.  126  in.  and 
135  In. 

“PAIOE,”  Paige  Detroit  Motor  Car 
Co-  Detroit,  Mich-  2  models,  9  bod¬ 
ies  (T.  C-  R-  etc.),  W.  B.  117  In.  and 
124  In. 

“PARTIN  .  PALMER,”  Common¬ 
wealth  Motors  Co-  Chicago,  III-  2 
models,  2  b^ies  (T.  C.  A  R.),  W.  B. 
96  In.  and  no  In. 

“PATERSON,”  W.  A.  Paterson  Co- 
Fllnt,  Mich-  1  model,  2  bodies  (T.  C. 
A  R).  W.  B.  117  In. 

“PATHFINDER,”  Pathfinder  Co..  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.,  I  model,  2  bodies 
(T.  C.  A  R).  W.  B.  130  In. 

“PEERLESS,”  Peerless  Motor  Car  Co- 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  1  model,  4  bodies 
(T.  C-  R-  etc.),  W.  B.  125  In. 

“PHIANNA,”  Phlanna  Motors  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  1  model.  5  bodies  (T. 
C..  R-  etc  ),  W.  B.  125  In. 

“PIERCE  -  ARROW.”  Pierce  -  Arrow 
Motor  Car  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y  -  3  mod¬ 
els,  37  bodies  (T.  C-  R  .  etc.),  W.  B. 
134  In.,  142  In.  and  147  1-3  In. 

“PILLIOD,”  Pllllod  Motor  Co..  Toledo. 
Ohio,  1  model,  3  boilles  (T.  C.  A  R.), 
W.  B.  130  In. 

“PILOT.”  Pilot  Motor  Car  Co.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Ind-  1  model,  2  bodies  (T. 
C-  and  R),  W.  B.  119  In. 

“PREMIER,”  Premier  Motor  Corp.. 
Indianapolis,  Ind-  1  model.  3  bodies 
(T.  C.  A  R).  W.  B.  125  1-3  In. 

“PRINCESS.”  Princess  Motor  Car 
Corp.,  Detroit.  Mich-  1  model.  3  bod¬ 
ies.  (T.  C.  A  R.),  W.  B.  108  In. 

“PULLMAN.”  Pullman  Motor  Car  Co., 
York,  Pa-  1  model,  3  bodies  (T.  C.  A 
3  R),  W.  B.  114  In. 

“REOAL.”  Regal  Motor  Car  Co.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich-  2  models.  3  bodies  (2  T. 
C-  A  Rj.  W.  B.  108  In.  and  115  In. 

“RED.”  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lanslag, 
Mlcb-  2  models.  4  bodies  (T.  C.,  R., 
etc.).  W.  B.  115  In.  and  126. 

“RICHARD,”  Richard  Auto  Mfg.  Co.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  1  model,  2  bodies 
(T.  C.  A  R.),  W.  B.  137  In. 

“RICHMOND.”  The  Wayne  Works. 
Richmond,  Ind-  1  model,  1  body,  W. 
B.  110  In.  and  120  In. 

“ROAMER,”  Barley  Motor  Co.. 
Streator.  Ill.,  1  model,  2  bodies  (T.  C. 
A  R),  W.  B.  124  In. 

“ROSS  EIQHT,”  Ross  Automobile  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich-  1  model.  3  bodies 
(T.  C.  A  R.).  W.  B.  130  m. 

“SAXON,”  Saxon  Motor  Car  Corp.. 
Detroit.  Mlcb.,  2  models,  3  bodies 
(T.  C.  A  R.). 

“SCRI PPS  -  BOOTH.”  Scripps  -  Booth 
Co-  Detroit,  Mich-  3  models,  3  bod¬ 
ies  (T.  C-  R-  etc.),  W.  B.  110  In.  and 
120  In. 
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Prices 

$1050  to  $2650 
1450  to  3250 

1500 

795  to  995 
565  and  985 
1295  to  1650 
550 

3600  and  3700 
2450 

1750  to  2S00 

685 

845  to  1585 
1195 

620  to  1325 
3150  to  .5000 

2865  to  4915 

1070  to  2750 

495  to  695 

1095 

3750  to  2900 
1890  to  3260 
5000  to  6000 
4300  to  7300 

1485 

1150 

1685 

775 

825 

695  and  1200 
875  to  17.50 
5000 
750 
1850 
1550 

495  to  815 
825  to  1450 
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“The  Gold  Standard  of  Values” 

In  Automobiles  and  Motor  Trucks 


THE  TERM  is  more  than  a  mere  catch 
phrase. 

IT  APPLIES  with  peculiar  aptness  to  the 
product  of  the  Reo  Factories. 

IT  WAS  EARNED  by  long  years  of  consis¬ 
tent  service  in  the  hands  of  users. 

IT  WAS  CONFERRED  by  those  users, 
apparently  by  common  consent — for  it  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  we  heard  it  applied 
by  owners  and  dealers  many  months  before 
we  decided  to  adopt  it,  as  indicative  of  Reo 
quality,  in  our  advertisements. 

IT  IS  A  COMPLIMENT  to  the  Reo  pro¬ 
duct.  Arid  it  is  an  incentive  to  the  Reo 
Folk  to  deserve  it  always. 

SPACE  FORBIDS  a  detailed  description 
of  any  of  the  eight  Reo  models  (six  pleasure 
cars  and  two  motor  trucks)  that  now  com¬ 
prise  the  Reo  line. 

BUT  WE’LL  BE  GLAD  to  send  you  a 
catalog,  or  any  one  of  the  2000  Reo  distri¬ 
butors  will  show  and  explain  to  you  in 
detail  the  particular  Reo  model  that  best 
fits  your  needs  and  your  purse. 

AND  NO  MATTER  which  you  may  select, 
you  can  feel  confident  that  in  quality,  in 
performance  and  in  low  upkeep  cost,  that 
Reo  will,  in  its  class,  represent  “The  Gold 
Standard  of  Values.” 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company 

Lansingy  Michigan 


Kindly  mention  Every'»<ly'»  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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•SIMPLEX.”  (Crane  Model),  Simplex 
Automobile  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J..  6 

1  model,  bodies  extra,  W.  B.  143H  In. 

•SINaER,”  Slnxer  Motor  Car  Co., 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  1  model.  5  bodies  6 
(T.  C..  R..  etc.),  W.  B.  138  in. 

•STA^DARD,’'  Standard  Steel  Car 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1  model,  4  bodies  8 
(T.  C..  R..  etc.),  W.  B.  127  In. 

‘STANLEY  STEAM  CARS,”  SUnley 
Motor  Carriage  Co.,  Newton,  Ma.ss.,  Steam 
1  model,  2  bodies  (T.  C.  A  R.),  W.  B.,  Power 
130  In. 

•STATES.”  States  Motor  Car  Mlg. 

Co..  Kalamasoo,  Mich.,  1  model,  1  4 

body  (T.  C.),  W.  B.  112  In. 

“STEARNS.^’  F.  B.  Steams  Co..  Cleve¬ 
land.  Ohio.  2  models,  20  bodies  (T.  C.,  4-8 

R.,  etc  ).  W.  B.  119  In.  and  123  in. 

•STEPHENS  SIX,”  Stephens  Motor 
Branch  o(  Moline  Plow  Co.,  Freeport,  6 
III.,  1  model.  2  bodies  (T.  C.  A  R.). 

'•STL DEBAKER,”  .Studebaker  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Detroit.  Mich.,  2  models,  9  4-6 

bodies.  W.  B.  112  In.  and  122  in. 

'•STUTZ,”  Stuts  Motor  Car  Co.,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.,  1  model,  3  bodies  4 
(R.  A  2  T.  C.).  W.  B.  130  In. 

"SUN,”  Sun  Motor  Car  Co..  Elkhart, 

Ind.,  1  model.  4  bodies  (T.  C.,  R..  6 

etc.),  W.  B.  116  In. 


2275  and  2550 


1095  to  1295 


bodies  as  speclOeti.  (To  order  only). 
W.  B.  134  In. 

•VELI E,”  Velle  Motor  Vehicle  Co..  Mo¬ 
line.  III.,  2  models.  8  bodies  (T.  C.,  R., 
etc.).  W.  B.  115  In.  and  124  In. 

•WACO,”  Western  Automobile  Co., 
Seattle.  Wash..  1  model,  2  bodies 
(T.  C.  A  R.),  W.  B.  112  In 

•WESTCOTT,”  W'estcott  Motor  Car 
Co.,  Spiingfleld,  Ohio,  1  model,  6  bod¬ 
ies  IT.  C.,  R.,  etc  ).  W.  B.  125  In. 

•WHWe,’*  White  Motor  Co..  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  3  models,  10  bodies  (T.  C., 
R..  etc.),  W.  B.  115  In..  133  1-2  In.  and 
142  In. 

•WILLYS,”  Wlllys-Overland  Co..  To¬ 
ledo,  O.,  I  model,  1  body  (T.  C.), 
W.  B.  125  In. 

•WILLYS  -  KNIQHT.”  WTllys-Over- 
land  Co.,  Toledo,  O.,  2  models.  5  bod¬ 
ies  (T.  C..  R.,  etc.),  W.  B.  114  and  121 
In. 

"WINTON  SIX.”  WTnton  Co..  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  2  models.  24  bodies  (T.  C., 
R..  etc.),  W.  B.  128  In.  and  138  in. 

“WOODS,”  Woods  Mobllette  Co..  Chi¬ 
cago,  III.,  1  model,  1  body  (R.).  W. 
B.  104  In. 


$4000  to  $5000 


1065  to  2200 


1590  to  2190 


2650  to  5300 


1095  to  1950 


Gasoline  Trucks  and  Delivery  Cars 

All  engines  are  4-cylinder  unless  otherwise  specified 


1775  to  3171 


2700  to  4500 


"ACASON.”  Acason  Motor  Truck 

Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. .2  models.  Chassis  2  and  3S  On  application 
only.  Hotchkku  drive. 

••ACME,‘’  Cadillac  Auto  Truck  Co.. 

Cadillac.  Mich..  3  models.  Bodies  1  to  3S  i  1500  and  $2900 
extra.  Worm  drive.  I 

“ARMLEDER,’‘TheO.  ArmlederCo..  | 

Cincinnati.  Ohio,  2  models.  Bodies  2  and  3S  2800  and  3500 
extra.  Worm  drive. 

“ATLAS.”  Martin  Carnage  Works. 

York,  Pa.,  1  model.  Bodies  extra.  1000  lbs.  690 
Hotchkiss  drtve. 

“ATTERBURY,”  Atterbury  Motor 

Car  Co..  BulTalo.  .\.  Y..  4  model.  1  to  3M  1775  to  3171 
Chassis  only.  Shaft  dhve. 

••  AUTOCAR. ••  The  Autocar  Co..  Ard¬ 
more.  Pa.,  1  model,  2  cylinders.  IM  to  2  1650 

Bodies  extra.  Shaft  dnve. 

“AVERY,”  Avery  Company,  Peoria. 

III.,  3  models.  Bodies  extra.  Chain  2  to  5  2700  to  4500 

drtve. 

“BECK,”  Beck  A  Sons.  Cedar  Rap- 
Ids,  Iowa.  3  models.  Bodies  extra.  to  2  950  to  1475 

Internal  Clear  drive. 

“BEECH  CREEK.”  Beech  Creek 
Truck  A  Auto  Co..  Beech  Oeek,  3  3850 

Pa.,  1  model.  Chassis  only.  Gear 
drtve. 

“BESSEMER,”  Bessemer  Motor 
Truck  Co..  Grove  Cly,  Pa.,  4  mod-  1  to  5  1080  to  4000 

els.  Bodies  extra.  W’orm  drtve. 

“BRINTON,”  Brtnton  Motor  Truck 

Co.,  Phlla.,  Pa.,  2  modeLs.  K-ton  K  and  2'1  995  to  2250 

complete.  Other  bodies  extra. 

“BRISCOE.^’  Briscoe  Motor  Corp., 

Jackson.  Mich.,  2  modeLs.  Complete.  M  675 

Shaft  drive. 

•tBROCKWAY.”  Brockway  Motor 
Truck  Co..  Cortland.  N.  Y..  6  mod-  1  to  2H  1450  to  2125 
els.  Complete.  Worm  drtve. 

“BURFORD.”  Burford  Motor  Truck 
Co.,Fremont,  Ohio.  2  models.  Chassis  2  and  4  2250  to  3600 

only.  Worm  and  Internal  Gear  drive. 

“CHASE.”  Cha.se  Motor  Truck  Co.. 

Syracuse.  N.  V..  3  models.  Com-  14  to  3K  1500  to  3300 
plete.  Worm  drtve. 

“(;OEY,’‘  Coey  Motor  Co..  Chicago, 

III.,  1  model.  Express  bodies  extra  K  825 

Shaft  drtve. 

“COLLIER,”  Collier  Motor  Truck 
Co.,  Palnesvllle.  Ohio.  1  model.  With  14  800  and  895 

or  without  body.  Direct  bevel  drive. 

“COMMERCE.”  Commerce  Motor 

CarC)o..I^trolt.Mlrh.,  1  model.  Bod-  14  and  I  875  to  1175 

les  extra.  Internal  and  Bevel  Gear 

drive. 

"CORBITT,”  Corbitt  Auto  Co..  Hen¬ 
derson,  N.  C.,  4  models.  Bodies  114  to  314  2150  to  3900 

extra.  Worm  drive. 

“COUPLE  OEAR.”  Couple  C.ear 

Freight  Wheel  Co..  Chicago.  III.,  3t4to7  5200  to  6000 
3  models.  Four-wheel  drive.  Com¬ 
plete.  (Gas  electric.) 

“CRANE  A  BREED.”  Crane  A  Breed 
Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O..  funeral  cars,  3000  to  4200 

ete.,  6  cylinders. 

“CROWTHER  -  DURYEA.”  CTow- 
ther  Motor  Co..  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  14  600 

1  model.  Complete.  Roller  drtve. 

“DART,”  Dart  Motor  Truck  Co.. 

Waterloo.  Iowa,  3  models.  Bodies  I  to  214  1850  to  2470 

extra. 

“D-E.,”  Day-Elder  Motors  Co.,  New¬ 
ark.  N.J.,  3  models.  Bodies  extra.  14  to  114  895  to  1800 

Worm  drive. 


jCsuciyTi 
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**OE  KALB.'*  DeKalb  Wagon  Co.. 

DeK^b,  HI.,  2  models.  Bodies  2  to  214 
extra. 

“DE  KALB,”  De  Kalb  Mfg.  Co.,  Au¬ 
burn.  Ind ,  I  model,  3  bodies.  4 

“DENBY,”  Denby  Motor  Truck  Co.. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  4  models,  1-ton  com-  1  to  214 
plete.  Other  bodies  extra.  Internal 
gear  drive. 

“DEN MORE,”  Deneen  Motor  Co.. 

Cleveland.  O.,  1  model.  Chassis  1 V4 
only.  Shaft  drive. 

“DIAMOND  T."  Diamond  T  Motor 
Car  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  5  models.  '  14  to  314 
Chassis  only. 

“DISPATCH,”  Dispatch  Motor  Car 
Co.,  MInneapolla,  Minn.,  2  models.  14 
Complete.  Housed  Chain  drive. 

“DORRIS,”  Dorris  Motor  Car  Co., 

St.  LouLs,  Mo.,  1  model.  Chassis  2 
only.  Worm  drive. 

“DOWNINO,”  Downing  Motor 

Truck  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich..  2  mod-  14  to  II4 
eLs.  4  cylinders. 

“DUPLEX  4-WHEEL  DRIYE.”  Du¬ 
plex  Power  Car  Co..  Charlotte.  2  and  3 
Mich.,  2  models.  3-ton  heavy  ser¬ 
vice  extra. 

“DURABLE  DAYTON.‘’  Durable 

Dayton  Truck  Co.,  Dayton.  Ohio.  2  to  7H 
6  models.  c;haln  and  Worm  drive. 

“ELLSWORTH,”  Mills  -  Ellsworth 

Co..  Keokuk,  Iowa,  1  model.  Com-  H 
plete. 

“ERIE,”  Erie  Motor  Truck  Mfg.  Co., 

Erie.  Pa..  3  models.  Bodies  extra.  1  to  314 
Worm  drive 

“FARQO,”  Fargo  Motor  Car  Co.. 

Chicago.  III.,  2  models.  Bodies  114  ko6  2 
extra.  Worm  drive, 

“F.  W.  D..‘’  Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto 

Co.,  Cllntonvllle.  WIs..  1  model.  3 
Chassis  only.  Bevel  Gear  drive. 

“FEDERAL.”  Federal  Motor  Truck 
Co.,  Detroit.  Mich.,  3  models.  Bod-  1 14  to  314 
les  extra.  Worm  drive. 

“QABRIEL,”  Gabriel  Auto  Co.. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  3  models.  Chassis  14  to  IH 
only.  Worm  drtve. 

“QARFORD.‘’  The  Garford  Motor 
Truck  Co..  Toledo.  Ohio.  6  models.  1  to  10 
Chasslsonly.  Worm  and  Chain  drive. 

"Q  ARY,'‘TheGary  Motor  Truck  Co.. 

Gary,  Ind..  5  models.  Worm  drtve.  14  to  3)4 

“GLOBE.”  Globe  Motor  Truck  Co.. 

Northvllle.  Mich..  2  models.  6  cylin-  1  and  2 
ders.  Chassis  only.  Worm  and  In¬ 
ternal  Gear  drive. 

“Q.  M.  C.,"  General  Motors  Truck 

Co.,  Pontiac.  Mich..  6  models.  Bod-  14  to  5 
les  extra.  Chain  and  Worm  drive. 

“GRAMM-BERNSTEIN,”  Gramm- 

Bcmsteln  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Lima,  O.,  1  to  6 

5  models.  Bodlesextra.  Wormdrive. 

••HAHN.‘’  Hahn  Motor  Truck  A 

Wagon  Co.,  Hamburg.  Pa.,  4  mod-  14  to  3)4 
els.  Worm  drtx’e. 

“H  ALL.‘'  Lewis  Hall  Iron  Works,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  3  models.  Worm  and  2  to  5 
Chain  drive. 

“HARLEY  -  DAVIDSON,”  Harley- 

I)avldson  Motor  Co.,  Milwaukee,  300  lbs. 
WIs..  3  models.  Cycle  delivery. 

“HARVEY.’‘  Harvey  Motor  Truck 

Works,  Harvey,  III.,  3  models.  Bod-  2  to  5 
les  extra.  Worm  drive. 


$2100  to  $2150 


On  application 
1375  and  1985 


On  application 


2000  to  3600 


22.50  to  3600 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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"HATFIELD,"  CortlAnd  C«rt  A  C»T- 
riage  Co.,  Sidney,  N,  Y.,  3  models.  1000  lbs. 
L'umpleM.  Bevel  Geer  drive. 

"HAWKEYE,"  Hewkeye  Mte.  Co., 

Sioux  City,  town,  1  model.  Chassis  15> 
only.  Internal  Gear  drive. 

"HENDERSON  BROS.."  Henderson  I 
Bros.,  North  Cambridge,  Maas.,  2  |  H  and  2 
models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive,  i 
"HEWITT  -  LUDLOW,"  Uewltt- 
Ludlow  Auto  Co.,  San  Francisco.  |  *4  to  3  4 
Cal.  5  models.  Chassis  only.  1 
Worm  and  Chain  drive. 

"HOOVER."  Hoover  Wagon  Co.. 

York,  Pa.,  1  model.  Bodies  to  ^ 
order.  Worm  drive. 

"HORNER."  Detroit  -  Wyandotte 
Motor  Truck  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich.  I  to  5 
4  models.  Bodies  extra.  Chain  drive. 
"HOUQMTON,"  The  Houghton  Mo¬ 
tor  Car  Co.,  Marlon,  Ohio,  hearses  ' 
and  ambulances.  Worm  drive.  • 

"INDEPENDENT,”  Independent  , 

Motors  Co..  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  2  I  I  and  2 
models.  Worm  dHve.  I 

“INTERNATIONAL,”  International  ’ 

Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  2  mod-  >  \  and  1 
els.  Bodlesextra.  Internal  Gear  drive.  ' 
“JFFFERV.”  The  Nash  Motors  Co., 

Kenosha,  WIs..  3  models.  Bodies  ^  to  2 
extra.  Bevel  and  Internal  Gear  drive. 
“KEARNS."  Kearns  Motor  Truck  1 
Co.,  Beavertown,  Pa..  1  model.  1000  lbs. 
Complete.  Shalt  drive. 

“KELLY,”  The  Kelly-SprlngOeld  1 
Motor  Truck  Co..  Springfield.  Ohio.  1 M  to  6 
8  models.  Chassis  only.  Worm  and 
Chain  drive.  | 

“KING,”  A.  R.  King  Mfg.  Co., 

Kingston,  N.  Y..  1  model.  Chassis  3*4 
only.  Cham  drive. 

“KISSEL,"  The  Kissel  Motor  Co., 

Hartlord.  WIs.,  4  models.  Bodies  94  to  4 
extra.  Worm  and  Chain  drive. 

“KLEIBER,”  Kleiber  A  Co..  Inc., 

San  Frandaco,  Cal.,  5  models.  Bod-  1  m  to  5 
les  extra.  Worm  drive. 
“KNICKERBOCKER."  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Motors.  Inc.,  N.  Y.  City.  3  3  to  5 

modela.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 

Also  3-ton  tractor. 

“KOEHLER,”  H.  J.  Koehler  Motors 
Corp.,  Newark.  N.  J..  1  model.  1 
Bodies  extra.  Internal  Gear  drive. 

“KOENIQ  A  LUHRS.”  Koenig  A 
Lulus  Wagon  Co..  Quincy,  Ill..  1  K 
model. 

“KREBS."  Krebs  Commercial  Car 
Co.,  Clyde,  Ohio,  4  models.  Bod-  to  3 
les  extra.  Shalt  drive. 

“LAMBERT,”  Buckeye  MIg.  Co.. 

Anderson,  Ind.,  5  models.  Also  K  to  2 
tractors.  Cham  drive. 

"LANOE,"  Lange  Motor  Truck  Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa..  2  modela,  4  eyiln-  1  to  3H 
decs.  Bodies  extra. 

“LARRABEE,”  Larrabee-Deyo  Mo¬ 
tor  Truck  Co.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y..  1  to  3H 
3  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 
“LENOX.”  Lenox  Motor  Car  Co.. 

Boston,  Maas..  1  model,  4  and  8  Tractor 
cyimders.  6  tons  haulage. 

“LESLIE.”  Leslie  Motor  Car  Co.. 

Detroit.  Mich.,  1  model.  Kerosene 
fuel. 

“LIPPARD-STEWART,”  Llppard- 
Stenart  Motor  Car  Co.,  BuRalo,  M  to  2 
N.  Y.,  5  models.  Bodies  extra. 

Worm  drive. 

“LITTLE  OIANT,”  Chicago  Pneu¬ 
matic  Tool  Co.,  Chicago,  III.,  3  1  to  2 

modela.  Bodies  extra.  Cham  and 
Worm  drive. 

“MACCAR,”  Macear  Truck  Co., 

Scranton,  Pa.,  4  modela.  Chassis  1  to  514 
only.  Worm  drive. 

“MACK,”  International  Motor  Co., 

N.  Y.  Oty,  6  modela.  Chassis  only.  1  to  714 
Cham  and  Worm  drive. 

“MAXIM,”  Maxim  Motor  Co.,  Mld- 
dleboro,  Maas.,  2  models,  4  and  6  cyl-  2 

linden.  Bodlesextra.  Fire  apparatus 
si>eclal.  Worm  drive. 

“M.  H.  C.,"  Michigan  Hearse  A  Mo¬ 
tor  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  funer¬ 
al  cars.  etc..  8  cyllnden. 

“THE  MENOMINEE,”  Menominee 

Motor  Truck  Co.,  Menominee.  ^  to  314 
Mich..  5  models.  Bodies  extra. 

Worm  drive. 

"MERCURY,”  The  Mercury  Mfg. 

Co..  Chicago,  Ill.,  tractor. 

"MODERN,”  Bowling  Green  Motor 
Truck  Co.,  Bowling  Green.  Ohio.  I  and  2 
models.  ChassLs  only.  Worm  drive 
"MOELLER,”  New  Haven  Truck  A 
Auto  Works.  New  Haven.  Conn..  3  II4  to  5 
models.  Bodies  extra.  Chain  drive. 

"  MOOUL,”  Mogul  Motor  Truck  Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  4  models  Bodies  1 K  to  6 
extra.  Worm  and  Chain  drive. 
"MONARCH."  Monarch  Light 
Truck  Co..  Milwaukee.  Wls..  2  IH  and  1 
,  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 

■MOON,”  Jos.  W.  Moon  Buggy  Co.. 

St.  Louis,  Mo..  2  models.  Bodies  M  to  1>4 
extra.  Cham  and  Sliaft  drive. 


jCspidljTssj 


On  application 


2250  to  4200 


"MORELAND,”  Moreland  Motor 
S765  to  t83t)  Truck  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  4  mod-  1  to  4 
els.  Chassis  only.  Shaft  drive. 

I  "MORTON,”  Morton  Truck  and 

Tractor  Co.,  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  1  mod-  3 
el.  Chassis  only.  Worm  drive. 

"NETCO,”  New  England  Truck  Co., 

Fitchburg,  Mass.,  3  modela,  4  and  6  114  to  2 

cyimders.  Bodies  and  Ore  appara¬ 
tus  extra.  Worm  drive. 

“NILES,”  Niles  Car  A  Mfg.  Co., 

NUes,  Ohio,  2  models.  Bodies  to  1  and  2 
order.  Worm  drive. 

“  N  O  R  T  H  W  E  S  T  E  R  N ,”  Star  Carriage 
Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  1  model.  Bodies  IH 
extra.  Worm  drive. 

"OLD  HICKORY,”  Kentucky  Wag¬ 
on  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky..  1  model.  1250  lbs. 
Bodies  extra.  Bevel  Gear  drive. 

“OLD  RELIABLE,”  Old  Reliable 

Motor  Truck  Co.,  Chicago,  III.,  12  1)4  to  7 

models.  Bodies  and  trailers  extra. 

Cham  and  Worm  drive. 

“PACKARD.”  Packard  Motor  Car 
Co..  Detroit,  Mich..  7  models.  Bod-  1  to  6 
les  extra.  Worm  drive. 

“PALMER  •  MOORE,”  Palmer  - 

Moore  Co..  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  2  mod-  1  and  2 
els.  Bodlesextra.  Int  anal  Gear  drive. 
“PEERLESS,”  Peerless  Motor  Car 

Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  6  model.  Bod-  2  to  6 
les  and  tractors  extra.  Cham  and 
Worm  drive. 

“PIERCE  -  ARROW,”  Pierce  -  Ar¬ 
row  Motor  Car  Co..  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  2  and  5 

2  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 
“PIOOINS,”  Plgglns  Motor  Truck 
Co.,  Racine,  WIs.,  4  models.  Chassis  1  to  5 
only.  Enclosed  Spur  Gear  drive. 

“RAINIER.”  Rainier  Motor  Corp., 

N.  Y.  City,  1  model.  Bodies  extra.  H 
Worm  drive 

“REO,”  Reo  Motor  Truck  Co  ,  lAn- 
slng.  Mich.,  2  models  14-ton  with  )4  and  2 
express  body.  Other,  chassis  only. 

Shaft  and  Cham  drive. 

“REPUBLIC.”  Republic  Motor 
Truck  Co.,  Alma,  Mich.,  4  models.  H  to  5 

Jl-ton  complete.  Other  bodies  extra, 
ntemal  Gear  drive. 

“RIKER,”  The  Locomobile  Co.  of 

America,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  2  mod-  3  and  4 
els.  Bodies,  tractor,  etc.,  extra. 

"ROWE,”  Rowe  Motor  Mfg.  Co.. 

Downlngtown.  Pa.,  5  models.  Chassis  I  to  5 
only.  Fire  apparatus  special. 

••RUSH,”  Rush  Motor  Truck  Co.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1  model.  Bodies  )4 
extra.  Bevel  Gear  drive. 

••SANDOW.^^  Sandow  Motor  Truck 
Co.,  Chicago,  III.,  4  models.  Bodies  114  to  3H 
extra.  Worm  drive. 

••SANFORD.^^  Sanford  Motor  Truck 

Co..  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  3  models.  K  to  2 
Chassis  only.  Internal  Gear  drive. 
••SAURER.^’  International  Motors 
Co..  N.  Y.  aty.  2  modela.  Chassis  5  and  6H 
1550  to  2300  only.  Cham  drive. 

••  SC  H  AC  H  T,”  The  G.  A.  Schacht  Mo¬ 
tor  Truck  Co..  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  3  1)4  to  3 

On  application  models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 

••SELDEN,’^  Selden  Truck  Sales  Co  . 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  5  models.  Ilodles  H  to  3S 
On  application  extra.  Worm  drive. 

••SERVICE.^^  Service  Motor  Tnick 
Co.,  Wabash,  Ind.,  5  models.  Chassis  1  to  5 
1000  to  2600  only.  Worm  drive. 

••SIGNAL,”  Signal  Motor  Truck  Co.. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  5  models.  Bodies  I  to  5 
extra.  Worm  drive. 

1400  to  2500  ••STANDARD,^'  Standard  Motor 

Truck  Co..  Detroit.  Mich..  7  mod-  2  to  5 
els.  Chassis  only.  Chain  and  Worm 
drive. 

2100  to  4150  ••STANLEY,^*  Stanley  Motor  Car-  . 

riage  Co.,  Newton.  Maas..  2  models.  44  to  1'4 
steam  Dowa.  Bodies  extra. 

2000  to  4500  ••STEOEMAN.^*  Stegeman  Motor 

Car  Co..  Milwaukee.  WIs..  4  mod-  1)4  to  5 
els.  6  cyllnden.  Bodies  extra.  Worm 
2500  and  3000  drive. 

••STERLING.”  Sterling  Motor  Truck 
Co..  Milwaukee.  Wls..  4  motlels.  to  7 
Chassis  only.  Worm  and  Chain  drive 
On  application  •‘STEWART, ••  Stewart  Motor  Corn.. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y..  3  models.  Bodin  54  to  1 '4 
extra.  Internal  Gear  drive 

1295  to  2775  ••STUDEBAKER.‘‘StudebakeTCorp. 

of  .America.  Detroit,  Mich.,  2  mod-  54  and  1 

els.  With  and  without  bodies.  Shaft 

drive. 

3400  “SUPERIOR.^*  E.  O.  Willinghams 

Sons,  Atlanta.  Ga..  2  models.  Bodlei  1  and  2 

1500  and  2000  extra.  Internal  Gear  drive. 

‘•THO.S4AS,‘‘  Thoina.s  Auto  Tnick 

Co..  Inc..  New  York  City,  1  model.  2  to  2*4 
2500  to  4500  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 

“TON  A  FORD”  (Extension  Chas¬ 
sis),  Ton  A  Ford  Truck  Co..  Racine.  1 
1800  to  4000  Wls.  Ford  cha.ssis  and  motor.  Bod¬ 

ies  extra. 

••TOWER,’‘ Tower  Motor  Truck  Co.. 

750  and  950  Greenville,  Mich.,  5  models.  Bodies  154  to  3 

extra. 

”TRABOLD.‘’  Trabold  .Truck  Mfg. 

850  and  1600  Co..  Johnstown.  Pa.,  2  models.  1  and  2 

I  Chassis  only.  I 


81650  to  83400 


2350  to  4250 


1275  and  1875 


1950  to  5000 


3000  to  5000 


750  to  2550 


2800  to  4750 


875  to  1250 


1150  to  2500 


975  and  1750 


ICindly  mentron  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Electric  Commercial  Vehicles 


“TROJAN,”  The  Commercial  Truck 
Co..  Cleveland.  Ohio,  2  models.  Bodies 
extra.  Worm  drive. 

“UNITED,”  United  Motor.t  Co.. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  4  models. 
Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 

“U.  S.,”  United  States  Motor  Truck 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  5  models. 
Bodies  extra.  Chain  and  worm  tlrivc. 

“UNIVERSAL,”  Universal  Service 
Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  4  models.  Bod¬ 
ies  extra.  Chain  and  Worm  drive. 

“VtERAC,”  Veerac  Company,  Min¬ 
neapolis.  Minn.,  3  models.  2  cylin¬ 
ders.  Complete.  Chain  drive. 

“VELIE.”  Velle  Motor  Vehicle  Co., 
Inc.,  MoUne,  III.,  2  models.  Bodies 
extra.  Worm  drive. 

“VIALL,”  Vlall  Motor  Car  Co..  Chi¬ 
cago.  Ill.,  4  models.  Chassis  only. 
Chain  and  Worm  drive. 

“VIM,”  Vim  Motor  Truck  Co., 
Phlla.,  Pa.,  12  delivery  bodies.  Com¬ 
plete.  Bevel  Gear  drive. 

“VOLTZ,”  Voltx  Brothers.  Chicago, 
III.,  2  models.  Bodies  extra.  Chain 
drive. 

“WACO,”  Western  Automobile  Co., 
Seattle.  Wash.,  1  model.  Complete. 
Shaft  drive. 

“WALTER.”  Walter  Motor  Truck 
Co..  N.  Y.  City,  6  models.  Also 
tractor.  Bodies  extra.  Internal  Gear 
drive. 

“WARE,”  Twin  City  Four  Wheel 
Drive  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  2  mod¬ 
els.  Complete.  Direct  Shaft  drive. 

“WATSON,”  Watson  Wagon  Co., 
Canastota,  N.  Y.  Tractor  and 
Trailer. 

“WHITE.”  The  White  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  4  models.  Bodies  extra. 
Fire  apparatus,  etc.,  special.  Chain 
and  Shaft  drive. 

“WICHITA.”  Wichita  Falls  Motor 
Co.,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  6  models. 
Bodies  extra.  Worm  and  Chain  drive. 

“WILCOX  TRUX,”  WUcox  Motor 
Truck  Co.,  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  5 
models.  Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 

“WILSON.”  J.  C.  Wilson  Co..  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  1  model.  5-ton  haulage 
body  extra.  Worm  Gear  drive. 

“WISCONSIN,”  Meyers  Machine 
Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wise.,  4  models. 
Bodies  extra.  Worm  drive. 

“ZEITLER  *  LAMSON.”  Zeltler  A 
Lamson  Truck  Co..  Chicago.  III.,  4 
iiMKlels.  Chassis  only.  Worm  drive. 
AlsoTractor  and  dumping  equipment. 


$1500  and  $1600 


2  to  5  2250  to  3900 


2  to  5  2500  to  4000 


IS  to  3  2000  to  3400 

^  and  1  950  to  1150 


and  3S  2250  and  3350 
lHto5  1650  to  3250 


3  and  5  2750  and  3600 


3to7H  4000  to  4500  _* 


On  application 


On  application 


ATLANTIC,”  Atlantic  Electric  Ve¬ 
hicle  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  4  i-odels.  1  to  5 
With  or  without  bodies.  Chain  drive. 
BEARDSLEY,”  Beardsley  Electric 
Vehicle  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  2  150  and 

models.  2000  lbs. 

C.  T.,"  Commercial  Truck  Co.  of 
America.  Phlla..  Pa..  5  models.  b  to  S 
Chassis  only.  Gear  drive. 

COUPLE  OEAR.”  Couple  Gear 
Freight  Wheel  Co..  Chicago,  III.,  34  and  S 
2  modeLs.  Four-wheel  drive.  Com¬ 
plete. 

FRITCHLE.”  Fritchle  Electric  Co.. 

Denver,  Colo.,  1  model.  Complete.  H 
Q.  V.,”  General  Vehicle  Co..  Inc., 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  6  models.  h  to  5 
Bodies  extra.  Worm  and  Chain  drive. 
LANSDEN,”  Lansden  Co..  Inc.. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  6  models.  Chassis  to  6 
only.  Chain  and  direct  Drive. 

MERCURY,”  The  Mercury  Mfg. 

i;u.,  Chicago,  III.,  3  models.  Tractor 

WALKERT^*  Walker  Vehicle  Co.. 

Chicago.  III..  6  models.  Chassis  only.  ^  to  5 
Tractors  up  to  10  tons.  Balance  drive. 

WARD,”  Ward  Motor  Vehicle  Co., 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  6  models. 

1'ha.ssls  only.  Chain  and  Helical  M  to  5 
Bevel  drive. 


$1185  and  $2000 
1500  to  3500 


4400  and  .5000 


1700  to  3700 


1450  to  3500 


1274  to  4435 


Electric  Pleasure  Cars 


Co..  Los  Angries,  Calif.,  2  models,  3 
bodies,  W.  b.  90  In.  and  103  In. 
“DETROIT.”  The  Anderson  Electric 
Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  1  model,  6 
bodies,  W.  B.  KW  In. 

“FRITCHLE."  Fritchle  Electric  Co.. 
Denver,  Cole,  2  models.  4  bodies  (R. 
etc.),  W.  B  96  In.  and  104  In. 

“HUPP  -  VEATS,”  Hupp- Yeats  Elec¬ 
tric  Car  Co..  Detroit.  Mich.  1  model. 
2  bodies  (2  coup^l.W.  R.86and  lOOIn. 
“  M I LBU  R  N ,”  Mllbum  Wagon  Co..  To¬ 
ledo.  Ohio,  2  models,  3  bodies.  Coupe. 
W.  B:  105  In. 

“OHIO,”  The  Ohio  Electric  Car  Co.. 

Toledo.  Ohio,  4  models,  4  bodies. 
“RAUCH  A  LANO,”  Baker  R.  A  L. 
Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio.  3  models.  7  bod- 
les(2  R..  etc  ).  W.  R.  92  In.  and  102  In. 
“WOODS  DUAL  POWER.”  Woods 
Motor  Vehicle  Co..  Chicago.  Ill.,  1 
model,  I  body.  Combination  electric 
and  gas.  W.  B.  110  In. 


$1285  to  $3000 


1285  to  1995 


What  the  Maxwell  Price  Includes: 

Loog'Stroke,  high-speed,  four-cylinder  Maxwell  every  detail.  Dttp,  comfortable  upholstery.  Standard 


motor;  bore,  3H*  stroke,  4H.  color,  black. 

Inevenible  steering  gear,  automatic  motor  lubri-  30  x  3H  tires  all  around,  non-skid  on  rear.  Demount- 
cation  by  splash  and  pump.  *t>le  rims. 

Thermo-syphon  cooling  r  a  a 

A  •  •  I  I  a  I.  a.  oa.  — SubstanuaJ.  Maxtsdl -madc  crowned  fenders  and 

A  runn.ng-.n-o.l  clu  ch,  j^ooth  M  to  make  the 

running  boards. 


driving  of  a  novice  as  free  from  gear-clashing  as  that 
of  a  seasoned  driver 

Tall,  narrow,  racing-type  radiator  Maxwdl-made. 


Maxwell-made  axles — I-beam  front  and  ?4-floating  curtains. 


Electric  starter,  electric  lights,  dectric  horn. 
High-Tension  Magneto. 

One-Man  top  with  quick-adjustable,  storm  proof 


rear,  heat-treated  alloyed  steel  Wheel  base.  103  inches. 

Gasoline  tank  in  cowl,  short,  accessible  gas  line 
to  carburetor 

Maxwell-made  stream-line  body,  well  finished  in 


Rain-vision,  adjustable,  ventilating  windshield. 
High-grade  speedometer. 

Wdght  comf^te,  1950  pounds. 

Send  for  Catalog  “A  ” 


“  The  World’s  Champion  Endurance  Car.*’ 


Maxwell  Motor  Company,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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You  Take  No  Risk 


This  Razor  is 

GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE 

I  This  Shumate  “Barber**  razor  it  to  good  that  we  dare  guarantee  it  to  you  for  life.  Hete*s^  1 

I  the  reason — the  blade  it  made  from  Tungsten  Alloy  Steel,  which  takes  a  keener  edge  than  any  ordinary  Seel  can — and  it  | 
I  holds  k.  You  can  use  k  for  years  without  honing.  The  secret  of  this  wonderful  steel  is  oun  o/one,  and  we  ward  it  jealously,  i 
I  Hete*s  our  unqualified  guarantee:  Buy  a  Shumate  “Barber**  razor  and  use  k — not  once,  but  as  long  at  you  like,  i 
I  If  you  say  after  an  exacting  trial  that  you  don*t  like  it,  we*ll  exchange  k  without  a  word.  | 

1  c  .  _  LJ  S  OO  In  irmittins,  mentioo  your  dealef’>  name,  and  a  chamoii-  = 

1  portpaid,  lia^,  nut-proof  caw  wiB  be  included  with  your  razor.  S 

i  Slate  whether  you  want  liahl,  mediuni  or  heavy  blade.  Heavy  blade  for  very  itroos  beards.  g 

=  Output  6.000  razon  daily  Shumate  Razor  Co.,  703  Locust  St,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A.  I 

Iriill . . 

■iiPKorZp^dweclre 


ARMY  AUaiON  BARGAINS 

Saddles,  B3.0O  up.  New  uniforms,  $1.50  up. 
Armt  7*sliot  carbine, $3.50;  ctges.  I'^c  each; 
r.  H.  N.W  Incheater  hish-powrr  rifle,  6m  /  m,  $».S5; 
Team  harness, $21.85  up.  C.W.  Army  Revolvers,  $1.65; 
.  Bemiafrton  Army  Revolver,  $4.86:  cttres.  le  each; 
'  Manser  Hish-Fower  Kifle  w  It  h  200  etars..  $10.85 ; 

15  Acres  Government  Auction  (kiods  lUrcains  illustrated  an'.' 
descrilied  in  428  larie-paae  aholesale  and  retail  cyclopedia 
cauloaue.  mailed  2Sc  east,  and  iOc  west  oi  Mississippi  River. 

FEAHCIS  BAMIIERMAM.  Ml  BROADWAT,  MEW  TOBX 


Drive  nails  in  tires  treated  with  KorKer, 
yT  Puncture  Cure — pull  them  out  and  with  one 

X  revolution  oi  the  »heel  you  will  find  the 

puncturm  instantly,  permonentty sealed. 
Stops  slow  leaks.  Preserves  tires.  Not  a 
1  filler.  Guaranteed.  We  invite  immedi‘ 

\  I  {-  correspondence  with  reliable 

I  r— ^  •  representatives.  Very  liberal  profits, 

Alcemo  Mlg.  Co.,  Desk  A.  Newark.  New  Jersey 


TRY  A  BOTTLE  OE 

POMPEIAN 
a  LIVE  a  IL 
SALAO  DRESSING 

A'MAYQNNAISE  OF 
SURPASSING  DELICIOUSNESS 
AT  ALL  GROCER  S 


What  15  ct$.M.  You  'sr  Nation  s  Capital 

The  little  mslier  of  15c  in  stamps  or  coin  will  brine  yon  tbe  Pathfinder  for  13  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  an  illostraied  I  weekly,  pub¬ 
lished  at  tkn  Nation’s  Cmitnr,  for  the  Nation;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the  world  and  that  tells  the  troth  and  only  the  troth;  now 
u  its  25d  year.  This  paper  filla  the  bill  withrat  eraptylnt  the  porse;  it  costa  but  $1  a  year.  II  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  what  is  goint 
on  In  the  world,  al  the  least  expense  ol  time  or  money,  this  It  your  means.  U  you  want  a  paper  In  your  home  which  is  sincere,  reliable, 
•ntertaining.  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yontv  If  yon  would  appreciate  a  paper  which  pats  everything  clearly,  fairly,  briefly— here  it  is. 
tend  ISc  to  show  that  yon  might  like  anch  a  paper,  and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on  probation  13  weeks.  The  1 5c  does  not  repay  us, 
hot  we  ate  glad  to  Invest  In  New  Friends.  THE  PATHFINDER  PUBUSHIMtt  COw  Box  22,  WASHIMATOM,  P.  C. 

Meney  CbesifJy  RslanAeA 

oOc 

Postpaid 

Name  Engraved 
Free  in 

23  kL  Gold 

For  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen 


LANDA  **PreparedDess**  BILLFOLD 

WogMwt,  Pit  tie  ai  Xsmmm  ttift— Model  result  of  25  years'  ei* 

PvrtoiK'o.  CombinM  curritcy  fold,  coin  purM,  card  com.  looao  I— f  iwomo 
»Ad.  1917  cAlondar.  IdMdAcatioe  card  and  traiMMiwnt  pMto  fiwM.  Mada 
«■  finoot.  aoft,  black  Seal  Grain  Leather  aplondhf  wearing  qoaHtiM. 

C>$n|iact,  thin,  flexible.  Will  fit  any  pocket— for  ladles  or  sen- 
tfaawa.  Sise  cloaed.  SzS  9-S  Incbaa;  open.  8  1-4x8  S-8.  taaalal  PHaa, 
dtawet  ta  conaoroer.  SOa.  $6.40  doa.  pMtMM.  Ordtaarilp  #Y.oo  each.  Aay 
aawie  or  monoermm  In  SS  M.  aMd  FRER.  Packod  in  handaotpe  aift  box. 
caatainina  beautiful  enaraved  Xmae  card  and  tinael  cord. 

tamdm  **mHm9n,**  same  In  finest  Morocco  Leather.  Spaclal 
Mm  direct  to  eoneumer.  91.00.  Wertk  ft .50  each.  $10.00  doa.  j»oa(- 
Sadr  Order  eitbOT  kind  for  yooraelf  and  friea^.  Send  today  draft.  ■To. 

er  aoetaae  etimpi.  Order  efitpped  dee  rereteed.  Write  for  Landa  Xmaa 
GIfls  ratalecaS  “Landa  Romoo  for  Low  Prlcea.** 

Ae  LANDA  A  SONS  CO.*  MaiHifacttirorap  Dopt.  J«1S» CMrags 


If  yoo  want  money,  and  vrill  write  to 
Hie  Ridgway  Comrany,  they  will 
appoint  yon  as  their  Local  Sofa^rip- 
tion  Correspondent — a  permanent, 
progressive,  profitable  position. 
Address  The  Ridgway  Company, 
Bntterick  Building,  New  York.  :: 


.S^  POOP- IN  ONE  YEAR 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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New  Fiction  For  Hoiiday  Gifts 

SECOND  CHOICE  By  Will  N.  Harben 

“One  of  the  best  stories  this  capable  Southern  novelist  has  written.  Mr.  Harben  is  at  once  a  realist  and  a 
humorist,  two  admirable  qualities,  and  they  show  at  their  best  in  this  new  volume.” — N.  Y.  World. 

“Ranks  high  in  Mr.  Harben’s  long  list  of  romances."— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  FroniUpiece.  91.35  net 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  STRANGER  By  Mark  Twain 

A  story  of  the  supernatural.  A  new  book  written  at  the  height  of  the  great  humorist's  powers  and  only 
recently  was  the  manuscript  brought  to  light.  Whimsical,  strange,  fascinating — in  short,  Mark  Twain. 

Colored  Illustrations.  $2.00  net 


EVERY  SOUL  HATH  ITS  SONG  By  Fannie  Hurst 

“W'arm  humanity  and  acute  understanding  of  character  make  these  tales  of  the  toilers’  underworld  and 
our  foreign-bom  deeply  interesting.  It  b  good  to  find  honest  reflection  of  life.” — Boston  Herald. 

Frontispiece.  $1.30  net 

A  VOICE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS  By  Grace  L.  H.  Lutz 

“An  unusually  good  story  of  western  life. . . .  There  b  a  strong  current  of  religion  running  through  the  stoiy, 
but  it  bn’t  at  all  incongruous.” — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Frontispiece.  91.30  net 

PEACE  AND  QUIET  By  Edwin  Milton  Royle 

A  rollicking  story  of  the  Mexican  border,  in  which  spirited  adventure  and  light  comedy  achieve  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  effects  that  b  quite  indescribable,  but  that  will  delight  readers  of  every  type.  Frontispiece.  $1.35  net 

BETWEEN  TWO  WORLDS  By  Philip  Curtiss 

“The  thing  that  impresses  us  most  in  Mr.  Curtiss’s  admirable  novel  b  hb  tolerance.  The  characters  are 
drawn  in  such  a  big  way  that  the  book  helps  us  to  a  better  understanding  and  leads  us  to  realbe  that  there  b 
always  something  for  which  we  can  Move  our  fellow-man.’” — S.  Y.  Times.  Frontispiece.  $1.35  net 

LOVERS’  KNOTS  By  Elizabeth  Jordan 

Stories  of  youthful  love  for  all  the  world — since  all  the  world  loves  a  lover.  Young  readers  will  hear  in  these 
adventures  the  strains  of  their  own  romance,  and  elder  lovers  will  catch  the  who  of  their  youth.  Practically  every 
phase  of  love-making  b  covered.  Illustrated.  $1.25  nk 

THIS  WAY  TO  CHRISTMAS  By  Ruth  Sawyer 

A  Christmas  book  for  any  age.  .\n  Irish  woman,  a  gipsy,  an  .\merican,  a  German,  and  an  old  negro — all 
tell  Christmas  tales  to  a  little  boy,  the  friend  of  a  fairy.  Illustrated.  $1.00  net 


THE  SHINING  ADVENTURE  By  dana  burnet 

The  chivalrous  small  hero  of  this  charming  “Little  Lord  Fauntleroy”  for  grown-ups  sets  out,  with  youth’s 
sublime  faith,  to  right  the  world.  He  will  take  with  him  the  hearts  of  all  older  adventurers  who  look  back  upon 
their  own  youthful  dreams.  Frontispiece.  $1.30  net 

THE  INCREDIBLE  HONEYMOON  By  e.  Nesbit 

.A  happy  stoiy’  of  love,  of  youth,  of  adventure,  of  wanderings  through  summer  England,  of  a  chivalrous  hero 
and  a  warm-hearted  heroine.  Frontispiece.  81.30  net 

ANGEL  UNAWARES  By  A.  M.  A.  C.  N.  Williamson 

.A  Christmas  story  set  in  a  background  of  palms,  orange-trees,  and  blue  skies  at  the  Riviera.  Two  Belgian 
refugees  and  their  children  are  in  financial  troubles,  for  the  beautiful  garch-n  that  a  swindler  had  pretended  to  sell 
to  the  wounded  soldier  was  about  to  be  taken  from  them.  Then  .\ngcl  Odell,  the  granddaughter  of  an  American 
millionaire,  brought  good  tidings  on  ('hristmas  Eve. 

Frontispiece.  IGmo,  50  cents  net 


OBVIOUS  ADAMS  By  Robert  R.  Updegraff 

“Not  only  a  rattling  goo<l  story,  but  a  sermon  with  a  punch  in  that  no  business  man,  certainly  no  young 
business  man,  should  miss.” — Cincinnati  Times  Star  50  cents  net 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS  [Establi-shed  1817]  NEW  YORK 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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DIAMONDS- WATCHES  CREDIT 


W  Eight 
Month*  To  Pay 
Wear  a  Pure.  Blue-white  Dia^ 
mond  or  Watch  while  paying  for  it  on 
easy  terms,  20’\DOWN  -  10°'*A  MONTH. 

Any  honest  person  given  credit.  No  security  required, 
transactions  confidential.  Goods  sent  prepaid  subject  to  approval.  ^ 
nding  Guarantee  with  each  Diamond  covering  quality  and  value  and  providing 
hange  at  full  purchase  price.  lO'^EMSCOUNT  allowed  for  (  ^ 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG  No.  18  containing 
4000  photographs  of  Diamonds,  Watches, 

Jewelry,  Silverware,  etc.  No 
r  obligation  to  buy.  _  _ 


lH.111  D 


JAMES  BERGMAN 


37-39  MAIDEN  LANE 

/MEW  YORK  CITY 


IS  HE  CRAZY? 


The  owner  of  a  large  plantation  in  Mississippi, 
where  the  fine  figs  grow,  is  giving  away  a  few 
five-acre  tracts.  The  only  condition  is  th%t  figs 
be  planted.  The  owner  wants  enough  figs 
raised  to  supply  a  co-operative  canning  factory. 
You  can  secure  five  acres  and  an  interest  in  the  canning 
factory  by  writing  the  Eubank  Farms  Company,  1137 


Colorado  6em,”  ”<5rG.1rM"ne:* 

I  m- 

II 

II 

color,  finest  Diamond  cut,  wonderful  brilliancy, 
and  great  hardness.  Endorsed  by  leading  ex¬ 
perts.  Ear  superior  to  the  best  imitation  Dia¬ 
mond  ever  produced.  Remember,  1  guarantee 
these  stones  to  be  genuine.  Special  price, 

^.(10  each,  3  for  A5.00.  Size,  up  to  two  carats, 
r  ree  booklet.  Address  with  remittance, 

H.  EspBrt  Gbm  Catt^r, 

1516  Champa  Street.  Denver.  Col* 

Garage  ^69^ 


PRINT  MY  OWN 

Cardn.  i-irculan,  menus,  book,  paper,  etc.  Press  S5w 
'LarR«‘r  $18.  Hotanr  $00.  Save  money.  Print  for  others, 
big  profit.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write  factory  today 
foriiliiiitrat^catalogpresses.  TYPE,  cards, samples. 

THK  PRESS  CO,  0«SS.  MERIDEN.  CONNECTICUT. 


10  X  12  feet  **Steelcote’*  Edwards 
resdy-to-use  garafe.  $69.50  complete. 
Faaory  price.  Fireproof.  Portable. 
Qmickly  tet  up.  All  styles  and  sizes  oi 
And  portable  buildings.  Send 
postal  lor  illustrated  catalog. 

The  Kdwarda  Mfg.  Co. 

NMdg  Eggleston  Av»„  rineinnatl.  O. 


Beautiful  Christiuas 
Kodak  Eulargements  for  Gifts 


MAQAZINES 

2*  M*  Hanson^Bennett  Magaslne  Agency  Is  the 
largest  in  the  world.  Yoa  can  gaee  money 
iRi^M’wve'iRA  IV  magaaine  yon  want  by  writing  for 

Kl  This  Catalog  FREE 


10>lnch  mounted.  2Sc  Send  only  the  ncgntivc 

Best  Kodak  Developing.  Any  size  roll,  10c.  Six 
prints  free  with  first  roll.  Or,  send  six  negatives,  any 
size,  and  10c  (.stamps)  for  six  prints. 

ROANOKE  CYCLE  COMPANY,  S3  Bell  Ave.,  Rouoke,  Va. 


Oar  New  Catalog  I  lets  more  than  3000  Period- 
leals  and  Club  Offers.  /c*s  a  bigMongy-Savsr. 
Bend  ns  yoor  name  and  address  on  caM 
today  and  get  this  big  free  catalog.  Do  if  Note. 
Agents  Wanted.  Write  for  fall 
particulars 

J.M.  HAHSONBENNETTliapziM  Aiwcf 

71S  Brooks  BuNding  i  i  CHICAGO,  ILUNOIS 


Better  Than  Ckickens 

Young  pigeons(squnbs)  bring 
40c  to  60c  each  when  3  to  4  weeks 
Big  demand  in  city  markets, 
pair  of  pigeons  easily  clear  $4 
per  year.  Always  penned  up.  Very  little 
space  and  money  needed  to  start.  Free  Hook 
exphins  all.  MAJHSTIC  SQUAB  CO..  Dept.  IM.  Adbl.  Iowa. 


JF  YOU  want  money,  and  will  write  to  The  Ridgway 

Company,  they  will  appoint  you  as  their  Local  Subscription 
Correspondent — a  permanent,  progressive,  profitable  position. 
Address  The  Ridgway  Company.  Butter ick  Building.  New  York 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  I2. 
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m  i  THOSE  WHITE  KID  SHOES! 

Those  frey  kid  shoesi  And  the  champaKnes  and  tans  and  browns! 

W  m  HOW  MUCH  YOU  PAID  FOR  THEM 

And  how  bad  they  look  after  a  very  short  time! 

1  Why  ?  Because  you  did  not  know  that  Kelly’s  Chain  LiKhtninK  Shoe  Cream  was  the  ri^ht  thine  to  keep 

I  them  looking  nice.  Of  course  if  they  are  spoiled  or  extremely  dirty.  Chain  Lightning  will  nut  make  them  new 

again.  Kelly’s  Kidorfab  Cleaner  is  the  b<‘St  thing  we  know  of  for  very  bad  discolorations  either  on  shoes  or 
gloves,  but  Kidorfab  needs  to  be  used  only  when  the  shoes  are  very  dirty  and  it  is  just  a  cleaner,  while  Chain 
Lightning  is  a  mild  cleaner  and  polish  combined  and  should  be  used  regularly  to  keep  colored  shoes  looking  their 
W  best.  The  steadily  used  white  cleaner  keeps  the  dirt  from  getting  ground  in  and  the  light  wax  polish  made  by 
W  Chain  Lightning  Shoe  Cream  forms  a  thin  flexible  slippery  film  which  is  to  quite  a  degree  a  preventative  of  dirt 
'  adhering  to  the  shoes. 

Chain  Lightning  Shoe  Cream  is  the  quickest  way  to  shine  shoes.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  put  a  little  on  a  cloth  or 
dauber  and  clean  your  shoes  with  it.  Then,  without  waiting  for  the  shoes  to  dry,  rub  with  a  dry  cloth  and  you  will  have 
a  good  shine. 

Made  in  white,  grey,  tan,  brown  and  black  by  the 


Geo.  J.  Kelly  Co.,  510  Washington  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Manufacturers  of  most  efficient  polishes  for  all  kinds  of  shoes. 


At  your  dealer’s  or  25c  direct. 


INSIST  ON  CHAIN  LIGHTNING 


for  Whooping  Cough, 
Spasmodic  Croup, 
Asthma,  Sore  Throat, 
Coughs,  Bronchitis, 

“Used ■while you  sleep."  Colds,  Catarrh, 

Don’t  fail  to  use  Cresolene  for  the  distressing,  and 
often  fatal,  affections  for  which  it  is  recommended. 

It  is  a  simple,  safe,  effective  and  drugless  treatment. 

Vaporized  Cresolene  stopsthe  paroxysms  of  Whoop¬ 
ing  Cough  and  relieves  Spasmc^ic  Croup  at  once. 

In  Asthma  it  shortens  the  attack  and  ensures 
comfortable  repose. 

The  air  carrying  the  antiseptic  vapor,  inspired  with 
every  breath,  makes  breathing  easy,  soothes  the  sore 
throat,  and  stops  the  cough,  assuring  restful  nights. 

Cresolene  relieves  the  bronchial  complications  of 
Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in 
the  treatment  of  Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s  best  recommendation  is  its  37  years  of 
successful  use.  Send  us  postal  for  Descriptive  Booklet. 

For  Salt  by  Draggittt 

Try  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  for  the  irritated  throat,  com* 
posed  of  slippery  elm  bark,  licorice,  sugar  and  Cresolene.  They  can't 
harm  you.  Of  your  druggist  or  from  us.  10c.  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO..  62  Cortludt  St..  N.  Y. 

or  Leeming-Mile*  Building,  Montreal,  Canada 


eleven  years  ago,  left  Earl 
Hocker  with  a  deformed  foot 
and  paralyzed  leg  as  shown  in 
upper  photograph.  Treatment 
at  the  McLain  Sanitarium  re¬ 
sulted  as  shown  in  lower  photo¬ 
graph.  He  now  walks  squarely 
on  both  feet.  Read  his  letter. 

I  arrived  home  all  O.  K.  and  I 
sure  did  surprise  my  father 
when  I  came  home  walking 
without  a  cane. 

I  hope  every  cripple  will  visit 
you  and  see  the  wonderful 
work  you  do.  I  will  gladly 
answer  any  letters. 

EARL  HOCKER, 
Centertowh,  Ky. 

For  Crippled  Children 

This  private  Institution  it  devoted  to 
tlie  treatment  of  children  and  young 
adults  afflicted  with  Club  Feet.  Spinal 
Diseases  and  Curv’ature.  Infantile  Pa* 
ralysis,  Hip  Disease,  Bow  Legs.  Wry 
Neck.  etc.  Write  for  book.  **Detormi> 
ties  and  Paralysis ’’--also  Book  of 
References.  Both  free. 

The  McLain  Orthopedic  Sanharhim 

8M  Asfctrt  Aynsc.  St.  LmIi.  M*. 


klAMONDS  ON, 


Let  us  tell  how  you  can  wear  a  LYON 
Blue-white  Djamond  while  paying  for  it. 
Only  20-;^  down  and  lOfi  a  month.  Sent 
prepaid  for  inspection.  No  Security  requir¬ 
ed.  A  binding  Guarantee  Certificate 
with  each  Diamond. 

ASK  FOR  CATALOG  No.  15 

10%  discount  for  Cash. 

J.  M.  LYON  &  CO. 

71-73  Nassau  Street  NEW  YORK 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  iz. 


Boston  Garter 


I  will  ornament  thousanrls  of  Christmas  trees. 

I  Get  one  of  these  attractive  gift-packages  for 
each  of  your  men-folks.  It  makes  a  sensible 
remembrance  that  any  man  will  appreciate 
1  because  the  “Boston”  gives  the  greatest 
I  satisfaction  in  comfort  and  service.  The  box 
w  covers  show  four  beautifully  colored  designs 
i  —  the  garter  colors  are  black,  white,  tan, 

{]  baby  blue,  marine  blue,  lavender  and  gray.  , 

T  j4t  stores  everywhere  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

A  Silk,  so  cents  Lisle,  2S  cents  | 

■  GKOROe  FROST  CO..  MAKERS.  BOSTON 


that  roll  toward  the  rising  sun;  trom  the  pine-  ^ 
clad  islands  of  Dai  Nippon,  where  peerless  ^ 
Fuji  aowru  the  lesser  heights;”  and  in  the  pa^ 
of  this  fascinating  book — a  veritable  ”  Guide  ▼ 
to  Giftland” — they  ate  beautifully  illustrated  ^ 
and  described,  these  distinctive  and  individual  .. 
Oriental  objects  of  art  and  utility  imported  by  ^ 
Vantine*s  especially  for  the  holiday  season. 

Write  for  This  Beautiful  Book  Now  ^ 
A  postal  will  do.  Learn  what  an  adequate  ^ 
expression  of  your  Christmas  sentiment  may  p 
be  procured  at  Vantine's  for  a  few  cents  or  a  ^ 
few  dollars  in  a  gift  that  will  be  delightfully  P 
different.  Address  Dept.  120.  ^ 

Inducled  sie  kimonos,  evenins  coals,  wacUed  robes  A 
focmensnd  wom«n,hsnd-bsts,ili|)f)eft.ii»wls.icaiii.  H 
'  purses,  ieweby,  peitumes,  Wofies,  novelties,  baskets,  •• 
toys,  Japanese  towebiig.  crepes.  table-coTeis,cslenclais,  ^ 

’  stabooery.  Oriental  debcades,  fumimre,  silks,  Ism^  ^ 
I  ru(s,  lea-sets,  and  hundreds  of  other‘'thinssOiienlsI.'  P 

•AAVANTINE-O-CO-lnc* 

Fifth  Avenue  O  39th  Street .  New  York  p 


The  s/e<l  with  tha  famotu  non-akid  rtmnara 

The  always  welcome  sift  for  youth  of  all  aees. 
A  real  "snow-mobile”  which  means  healthful  fun 
and  companionship. 

New  construction  includes  erooved  runners  of 
chrome  nickel  steel  which  prevent  skidding  and 
increase  speed  and  control. 

AlUstert  front  ndds  duraUlHy.  flexibility  and  accuracy  of 
steering.  No  more  dragging  of  wet  feet  and  wearing  out 
shoes.  Prereats  colds  and  saves  doctew's  bills. 

So  strong  and  scientifically  made  It 

outlaata  3  ordinary  aleda 

Flexible  Flyers  art  sold  by  hardware  and  detNutment 
stores,  nine  sizes,  3  to  SH  ft. 


I—  carries  two  children.  4fl., 

Junior  Kacer  104  ibs..  price  $3.50. 

Express  paid  East  of  the  Mfs^url  River. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  A  CO.  - 


Free  Offer  tiooklet  »d  ' 

cardboard  model  diowini  how 
Flexft^  riyen  steer.  Send  pottnl. 


from  tho  factory. 

Stop  throwing  away  your  worn  tires- 
mail  the  coupon  below  for  details- 

bo  suro  and  put  in  your  tiro  sizas. 


GaaVantced  5000  Miles 
without  Puivcture 


miLTDDW-S/VLTNL  DISCOUNT 

IThn  Colorado  Tiro  A  laoothnr  Co. 

WJ ®****.j*  oTij*  •  •  Denver,  Colo. 

LIT  Tranuportatioa  Bldg.,  •  •  Chicaco.  111. 

§7^1712  W^^worth  Bl^..  -  New  York  Citv 
Without  obligation  send  me  free  catalog,  copy  of  gm 
sample  and  booklet  '*10,000  Miles  on  One  Set  of  Tireso 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAG.\ZINE 


5£. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


HOTEL  BUTLER 


WHERE-TO-^K)  it  tht  higheti  eUat.  mott 
•fftctivt  directorf  in  Ibe  world  of  pabli* 


€Hy.  Soon  ID  10  mtgniint  monthly. 


WOIILD5-6REATC5THOTCL 
-SUCCESS  ^  ^ 


^  DIRECTLY  ON  THE  OCEAN  FRONT 
.The  filMs^prod■ct  of  American  creative 
genius  ata  cost  of  more  than  4iOO(U)Oa 
D.S.WHITE.Prest.  J.W.MOTT.OenJiqr. 


IT-lll  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J. 
UAICU  nau*  Hotel  »nd  Sanntorimn. 
New  stone,  brtek  *  steel  bnlldins.  Alwsvs 
'>peD,  always  ready,  always  busy.  Table 
and  attendance  unsurpassed. 


ERE  conqreqate  the  Distinquished  Rep- 
isentatives  of  the  Worlds  of  rashion,Art 
Literature,5cience.  Commerce  and  5tatev 
manship.  American  or  Eurooean  Plan.  Every 
Convenience,  Comfort  and  Luxury.  Visit 
the  famous  Submarine  Grill  and  the 
gorgeous  Peacock  Room.Grand  Opera 
Concerts  in  the  Grand  Promenade 


PALM  BEACH  By-thwSwa,»»  flm. 

“PilmBeachHoter 

Cnpncitp  850.  SGolf  linkt.  Cottnge*.  tbopt*  tmnU 
point  rent.  $250  op.  Seaton  raiet  low  at  home. 


Mountain  Park  Hotel  tpV^tr^Sh^^ 

Onnod  America*!  Itading  Health  and  Pleatom  Re- 
torlt.  Oolt.  Ttnnit,  Opeo  twimming  pool.  Moon- 
taintnilt.  Horseback  riding,  Orch.  P.J  Puller.Kgr. 


Robertson-Blacknan  Sanltariai 

Atlanta,  Oa.  Not  a  bospItaL  Complete 
Water  Treatment.  Dietetics,  Milk  and 
Rest  Cure,  Medication,  Osteoiiathy. 
Disorders  of  Nutrition  and  Eliniliia. 
tion.  Cheerful,  homelike  surroundings. 
ExceUent  climate.  Cuisine  the  best. 
Write  for  Ulnstrated  booklet  and  rates. 


FOR  RHEUMATISM 

PARK  HOTEL 

MOUNT  CLEMENS,  MICH. 

Send  for  booklet.  P.  O.  Box  247 


_ PASADENA  CAL. _ 

LasEncinas  MSr”?i.?o*i-ic^^?£le1; 

Homelike  snrroandlngs.  Individual  medi¬ 
cal  supervision  (dietary,  treatment,  and 
exercise  closely  supervised);  complete 
electrical  and  bydrotberapy  departmenta 
No  tal>erculosl8  or  insanity  utken. 


WHERE-TO-00  TBATEL  (XtB  solicits 
your  memborship.  Let  ni  plan  your  nri* 
OQS  oatinfs  and  trips.  Ws  will  gin  y<m 
absointriy  raiiabia  Infonnation.  Don't 
ruin  your  trarels  Inckinf  right  ndrios.  Aik 
"Beans  from  Boston."  SB^con  St  ,  for  it. 


BAXTIyE)  CREEK  EOR  HEAETM 


if.?  .  ‘  h' 


'•'‘■■■-^4^^  -I  ' 

^  v-  X 


‘^rite  for  ^ea.u.ti/ul^  ZUtzstrated.  booklet 

THE  BATTLrB  CREEK  SANITARIUM _ BOX.  IO0,  BATTT/B  CREEK.MICH. 


Atwood  Grapefruit 

Recommended  by  Physicians  for  Rheumatism. 

As  to  Flavor,  in  a  Class  by  Itself. 

Price  about  the  same  as  the  common  variety. 


Always  in 
this  wraoper 


mm 

GRAPnRUITCOMMKY.) 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  i». 


Free  Book 

Diamonds! 


The  Tonic  for 
Convalescents 

The  weakest  of  stomachs  will 
retain  and  the  weakest  of  diges¬ 
tions  will  digest 


Sent  absolutely  free.  Mail  the  coupon 

and  get  it.  See  a  wonderful  collection  of  nigh 
grade,  genuine  diamonds  in  richest  gold  and 
platmum  mountings.  Also  get  particulars  about 
our  special  offer.  Learn  how  we  sell  exquisitely 
beautiful  diamonds  on  liberal  credit  terms. 


W  MC.U.t.Mr.  Off.  mAM  MAM 

Liquid-Food-Tonic 
A  strengthening,  building-up 
tonic.  The  nutriment  of  barley 
combined  with  the  tonic  proper¬ 
ties  of  hops. 

Cheap  substitutes  may  be  offered 
you — don’t  be  deceived,  but  re¬ 
member  that  anything  less  than 
the  best  for  the  sick  is  harmful 
economy. 

All  Druggists — Most  Grocers 

M«]t-Nutrine  declared  by  U.  S.  Internal 
Revenue  Department  to  be  a  pure  malt 
product — not  an  alcoholic  beverage.  Con¬ 
tains  14.50  per  cent  malt  eoliJa— 1.9  per 
cent  alcohol. 

Intertsiing  Booi^/el  on  R*qu€$i 

Anheuser-Busch 

St.  Louis  U.  S.  A. 


La  Valiieres. 
mouatinsa  worl 


stone  a  selected  gem.  Eveiy 
most  expert  artisans. 


Free  Examination! 


Nothing  to  My  until  you  see  any  diamond  you 
select  from  Ine  book.  Take  your  pick,  and  send  for  it. 
Compare  with  oth«  diamoncu  at  higher  prices.  Then, 
and  only  then,  decide  whether  to  buy  or  to  return  it  at 
our  expense.  See  for  yourself  what  splendid  stones 
these  are.  Send  for  the  book  now.  Lrok  over  these 
special  offers  st  your  leisure.  Get  idess  shout  dismond 
buying.  No  obligstion — the  book  is  free  for  the  coupon. 


SO  Monthly 

Yes,  only  $2.50 


monthly  will  give  you  a  hand-  1 1 
some  ring.  Other  terms  $3.50,  $4.50  1 1 
sndnp.  Offers  that  are  really  startling  M 

in  prices  and  terms.  Get  all  the  facta  ^ssssasssssasBlf 

dB^U^  /  Burlington 
-  /  Watch  Co. 

rj  S  CUcaie.lD. 

f  Without  obligations  send 
a  your  net  price  offer  on  dia. 
f  monds ;  also  send  Diamond 
Bwk. 


Don’t  put  this  off  if 
you  want  a  chamond.  No 
obligaliontoaskfortbe  . 
Diamond  Book  and  ^ 
Net  Price  List.  Buy  f 
only  if  satisfied.  ^  . 
Butsendforbook.  f  ^ 
Burlington 
Watch  Co.  /  Add 

Dept.  103$  ^ 

CMcagSaW,  f 


\ 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


An  American  Paper,  by  Americans, 
for  Americans 


Christmas  is  now  rapidly  approaching — not  only  the 
great  gift  season,  but  also  the  time  when  you  naturally 
renew  your  subscription  to  your  favorite  periodicals. 
]  f  you  are  not  already  a  regular  subscriber  to  Life,  you 
can  send  one  dollar  (Canadian,  $1.13;  Foreign,  $1.26) 
and  secure  Life  on  a  trial  order  for  three  months,  this 
offer  being  open  only  to  new  subscribers,  no  subscrip¬ 
tions  renewed  at  this  rate.  Or  you  can  send  five  dollars 
(Canadian,  $5.52;  Foreign,  ^.04)  for  one  year.  No 
premium.  Our  circulation  is  based  strictly  on  what 
Life  gives  its  readers  each  week. 


Dear  Life:  I  enclose  a  two-cent  stamp,  for  lyhich  please  forrvard 
me,  without  charge,  a  copy  of  the  last  edition  of  the  Miniature 

Life.  Also,  I  enclose  check  for  .  Send  Life  as  a 

Christmas  gift  to 


Name 


Tear  out  the  coupon,  and  return  to  Life  with  the  blank  lines  filled  in 


LIFE,  24  West  31st  Street,  New  York. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  1 2. 


Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
MARY  GARDEN  b  the  rcin^ 
carnation  of  CLEOPATRA, 
Queen  of  EGYPT  ?  Like  MARY 
GARDEN,  she  was  famous  for  in- 
tdligence  and  beauty. 

MARY  GARDEN  PERFUME  — 
the  subtle  fragrance  specially  created 
for*" the  divine  Prima  Donna  by 
RIGAUD,  identifies.'  EVERY 
^WQMAN  with  a  personali^  which 
,  renders  her  captivating  and  alluring — 
t^accentuation  personal. charm. 


Mary  Garden  Perfume 


Shrrlnclc  Holmes 
A  DoH’sHouse 
Ghosts 


‘‘Baby  Grand” 


Christmas  Gift  Good  All  Y  ear ’Round 


Parents,  boys  and  girls  and  guests  are  all 
fascinated  by  the  royal  games  of  Carom  and 
Pocket  Billiards  when  played  on  Brunswick 
tables  in  cozy  home  surxoundings. 

After  school  hours  and  winter  evenings 
__  always  find  the  Brunswick  the  center 


of  merriment  and  wholesome  exercise.  Some 
styles  can  be  set  up  quickly  anywhere  and 
taken  down  easily  after  play. 

Made  of  beautiful  oak  and  mahogany, 
richly  inlaid— speed,  accuracy  and  ever-level 
smoothness — sizes  to  fit  all  homes. 


Brunswick  Home  Billiard  Tables 


Brunswick  Home 

Co.,  Dept.  41  L  V 

NS  30  and  Up-Pay  1  Oc  a  Day 

c  j  i-Dt-p  ’  1  1  I.  I.  A  smalt  first  payment  puts  any  Bruns- 

wick  that  you  select  in  your  home  for 
Billiards  The  Home  Maynet  Christmas.  After  that,  pay  the 

and  tell  about  your  home  trial  offer.  balance  monthly —/rriwi  as  Ivw 


balance  monthly  —terms  as  Itrw 


as  tOc  a  day. 

jVame . . .  S  Balls, Cues.etc., FREE 

\  With  every  Brunswick 
Address  N  w®  ff've  you  a 

V - 

. . _ 


complete  Brunswick-  hlirh-class  Playing 
Outfit — Rack.  Markers,  Balls.  Cues,  Tips, 
expert  book  of  33  irames.  etc. 

Get  our  30-day  home  trial  offer  and  see 
these  tables  in  our  handsome  colored  cata- 
loK— ‘‘Billiards— The  Home  Matrnet.” 

Write  or  send  the  attached  coupon  and 
have  this  book  by  return  mail  free  !  Send 
today  and  decide  in  time  fur  Christmas 
delivery. 


V  =^Send  No  Money  iis 

nek  will  be  sent  prepaid.  Examine  them  five  days 
.f  U>en  return  at  our  ezpenae  (waend  ua  tl.UO  and 

r  \  balance  on  eaay  monthly  tenna.  oooka  of 

\  aqua!  quality  often  aali  for  $1-00  eacn,  yet 

^ .  -i  \  our  price  la  but  n  fraction.  Kecuuae  of 

^  ^  npld  increaaa  in  price  of  leaiht  r  and 

Sl  n  \  aent  with  order,  d^uct  10  per 

>v  cent— money  back  4f  deairrd. 

%X  Little  Leather 

\  ‘V  Library 

^  2912  MercirtJ* 

\  V  23ra  SL 
II.  Y. 


An  amarine  liariraia.  60  famous  master- 
pieces,  iKxuod  in  genuine  limp  leather,  I  II  I 

tinal'ndgrd,  conTeni'‘nt  pocket  size — 
ahippt'd  for  FREE  Inapectien,  no  money  In 
advance.  Handauinequarteredoakboukrack  iawa 

Glance  at  the  li»t  of  titlea.  Milliona  as,.. 

MM'n  ehanned  and  atirrod  by  theae,  *'*' 

the  irreateat  atoriea,  nlaya,  poema  anu  0  Oaft 

eaanva  ever  written  by  the  greateat  autbora  Csaai* 

of  all  Ume.  aaliaa 

Every  Title  A  WorM  Faboas  MASterpiece 
Uagbridged,  CoAveAicAt  Pocket  Siio 

Finerson’s  prufoundcst  essays,  Kipling's  stir¬ 
ring  bulkuis  amliaies,  L>e  Maupassant's  most  vivid 
narrat  ves,  Poe's  poems  and  mystery  stories, 
Shakespeare's  and  ll>sen*s  greatest  plavs,  G. 
Itemaril  Sliaw's  delightiul  essays,  the  works  ui 
Burns.  Tennyson,  Browning.  Tolsroy.  Stevenson, 
Di  kens,  Barrie,  Wilde,  Dante,  Col-ridge— these 
and  a  score  of  other  maaterpiecea  that  every  cul- 
C' red  person  muat  wish  to  poaaea«---shi]»)cd  on 
approval.  Mail  coupon  without  money  NOW  I 


LIST  OF  TITLES,  SINGLE  VOLUMES  3Sc.  EACH,  POSTPAID 


Chriatmaa  Carol  Dickens 
Essays  Emerson 

Uses  uf  Great  Men 
Ibe  l-ineat  btory  in  the 
World  Ktpling 

Bmirack  Room  RalU'^a  ** 

W  ithout  benefit  of  C  lergy  ** 


Moigiw  Aoan Aw 

The  Kavrn.  eU.  **  _ 

I  alladof  ReadingGaol  Wtl44 


Without  Hem  fit  or  Clergy"  I  alladof  ReadingGaol 
Stories  iV  Maitpetiamm$*lf-  I’ellvas  and  Meluande 
Tal'.'s  from  Arabian  Nights  MiasUi 


Tal'.'s  from  Arabian  Nights 
A  Chlkl'a  Garden  of  Verses  Speeches 

i>ttv*n»on  Tnv  Hear 

Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  **  Sonnets  fi 

Fifty  Beat  I'oems  of  froiglatMl  A 

Fifty  Itest  Poems  of  America  Dreams 

Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  Thruuirh  I 

Hamlet  -King  Iwar-Macwth  A  lire  m  W 

Mcrchantof  Venice  Comtaaae 

Romeo  and  Juliet  _  . 

Julius  Caesar — .Sonnets  Fairy  Tale 

As  You  Like  It^Othello  Itab  Halliu 

liids'immer  Hint’s  Dream  Mother  Gi 

I  1  Von  Winkle  Innna  Hiawatha 


Doy/e  On  Going  to  Church  Shaw 

Ibifn  Socialism  fur  Millionairt.a’* 

“  Idylls  of  the  King,  Vol.  1 

e  Roe  1^  lie  of  the  King,  Vol.  t 

‘AtmnAw  Tmayeim 

**  FHendship,  etc.  Dkereau 

Gaol  Wtfda  l^■mories.linr^n  Whitman 

uMle  Ancient  Mariner  CoUridga 

laelerHncA  Inferno  DaiUa 

mUncotn  Speevbea  sod  Letters 

e.  Tolutow  Waakingttm 

tugueae  A  Dream  of  John  Hall  Jforrta 

iiroH'aia#  Poema  Baras 

Sekrtintr  t'4U7nen  Mtrxmm 

ing  Glaas  Confeaeioa  of  an  Opium 

nd^Carraff  Eater  X>a  Ouinnr 


Maatarlinek  Inferno 

Speeches  Abrakam  i^ncoln  Speattoea  sad 
The  Hear  Hunt.  etc.  Tolmtog 
Sonnets  fn»n.  Portuguese  A  Dream  of  Jo 

A'iuoArtA  BroH'aia#  Poema 

Dreams  Sehrtxnrr  t'4U7nen 

Through  the  Looking  Glaee  Confeeeioa  of 

Aliri-  m  W (•nderlaad^Cnrroff  Eater 
Comtaaae  de  Saint  Geran  Words  of  Jest 

iHtmoM  A  Tillykiaa  Sat 

Fairy  Tales  Andtraon  Poema 

Itab  Hallaua  TP.  G’Ukarf  The  Jew,  ate. 
Mother  Gooee  Rhymee  The  LmI  Ih^i 

Hiawatha  uongfaiww  demned  Ma 
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Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Are  You  a  Friend  of  His? 
Give  Him  a  Gillette 


WHAT  could  you  give  that  he  will 
use  so  often— and  like  so  much? 
The  happiest  hit  of  all  the  gifts  at 
Christmas.  See  the  displays— buy  now! 


The  Bulldog,  the  Aristocrat,  the  Standard  Set  or  Pochet  Edition 
-SS;  with  gold'plated  razor,  S6.  Or  more  elaborate -a  Combina¬ 
tion  or  Traveler's  Set.  S6  to  S50. 

A  clever  “little  gift”  is  a  packet  of  Gillette  Blades -SOc.  or  SI. 
Dealers  everywhere.  Write  us  for  Catalogue. 

GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


NO  STROPPING 


NO  HONING 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


e  CHILD 
ASLEEP 


Just  on  the  other  side 
of  that  wall! 

The  curtain  blows  into  the 
lamp— flares  up  like  lightning— 
and  in  five  minutes  the  whole 
room  is  ablaze,  with  the  flames 
licking  greedily  at  the  walls. 

There  they  stop.  The  fire  can¬ 
not  go  beyond  that  one  room. 
The  house  is  built  throughout  of 


For  a  nominal  expenditure  over  crim¬ 
inally  dangerous  wood  construction,  one 
home  builder  has  bought  absolute  safety. 
That  extra  expenditure  he  gets  back  in  a 
few  years  by  the  resulting  economies  in 
maintenance  and  insurance. 

His  home  is  permanent,  beautiful,  and 
safe.  His  walls  are  built  of  the  big  and  per¬ 
manent  Natco  Hollow  Tile  units,  with  dec¬ 
orative  stucco  outside  and  plaster  inside 


adhering  to  the  patented  dovetail  scored 
surface  of  the  tile.  There  is  no  lath — no 
furring.  There  is  no  cracking  of  walls  and 
ceilings  from  expansion  and  contraction. 

His  house  is  cooler  in  summer  and 
warmer  in  winter-saving  coal  bills-  thanks 
to  the  blanket  of  dry  air  contained  in  the 
cells  of  the  tile.  It  is  vermin  proof  and 
damp  proof— sanitary,  modern,  livable  in 
the  best  and  most  complete  sense. 


The  greatest  architects  agree  that  Natco  —  the 
material  that  made  the  skyscraper  possible — is  ideal  for 
home  building,  large  or  small.  Send  ten  cents  for  the 
32 -page  book,  “Fireproerf  Houses,”  and  see  what 
beautiful  homes  other  discriminating  people  have  built 
of  Natco.  It  is  your  building  material — be  sure  you 
get  the  genuine  bearing  the  “Natco”  imprint — for  com¬ 
fort,  economy  and  safety. 

NATIONALFIREPRGDFING 

COMPANY 

272  Federal  Street  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

This  is  a  NATCO  XXX  Hollow  Tile,  of  the  type 
used  for  residence  wall  construction.  These  big  units 
mean  quick  and  p>ermanent  construction  and  everlast¬ 
ing  safety  against  fire.  Note  the  air  ceils  which  make 
the  NATCO  wall  temperature  and  damp  proof,  and 
the  patented  dovetail  scoring  on  the  surface  for  a 
strong  mechanical  bond  with  decorative  outside  stucco 
and  inside  plaster.  No  studding  or  lath  is  required. 
There  is  a  NATCO  tile  for  every  building  purpose, 
from  smallest  residence  to  largest  skyscrapier.  It  is  the 
most  modern  building  material  made. 


THE  MATERIAL  THAT  MADE  THE  SKYSCR^^ 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  12. 
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Loyal  to  the  Service 

They  Uphold  Each  Other* s  Hands 


The  public  must  be  served.  This  is  the 
dominating  thought  of  the  entire  Bell  organ¬ 
ization  from  the  president  down.  Every 
employe  feels  the  sense  of  responsibility  that 
this  working  principle  implies.  The  public 
must  be  served— «fficienUy,  uninterruptedly. 

In  the  fulfilment  of  this  policy,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Bell  System  realizes  that  every 
individual  employe  must  give  undivided  and 
undistracted  efiort  and  interest  to  his  worL 
To  assure  this,  every  worker  receives  ade¬ 
quate  remuneration,  ample  protection  in  case 
of  illness  and  provision  for  old  age.  All  these 
personal  matters  are  cared  for  so  that  the  em¬ 
ploye  has  the  least  possible  worry  regarding 


his  own  welfare.  His  whole-hearted  atten¬ 
tion  can  be  devoted  to  serving  the  public. 

While  each  employe  realizes  that  he  is 
but  a  single  factor,  he  understands  that  not 
only  is  supreme  personal  effort  expected  of 
him,  but  also  a  loyal  support  to  every  other 
telephone  worker. 

There  is  something  in  the  telephone  organ¬ 
ization  which  imbues  every  employe  with  a 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  public.  All  feel  a  direct 
responsibility  for  each  other  because  each 
recognizes  that  only  by  mutual  endeavor  can 
they  render  the  high  standard  of  service  which 
is  expected  of  them.  They  uphold  each  other’s 
hands  so  that  the  public  may  be  served. 


American 

One  Policy 


Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  System  Universal  Service 
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Do  You  Want  Money? 


5000  able  men  will 
supplement  their  in* 
comes  with  $20.00 
to  $40.00  a  week  ex¬ 
tra  this  year  acting 
as  Butterick’s  Local 
Subscription  Cor¬ 
respondents.  The 
same  plan  and  the 
same  success  that 
we  propose  for  you. 

OIUUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIINIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUUIIU 


A  plan  that  will  supplement  your 
present  income$10. 00,  $20.00,  $30. 00  a 
week,  or  more?  We  will  consider  your 
appointment  as  Butterick’s  l.ocal  Sub¬ 
scription  Correspondent  in  your  town. 
This  means  introducing  The  Delin¬ 
eator  and  Everybody’s  Magazine 
into  homes  where  they  are  not  now 
taken.  A  clean-cut,  dignified,  perma¬ 
nent,  and  decidedly  profitable  plan. 

We  furnish  everything.  If  you  can  measure 
up,  we’ll  buy  your  time.  Write  to-day  to 
Desk  “R,”  The  Butterick  Publishing  Company, 
Butterick  Building,  New  York  City. 


home  in  your  locality  represents  a  profit 
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A  happy  Christmas  thought — 


KODAK 


The  gift  that  adds  to  the  good  times  at  the  moment ;  that  in¬ 
doors  and  out  gives  zest  to  the  merry  making  and  then — preserves 
the  happy  picture  story  of  all  that  goes  to  make  the  day  a  merry  one. 

The  KodaV  catalogue,  free  at  your  dealer’s,  or  by  mail,  tells  in  detail  about  the  various  Kodak  and  Brownie 
cameras— from  li.zs  upward.  Photography  is  really  very  simple  and  inexpensive.  Kodak  has  made  it  so. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


PREVENTING 

RUST 


The  Perfect 
Stereopticon ' 


Piciufti  thorp  and 
bnlliani  to  f  Ae  cor. 
nen — not  dull 
and  hazy 


pusch  lomb  BALOPTICON 

'  *  — is  an  IDEAL  CHRISTMAS  GIFT.  It  fulfills  the  desire  of  young  and  old 

/  alike  for  a  real  “picture  machine,”  not  a  toy.  There  are  many  models,  but 

I  I  the  HOME  BALOPTICON  particularly  appeals  to  all.  With  it  you  can  pro- 

*  f  M  ject  colored  post  cards,  photo  prints,  solid  objects,  etc.,  on  a  screen  for  the 

2  enjoyment  of  your  family  and  friends.  Fitted  with  new  gas>filled  Mazda 
|_  — — lamp,  which  attaches  to  any  socket  and  runs  itself.  Extremely  simple  to 

operate.  Price,  includinft  aluminum-coaled  icreen.  $3S.OO. 
horo  ana  Other  models  for  lanteni  slides,  )20.00  and  up. 


Write  for  booklets  about  the  Baloplicon— also  price  lists. 

Bausch  ^  Ipmb  Optical  ©. 

500  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Waskinston  Chicago  Saa  Francisco 
Leading  American  Maken  of  High  Grade  Optica!  Producte. 


CrookedSpinesMadeStraight 


I^ONE 

'  tme  to  name, 
has  three  distinct  ^ 
purposes.  3-in-One  lub¬ 
ricates  sewing  machines, 
locks,  clocks,door  hinges,  type¬ 
writers,  tools,  adding  and  address¬ 
ing  machines — everything  in  the 
home  or  office  that  “works.”  Can’t 
^m,  contains  no  grease,  won’t  collect 
dirt  and  has  the  right  viscosity  to  stay  at 
friction  points. 

3-in*One  cleans  and  polishes  floors,  fine  furniture,  pianos, 
mirrors,  etc.  For  making  Dustless  Dusters  or  Polish 
Mops  there  is  nothing  like  it. 

FREE^Sample  of  l-in-One  and  Dictionary  of  Uses. 
3-in-One  prevents  rust  or  tarnish  on  any  metal 
surface.  Especially  is  it  famous  for  keeping 
the  shaving  edge  of  razor  blades  free  of 
k  microscopic  particles  of  rust  that  make 
V  a  razor  “pull.** 

-_^^Zl]3Sold  by  all  stores  in  Handy 
""" — 4=r— 10c,  25c,  50c. 

3. in. One 


E\’ERVBODY’S  M.\G.\ZINE 


The  Philo  Burt  Method 
30  Days  at  Our  Risk. 

^0  MATTER  how  serious  your  case,  no  matter  what 
you  have  tried,  the  Philo  Burt  method  consisting 
of  a  Seiantlfle  Applianaa  and  a  course  of  specif  exercisefs  will 
help  you  and  probably  wholly  ovoreomo  your  aCBiction.  We  are 
so  sure  of  this  that  wc  will  make  an  Appliance  to  suit  your  special 
condition  and  let  yoa  decide,  after  80  days,  whether  you  su’e  satis* 
hed.  We  make  this  unusual  offer  simply  because  in  over  26,000 
ca^'S  we  have  absolutely  proved  the  wonderf  ul  berieflt  this  Method 
orinirs  to  spinal  sufferers,  young  and  old,  and  in  all  kinds  of  cases. 

There  is  ik>  need  to  suffer  longer  or  to  bear  the  torture  of 
f  Mhioned  plaster,  hither  or  steel  jackets.  The  Philo  Burt  Appliance 
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Here  are  sugar  wafer 
confections  to  en- 


X  X  confections  to  en¬ 
trance  the  eye,  to  delight 
the  palate  and  to  bring 
pleasure  to  all.  These 
sweets  are  desirable  for 
serving  with  ices  or  sher¬ 
bets,  frozen  puddings  or 
fruits  as  well  as  with  bever¬ 
ages  of  any  kind — or  as  a 
dessert.  In  ten-cent  and 
twenty-five-cent  tins. 

FESTINO — Almond-shaped 
dessert  confections  of  surpass¬ 
ing  goodness.  Filled  with 
a  creamy  almond-flavored 
sweet 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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moacy’i  worth  ?  Why 
should  not  YOU  do 
as  writ  with  fMir  lumber 
money— whether  you  are 
building  a  beautiful  borne 
or  just  patching  up  the 
old  place’<USErYPKESS.i 


IN  THK  L\S^'n\(..” 

“Build  of  Cypress  Lumber  and  You  Build  but  Once.” 

Lrt  our  “AI.I.-ROU.M)  HEI.PS  OEPARTMENT"  hrip  VOl'.  Our  entire  rrjourco  ire  at  your  seniee  with  Reliible  C'ouniel. 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS*  ASSOCIATION 

1200  Hibernia  Bank  Building,  New  Orleans,  La.,  or  1200  Heard  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

INSIST  ON  CYPRESS  AT  YOl'R  LOCAL  I.CMBER  HEALER'S.  IE  HE  HASN'T  IT.  l.ET  I'S  X\0ff  l^^^^F.Dly^TF.I.r. 


U  ITHOVT  A  NAIL 


Does  Cypress  Lastf ! 

Studv  T/iese  Photn^rat)hs  of  an  “ Fence'' 


OR  A  PEG  IN  IT. 


Bt'low  is  a  Rlimpse 
down  a  country 
liigliwray  C'dc  big 
road.”  as  Uncle 
Kenius  called  it) 
.near  Monroe, 
Louisiana.  That 
fence  has  no  posts. 
It  was  built  by  forc¬ 
ing  split  Cypress 
bo.irds  between  sap¬ 
lings.  This  occurred 
so  many  years  ago 
that  nobody  knows 
when  it  was.  nor  who 
was  the  labor-saving 
genius  who  did  it. 
Then  the  trees  grew, 
and  grew,  and  itrew. 
N  O W,  PLEAS  E,  study  the 
lareer  photosraph  and 
see  in  detail  how  the 
fence  looks  today.  Note 
the  size  of  the  tree,  and 
how  deeply  are  embedded 
the  ends  of  those  old 
Cypress  rails  —  no  one 
can  tell  how  deep  they 
extend  in.  Note,  also, 
bow  weathered  they  are. 
yet  they  rinf  as  true  and 
sound  under  a  hammer 
as  though  just  hewn. 
Were  those  old  Cypres. 
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So  the  Children  Didn’t  Lose 

Their  Christmas  After  All! 

WHEN  Daddy  was  taken  down  with  pneumonia,  just  a  month  before  Christmas, 
mother  thought  things  looked  pretty  black.  In  her  mind  she  saw  the  Christmas 
cheer  vanish.  Only  an  empty  stocking  for  the  babies  this  year,  and  all  the  joy  of 
Christmas  Eve  and  Christmas  morning  turned  to  sorrow.  It  was  bad  enough  to  have 
him  ill,  and  this  seemed  the  last  straw. 

But  she  didn’t  know  that  he  had  iCTNA-IZED.  He  knew  that  accident  and  sickness  wait  on  no 
man.  He  had  not  considered  himself  stronger  than  Destiny.  He  had  protected  himself  while  he  could. 


®  .^TNA-IZE  # 


If  you  are  killed  in  an  accident,  or  lose  two  limbs  or 
both  eyes,  you  will  get  from  $5,000  to  $15,000.  ^  ^ 

Half  as  much  for  loss  of  one  hand,  foot  or  eye, 
dependinft  on  the  character  of  the  accident 
and  how  long  you  have  carried  the  insur-  X 
ance. 

For  your  wife’s  sake  and  ✓ 
your  children’s  sake,  send 
this  coupon — now. 

Send  this  coupon  and  let  ^  ■ 

.Etna  send  you  your  pay  ^ 
envelopewhen yon  need  .•'  cP’ 

it  moat.  •  S 

ANY 


Protect  yourself  now.  If  you  are  in  a  “Preferred” 
occupation  and  under  51  years  of  age  and  pay  $60  a  year 
for  an  Altna  Disability  Policy,  you  will  get: 

$25  a  week  up  to  52  weeks  while  yon  are  ill.  $25 
a  week  for  100  weeks— nearly  two  years— if  you  lose  the 
sight  of  both  eyes  by  disease,  or  the  use  of  both  hands 
or  feet  or  one  hand  and  one  foot  by  paralysis.  Also  pay¬ 
ment  of  hospital  charges  up  to  $12.50  per  week  for  ten 
weeks,  or  for  a  surgical  operation. 

Or  you  will  get  $50  a  week  as  long  as  you  are 
disabled  by  a  railway,  steamship  or  burning  building  ac¬ 
cident.  $^  a  week  if  disabled  by  an  ordinary  accident. 


Drawer  1341  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Tit  largnl  rsmposy  in  tht  mforlJ  writint  Lift,  AeciJtnl,  Htallk  and 
LimUlily  Insnramct 

Agency  opportooities  (or  all  Casualty  and  Bondina  lines 
Aa  Ana  Agent  has  a  national  advertiting  campaign  working 

(or  kim  all  the  time  ^ 


l| 
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The  gift  for  the  one  you  are 
thinking  of  now — a  TREMO 


No  matter  whether  it  is  a  man  or 
woman,  a  boy  or  girl,  you  know  how 
interested  everyone  is  in  pictures — 
especially  pictures  of  the  people  and 
events  that  make  up  their  own  lives. 

This  is  why  a  Premo  is  a  gift  that 
can’t  be  wrong — that  is  sure  to  please 
the  one  you  wish  to  please  most,  for 
with  a  Premo  anyone  can  have  the 
pleasure  of  making  his  or  her  own 
pictures  with  practically  no  effort. 

Premos  are  the  simplest  of  all  cam¬ 
eras  to  load  and  operate,  they  are  re¬ 


markably  light  and  compact,  they  are 
made  on  graceful  lines  .and  attractively 
finished — an  important  consideration 
in  a  Christmas  gift — and  each  one 
receives  the  same  careful  inspection 
for  dependability  as  do  all  cameras  that 
come  out  of  the  Kodak  factories. 

Premos  are  made  for  film  packs,  for 
cartridge  film  and  for  plates.  They 
range  in  price  from  75  cents  to  ^140.00, 
suiting  every  requirement  of  price  or 
equipment. 

The  illustration  shows  the 


PREMOETTB  JR.  No.  I'i 


A  davUght  loading  film  pack  cam¬ 
era  for  2^  X  4 picnires.  Just  a 
trifle  larger  than  the  pictures  it 
makes,  it  is  an  exceptiomdly  appro¬ 
priate  Christmas  camera.  Price, 
with  Meniscus  Achromatic  lens, 
^7.00,  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens, 
^.00,  with  Kodak  Anastigmat 
lens,  /.y.y,  ^14.00. 

‘Premo  catalogue  free  at  all  dealers’, 
or  mailed  by  us  on  request. 


,  ROCHESTER 

optical  division 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 
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At  the  age  of  eighteen  Frank  R.  Judd  was  a  machinist’s 
helper  earning  14c  an  hour — $1.40  for  ten  hours*  work.  One  day 
he  marked  the  coupon  of  an  American  School  advertisement  and  a  few 
weeks  later  enrolled  as  a  student  Before  he  finished  his  course  he  was  holding 
a  good  position  in  the  engineering  department  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 
“Because  I  had  the  proper  training,"  said  Mr.  Judd,  “other  advances  were  rapid." 
Today  he  is  Engineer  of  Buildings  for  the  entire  6,000-inile  system,  with  hundreds  of  men  under  him. 
He  is  a  trained  man — and  the  high  position  he  holds  is  his  just  reward.  He  ha*  made  hi*  mark  t 


raa  ScM  d  CiiwumJti.  DtstCtSSSnuosi.  D.  S.  A. 

Gentlemen:  Without  ohligatioii  piemso  send  me  Dookiet 
I  tell  me  how  I  csa  qualify  for  position  marked  X. 

.Electrical  Engineer  . Lawyer 

.Elec.  Light  ft  Power  Sopt  ^....Business  Law 

.Hydroelectric  Engineer  ......Business  Manager 

.Telephone  Engineer  .Auditor 

.Arch  itect  ......Accountant 

.Architectural  Draftsman  Cert*f’d  Public  Ace*nt 

.Building  Contractor  ......Stenographer 

.Building  Superintendent  ......Bookkeei'er 

Structural  Engineer  Fire  Ins.  Inspector 

.Structural  Draftsman  Fire  Ins.  Adjuster 

.Meehani  'al  Engineer  Fire  Ins.  Expert 

Aleehanica]  Draftsman  ......Sanitary  Engineer 

.Civil  Engineer  ......Plumber 

.Steam  Eng^ineer  ......Reclamation  EnfHneer 

.Shop  Foreman  ......Autmnobile  Engineer 

.Shop  Superintendent  ......Antmnobile  Repairs 

.Sheet  Metal  Draftsman  ......College  Preparatory 

We  also  prepare  for  civil  service  examine- 
_ tions  in  all  engineering  snbjccts. _ 


Just  put  an  X  before  the  position  in  life  that 

yoa  want  to  fill — we'll  tell  you  how  easily  you  can  fit 
yourself  for  it.  For  nearly  twenty  years  our  practical 
lessons — written  in  plain,  understandable  language — 
have  been  training  men  for  promotion.  Today,  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  students  are  “making  their  marks”  in 
engineering,  business  and  law.  Marking  the  coupon 
will  bring  full  particulars  about  your  choice  of  34 
well-paying  positions.  Investigate  nowt  Your  own 
ambition,  your  fopdest  dreams,  say:  “Mark  the  coupon!” 
Do  it  now  —  for  the  sake  of  the  man  you  want  to  be. 


Adilrea^. 
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When  Physician  Meant 
“Physic— Dispenser” 

IN  Shakespeare’s  time,  if  you  were  sick  and  went  to 
a  doctor  he  did  one  of  two  things.  He  either  bled 
you  or  “physicked”  you.  .. 

Physicians  no  longer  practice  bleeding.  And  the  leaders 
of  the  profession  are  equally  opposed  to  the  indiscrim¬ 
inate  use  of  laxative  and  cathartic  drugs.  In  fact,  the 
habitual  use  of  laxatives  is  now  known  to  be  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  causes  of  constipation. 

Physicians  of  the  highest  standing  prescribe  Nuiol  be¬ 
cause  it  relieves  constipation  without  any  bad  after 
effects  and  without  forming  a  habit.  It  acts  in  effect  as 
an  internal  lubricant,  preventing  congestion  and  facili¬ 
tating  normal  movements. 

All  .druggists  carry  Nujol.  Avoid  substitutes.  Write 
today  for  booklet.  “The  Rational  Treatment  of  Consti¬ 
pation”  using  coupon  below. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  JrT*o-) 

”  New  Jersey 


Send  for  booklet.  “THE  RATIONAL  TREATMENT  OF  CONSTIPATION.”  Write  your  name  and  address 

plainly  below.  Dept.  3 


.Address . . . City. 


.State. 


..J 
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othtr  Co/o$tt\i/  homt  desi£* 


Individuality 

in  woodwork  as  well  as  general  design  is  the  thing 
you  strive  for  when  planning  .your  new  home. 

That  perplexing  question  “which  wood”  for  the 
library,  hall  or  bedroom  is  best  answered  in  the  use  of 


Our  Homebuilders  Book  will  give  you  the 
‘why  of  it”  in  every  detail,  while  our  samples 
and  book  of  finishing  directions,  attractively 
illustrated,  will  supply  the  “how  of  it.” 
We’ll  send  them  free.  Write  today.  Archi¬ 
tects  should  have  our  Manual.  Sent  on  request 


Arkansas  Soft  Pine  is  TraJe-Marked 
and  so.'d  by  dealers.  1  'onrs  can  sufth  tt . 


712  Bank  of  Commerce  Bids.,  Little  Rock.  Arkansas 
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Higher  Mileage 

from  both  oil  and  gasoline 
follows  lubricating  efficiency 


The  careful  motorist  to¬ 
day  wants  high  mileage 
from  his  lubricating  oil. 
For  high  mileage  is  significant 
in  many  ways. 

Higher  mileage  from  an  oil 
means  more  work,  less  waste. 

Higher  mileage  results  from 
a  more  complete  piston-ring  seal. 
That  means  practically  elimi¬ 
nating  oil  working  into  the 
combustion  chambers.  It  means 
cutting  down  the  gasoline  waste 
past  the  piston  rings.  It  means 
sealing-in  the  power,  which  then 
acts  with  full  force  on  thepistons. 

And  a  higher  mileage  oil 
must  naturally  be  one  which 
withstands  the  intense  working- 
heat  in  the  cylinders. 


The  high  mileage  from 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  is  causing  a 
marked  reduction  in  many  an¬ 
nual  oil  bills.  But,  much  more 
important,  it  points  plainly  to 
greater  lubricating  efficiency. 

A  Massachusetts  garage  man 
writes  us;  “Some  motorists  say 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  go  Jto^further. 
In  our  seven  livery  cars  we  get  20 
to  25  miles  more  per  quart  than 
with  anything  else  on  the  job.” 

A  prominent  manufacturer  of 
motor  trucks  and  tractors  found  that 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  cut  gasoline 
consumption  28^q  when  compared 
with  one  oil  and  41%  when  com¬ 
pared  with  another. 

We  constantly  hear  of  such  ex¬ 
periences. 
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Frequently  two  friends  own  the  same 
make  and  model  of  car. 

Both  are  satisfied  with  gas  and  oil  mile¬ 
age  until  they  compare  results.  Then 
comes  a  surprise  to  one  of  thern. 

We  recommend  that  you  compare  re¬ 
sults  on  your  own  car,  as  follows : 

An  Economical  Demonstration 

It  will  probably  cost  you  less  than  $i.oo  to 
fill  your  reservoir  with  the  grade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  specified  for  your  car.  The  garage  or 
dealer  you  trade  with  has  it,  or  can  promptly 
secure  it  for  you. 

Ask  him  to  empty  your  reservoir  of  its 
present  oil  and  fill  it  with  the  correct  grade  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils.  You  can  then  judge  for  your¬ 
self  the  results  in  gasoline  economy  and  reduced 
oil  consumption,  to  say  nothing  of  reduced  carbon 
deposit.  If  your  car  is  nut  listed  in  the  partial 
chart  to  the  right,  a  copy  of  our  “Correct  Lubri¬ 
cation”  booklet  containing  the  complete  Chart  will 
be  sent  you  on  request. 


Correct  Automobile  Lubrication 
Explanation:  In  the  Chart  below,  the  letter 
oppu&ite  the  car  indicates  the  grade  of  Gar¬ 
goyle  hiobiloils  that  should  be  used.  For 
example,“A”  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil“A,” 
“Arc”  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  ‘Arctic.” 
etc.  The  recommendations  cover  all  models 
of  both  pleasure  and  commercial  vehicles 
unless  otherwise  noted. 
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A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mohiloils  for  gasoline 
engine  lubrication,  purifira  to  remove  tree  carbon, 
are; 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A” 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  '‘B” 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic” 

Ehttric  Vthklet — For  motor  bearings  and  enclosed 
cliains  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “A”  the  year  'round. 
For  open  chains  and  differential  use  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “C”  the  year  'round.  Exception — For 
ninter  lubrication  of  pleasure  cars  use  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “Arctic”  for  worm  drive  and  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  "A”  for  bevel  gear  drive. 

In  buying  Gargovie  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer,  it 
is  safest  to  purchase  in  original  packages.  Look  for 
the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container.  For  information, 
kindly  address  any  inquiry  to  our  nearest  office. 
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Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S,  A. 
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Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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The  Most  Attractive  Calendar 
We  Have  Ever  Issued 

Swift  &  Companv  for  years  have  been  famous  for  the  exquisite  calendars 
they  have  offered  each  Hokdey  season.  This  year  we  have  secured  one  of 
wfiKh  we  arc  specially  proud!  We  feel  k  is  by  far  our  nnosC  attractive  calendar. 


How  to  Get  This  Calendar 


One  doll  with  lour  ch*nt*«  oi  clotVv  lorm<nc  s  complete  cslendar  for  1917. 

be  •ent  to  snv  oddm*  in  the  L'mled  StoiM  tar  I Oc  in  com  or  atompo  — 
cr— Trade-maHi  end  ol  fcv  •  '^•nft'a  Piemtufn'  Oleomorfonas  cartoM 
or— 4  Labeh  from  *'Swih'i  Premium'  Slicod  Bocon  ^.■e^ons 
or  ~  4  Cmen  frc<m  Brookfield  Soxtaafe  carton# 
or  6  Ntuine  EiUon  Soap  VI  tappers 
or^lO  Vlool  Soap* Wtappera 

'  U  you  live  m  Canada,  aend  lOc  eatra  em  eack  duB  ordered  to  pay  duty  ) 
NOTE  AU  IcAtf  doD»  —with  low  chances  of  clothes  lor  each,  making  four  con 
caWndara.  acni  lot  40c  or  lour  iimca  the  number  of  lahela  or  wrappera  requii^  lor  caci 

VTien  you  send  for  a  calendar  or  calendars,  address 

Swift  &  Company 

4162  Packers  Ave.  Chicago 


EVERYBODY’S  MAG.AZINE 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to 


00 


Golden  Hours  at  Sea 

Such  fascinating  things  to  do  and  see  and  such  comfort 
all  the  way  if  you  choose 

Southern  Pacific  Steamships 

(Morgan  Line) 

NEW  YORK  NEW  ORLEANS 

See  the  quaint  City  of  New  Orleans,  then  board  the  “Sunset 
Limited"  for  Californiei,  affording  opportunity  for  that  marvelous 
side  trip  over  the  “Apache  Trail,”  the  oldest  highway  in  America. 
Through  Pullman  Service  between  El  Paso  and  Globe, 
Arizonei,  and  Phoenix,  Arizona,  and  Los  Angeles,  California, 
for  Apache  Treiil  Passengers. 

For  lUmratarm  and  full  information  addrorm 

I  I  L  H.  Nutting,  General  Passenger  Agent,  366  Broadway,  New  Y ork 


Ladies’  Hair 


AlbarUe 
Handled 
ur  $6 


The  Aru/oeral 
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Anothrr  samiestion;  A  doten  or  half  doten 
RUBBEJtSET  Tooth  Brushes^ 

RUBBERSET  COJ*^Si5;IiSr)N«WMk,  M.  J. 

^ •  ^Snmfttkrd  SrysMk  /«r  dvwrw  mm  !•  »kmh% 
BUSTUB  Brmtk  im  pmi,*' 


* 'R UBBERSET  Holiday  Gift  Brushes" 

RUBBERSET  Shaving  Brushes  have  long  been 
famous  as  the  most  acceptable  and  appropriate 
of  remembrances  for  men,  while  the  newer 
comets  to  the  "RUBBERSET  Family”  allow 
the  “RUBBERSE'r  Christmas”  to  embrace  the 
members  of  both  sexes. 

RUBBERSET  Gift  Brushes  are  especially  boxed 
in  handsome  containers,  and  the  prices  shown 
are  those  at  which  they  may  usually  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Christmas  shopper,  save  in  io- 
crdities  far  removed  from  the  place  of  manufac¬ 
ture.  They  are  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  holiday  stocks  of  the  best  stores  in  every 
city,  and  we  recommend  them  unreservedly  as 
brushes  which  may  be  sold,  purchased  and 
given  as  remembrances  with  an  overflowing 
measure  of  genuine  pride 


RUBBERSET 


-.hL  trade  mark 

Founded  on  ihe  underlying  principle  of  all  RUBBERSET. 
products — of  gripping  every  bristle  everlastingly  in  hard 
rubber  and  of  providing  an  article  embracing  every  quality 
of  excellence  in  brush  construction — RUBBERSET  Shaving 
Brushes,  Hair  Brushes,  Nail  Brushes  and  Complexion 
Brushes,  all  RUBBERSET  Brushes  are  fully  guaranteed 
and  any  brush  proving  in  any  way  unsatisfactory  may  be 
exchanged  for  a  new  one  of  similar  style  without  charge. 


Write,  right  now  to  the 
RUBBERSET  CO. 

156  Ferry  St,  Newark,  N.  J. 
for  the  booklet: 


